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CHAP. I. 

Xiae of the M^r^ icf Peiotd, Friend qf Mr. tMcer^'^k 
Chtsracter'-^Juitactep ^ Madmne de Cassiidf his Sistet'm* 
Their Sitratagems to open a secret Correspondence with Lewie 
XVL unknotm to the Ministers^^First Dispatch qfM. Peztd 
— */l phases the K^ir^-^Feza^s first Car^erence with the Mot^ 
etfch in his CttbifieP^^He devehpes the Plans t^ Mr. Necker to 
M.de Maurepas and the Kin^-^He makes two. Ministers i» 
ih£ Space of n Jew Months'^Procuresfo^ htniseff the Office rf 
Inspector-Geaerol of the Coasts i^the JCingdcm. 

Lewis XVI., from Ws earliest youth, delighted 
in beifig ftlone at court, or with the queen ; he 
endeavoured to avoid the presence of hk gratid* 
father, and, when he could accomplish it, loved 
to converse with individuals of every profession, 
to hear the news of the day, and to learn the 
sentiments of the people relative to the affairs of 
his reign. 

With Ae same views he was fond of reading 
foreign newspapers. ^ Curiosity had induced 
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him to learn the English language ; and not 3 
day passed but he read what those islanders, 
in their haughtiness and independence, pub- 
lished in the commencement of his reign. 

A young man, of the name of Masson, who had 
lately acquired the title of Marquis of Pezai, took 
advantage of this disposition, to open a secret 
correspondence with the king on affairs of state. 
This enterprising personage was brother to the 
beautiful and famous madame de Cassini, who 
for some years past had left no means untried to 
attain celebrity. He was bom without fortune, 
but, like his sister, possessed a kind of wit, an 
interesting figure, and a versatility of genius, 
adapted to acquire it. Madame de Cassini, 
towards the latter part of the reign of the late 
king, had made herself conspicuous as well by 
her intrigues as by her lovers. She was visited 
by. ministers, generals, and people of fashion ; 
she undertook to procure places,, rail against 
ministers, and ex^pl. or blame the measures of 
government; she endeavoured even to aspire to 
greater importance by a pr^f^ntation. at court, 
and solicited that favour, with all her interest; 
when Lewis XV,^ who.posses^cjj great polite- 
ijess and re$pect, as weU as^wqaknessi for 
the sex, decided the affair in these terms; 
"There are but too m^ny intrigues here aJreafly ; 
macjlame de Cassini shall not b^ ;,grps^nted,^ 



During the remainder of the reign of the late . 
king, madame de Cassini, by her licentious and 
coquetish manner of life, contrived to supply the 
deficiency of forttme. M... M..* M... M... 
M . . . M , . . and de Maillebois, were her para- 
mours, and in this distinguished society the 
marquis of Pezai acquired the elements of in- 
trigue, which he knew how to disguise and 
adorn, by applying himself to literature, affairs 
of administration, and the polite arts. Dorat, 
his intimate friend, who had written some 
pleasant little poems, admired at the time, infus- 
ed elegance into his verses, and corrected them. 
Epistles, mock heroics, and madrigals, dressed in 
alight and tender style, were his best known pro- 
ductions. He composed the Soirees HehHiques. 
His friend Dorat was neither ambitious nor iur 
triguing like himself ^ but Pezai united with the 
poetic art such a degree of. ambition, that he 
was heard to. say to this friend,; and to a cele- 
brated woman who received the visits of both, 
"I will engage,: that with, the assistance of 
jn^dame B. we cao.govern,> if we wish it, both 
France and Europe, by makiqg vefses.*' 

The marquis of Pc2^i,. tormented' by hi&am- 
.bition, wrote on this oecasipn to almost all the 
kings of Europe, on thie constitution, admini- 
stration, industry, and commerce of their states. 
^e did more : he. made them all an offer of his 
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services ; so much had he flattered himself that 
he should enjoy the confidence of a king, ** It 
18 very modest; truely," replied Frederic, " in a 
raw youth like you, to give lessons to an old 
monarch." The other sovereigns returned the 
marquis no answer. 

The phrensy of celebrity, and the desire of be-* 
coming minister, reigning in the breast of Pezai^ 
he was incessantly occupied in researches into 
the administration and government of France* 
M.deMaillebois, the lover of madarae deCassini^ 
his sister, gave him a sight of his papers. Among 
them he found the memoirs of the war in Italy in 
1741, the plans and designs of the sieges, 
with the encampments, marches, and sieges c^ 
the French army, from which he had com- 
posed a manuscript, entitled the Campaigns of 
MailleboiSy which the king caused afterwards to 
be pHnted, with a superb map. Of this work we 
shall hereafter speak. Madame de Montberrf , 
who lovedPezai, supplied him, in the expectation 
of his promotion as well as her own, with the 
means of living, and introduced him to the most 
distinguished society. 

In this situation of affairs JLewis XV. died. 
From that instant the marquis, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance, found means, by the in- 
experience of the young king> to open the road 
-to a brilliant fortune* They conceived the pro* 



jcct of a s^crtt conrespoad^nfie MHith LewU 
Xyi»i and bribed a s^rvaivt ^f the littfe af^^t* 
mepts to plac|3 tjbe If tt^rs iti n cKambdr^ yrh^m 
the kiag, wi*s every d^y in ^h^ l»Wt of retiring t^ 
n&?td. /'i ^. 

To e^a^gage t}^ attentian of jhe kifl g, fh$ B^*r^ 
§9i& of Pe;?ai rep^egeoted himself, without 
^%ning his^k^er, as bem|^ allied to the mo^ 
di&tiBgui^he4 Uterary qht^rqctf^rs^ and the most 
opulent finani5i^rst. He pretended, tfegtt he as^- 
^iated with £i>gli8hme^n of the first distipctio^ ; 
bffast^d of h^\ng op good tef m$ with ladies of 
tJiQ highest quality; and above a|l, that litfJrfttiH^ 
and tht f?pe arte epgnged the greatest part ^ 
his^tteptiani After this pwambte, heoflfereji 
Ih^ Ippg^i/oh sefvicei as his situation ^mhted 
4)irn to perforcni, apd asked perim^dpion, to;tfaiaa- 
ipH periodicaHy the. result ^of Iiia hebdomadal oh- 
$efrvations op the affiatrs of Ewdpe, the general 
transaction in France, .and on private matters, 
which might he deenied w^orthy of the mon* 
l^fch'a attention. He r^no^nced everjf idea of 
reward for tlae§e labours, AU the recompence 
hp d€^ired> was diat of being abte to. serve bis 
piaster with probi^ arid candow. In ord? r 
to exhibit proofs of it, he incJoeed the first 
auinber of his correspondence, which he laid 
at the f^et of the king, entreating him, that, 
if these labours were agreeable to his m^esty. 



he would signify 'it by holding a handkerchief in 
his hand, during th^ elevation of the host, on 
the fifst Sunday of the next month, and liy quit- 
ting it, when that ceremony was at an end. 

In the first correspondence, Pezai admini- 
stered such ingenious and well-adapted in- 
cense to the kingy as could not fail to b^ 
ag^eible to a diffidient prince, who wished to 
avoid it. He ejttolled the king for his timid 
and ingenuous mod^fsty ; «id assured him, that; 
ton this account, he was extremely beloved by 
the whole nation :• he animadve^rted on hts 
confidence in his ministers, . and said, that it 
was the desire of the French to be go^ 
verned by- their monarch s in the tone of au- 
thor!^. He added, that Lewis XVI: was to6 
mueh' governed by others ^ th^t his. people 
wished to find -in him the firmness of the good 
kitvg Henry.; that his natural talents would en- 
.sui^ him-success; and that he inherited from 
the house of Bourbon, and froin the dauphiness 
his mother, such qualities as nlUst produce ex- 
traordinary events. ITie iing,, he^ said, had 
acquired^ great knowledge by secret and un- 
-pierceived study, and France iwould be ex- 
ceedingly prood, if she conceive4 herself go- 
^vetned by the direct acts of his majesty's wiH. 
He added, that the French would even cherish 
the errors of theirsovereign \ and then cited his 



conjugal virtues; 'so compatilile "ivith ' Freincii 
ideas and amiable tnarmers. He piraised the per- 
fections oftH^ qtiefehV and' forefilil* a speedy r«- 
compence^(5/f'tKeir*comlMhedvtftu^: . ' — 

' ''Having thus fepokeri of the efifelFof the ^tatei 
he ahnouncedt^epeHodical correspondence be 
wished to establish, on princes conteidporary with 
the king, 'on* the p/irfcipal men of the kingdom, 
on mihisters^ faarirariients, pfdatfes/ generals, in^ 
tendants, and men of letters, jiromfting, th&t the 
kinJ5 'should be infortned, without quitting' his 
cabinet, of the transactions of the first ^ociife- 
t^'ts ih*Pans;'wfto^'e thoughts and principles it 
was^tssferitfal for Mm to know/ ' • * > 

l^i^si'arid the^'folloWing lett^s, ^leasfel^ th^ 

king s6*^much, that bel gave oridersltd M. 'de Sai^- 

tirfes, th'^n minister 6f the pcJlicS^i'lb discoyeniftd 

^'6fiitbutbhimt1ie^ut^^ ' ^^is^*-" --^ '• - '»/ 

*' 'S^spie?rfn Yell; df ^rSt, bh^ ittaily persons 

"tuidwTfi' at coiirt, wlifo^sdi-ed M'.*d&8artines, fha^t 

fhey'hrfa never ta'kferi'th^ liberty of- writing ib 

the Icing.'* At' lerig^th, ♦ confihing -Mfti^elf to five 

SprsiiV M'.'iie Sartih^ fecerved^fhfe ^king's order 

k(S gound iYktnl anffi^tfead t<y^ thein'^:hlmserf l*fe 

'diitlihts'of Hthft 'dSri-e^jiondtehcei^'m order- to dii- 

•"COvfefi-'if-fie^cbuM,' in anyone of them, tJl^^^'ex- 

^f^s^Atts,' Wanner, '^ri*6pmi6rii^'8P'the writer. 

'M'MVizsii^Kv^^ 'tiiti^ folihdf>ditH"ittfl ^cVnow. 

Icil^fcd liinlself^auffifcr'''^iHft^ Wtt^rt Frbni tiiis 



^me he began to cxitertain the most aapgiiine 
hppes of future greatness, and flattered himself^ 
that he should become in reality minister, as he 
had projected. H^ imagined he could not fail to 
make a briUiant formne, and procure for his 
friends the empioyment which they so eai;aestly 
|K>Ught after. 

Mr. Neclccf, naadame de Cassioit and the se- 
cret s<H:iety of this coalition, triumphed over tjhft 
late Ring's, neglect of then<. Th^ mysterious 
cqrrespondencp with Lewis XVLcontinqed for 
«$^eral years* They wer^ ignorant, however, 
th^t there existed another, written with.opp^; 
site views, by M, de Vergewes^ That of the 
niar^i^i^^ of Pezai was compased of sfme 
achemes of p^btic utility, and decisions thi^ 
inQst parti9>l hPtk as to persona and things. H^ 
wanted that degree of foresight, experience, and 
succession of idi^as aQ4 qircum^ta^es, which 
are necessary to judge of. t|ie opera tious„of a 
great empires, but, notwithstanding these.de- 
fect^, the cfMTrespondence was > spirited, agre^ 
ablei» and calcul^t^d to please a king, anxious 
tp conti^tpplate an anticipifi4:ed hMory oi hfs 
measures. Th« m^^quis obtai^^d froip , thp 
young prince the indirect c^ipif^ssion, that ^s 
first corr^spgn^nce was acceptabk, and thaJt 
hq ^a^ permi^iedf to continue }U Confident 
of success, p^sfti b«gg^ % kinf to s^y mib^ 



gallery, on his return from chapel, near a recess, 
which he pointed out, and where he. said he 
should plaqe himself to see his majesty pass. 
Lewis, curious to be acquainted with hita per- 
son^Uy^ received him kindly, led him into his 
cabinet;^ aad^ntroduced him to M, de Maure* 
paSj^ as aa iutereisting yqung man whom he 
wished to prpi^pte. M. de Maurepas, astor 
xii&hed, coi^fe^sed to the king, that M. de Pezai 
was his ]g0di;?on. The jealousy of ^^urepas was 
instantly. aiyakeped ; he s?lw with concern that 
the king granted him Ws cpoofidencc in state af- 
fairs ; and was not igoorai^t, that J^^wfs.h^d^enr 
ijouraged an e^ctensive, periodical,, and unknown 
correspondenc;e. He observed, that the priniJ^ 
was often directed by se;cret impressions apd, opif 
nions, and iplt himself hurt^ that the confidence 
of the njic^narch should be divided between 
himself and an obscure young man, a per- 
son entirely unknown, and, above all, a yaung 
poet. He dissimulated, however, his. ^senti- 
ments, and lQa4ed Pezai with caresses. Not- 
withstanding, one day he inadvertently said, 
" You are^.thpn, in concert with \he king ! You 
are in concert with the king, M. de Pexai?'* 
And at another tip[ie* with an aiFected railkry^ and 
jin.lHs.presenQe, **Here is. a young man, that 
wishes to goveiq. my wife and me." 
M. de Pezai bad contributisd, by his corre- 
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spoirdeihce, to the expnlsiori of the abb^e Terray 
fi-om the ministry, with disgrafcel-'^ffc had been 
for sometime attached toMr^Necker, arid repre- 
sented', bdth toMr.Necker himself and toLewis 
XVI., the opinions of that already ''celebrated fi- 
nanciier as neces^^y tothe restoration oFthe state.' 
He wa'^'the dedafed eriemy'of Ttif^ot';'atid was 
zealoufi for the elevatioh of th6 opulbnf €tehcvan, 
from whoTh he received pecuniary' siicconrs; 
An admirer of madame de Montbiaff^y, near re- 
lation' to M. Maurepas;*he asststetf'in snaking 
an injured husband dfi-c^ctOr-general of war, a 
title created in favour of Mv de Mbntbarfey . 

It was at this time that the kiri^'gtatitcd JVI. de 
Pezaithd honours of the royal printing-office, for 
thie edition of the! Memoirs of'MaiUebax's'^ which 
he had'thri charge of compifing. 'This work is 
scarcely any thing more th&n* a selection arid 
translation of Italian works ; *but it contains 
what a French general ought to know, ks useful 
and expedient for the conduct of our^troops in 
Italy. ;'A magnificent map accomparfied this 
production of Pezai. It was a mkster-^iece of 
geographical charts, the plates* df^wltrch have 
been melted down by the re^bliitionis^s. M. 
de Pezai made use of it ta'give the Iting some 
lessons in the military art, which* folio w(fd;tff6 
secret correspondence, arid proni6ted4iie same 
end. '. . ' : t ; 
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In the course of a year, the marquis of 
Pezai succeeded in making' two ministers, M. 
de Montbarrey and Mr. Necker ; and he who 
commenced with d^ecfering to the king, that he 
would accept.no favour, procured for himself 
the office of inspector-general qf the coasts, with 
a salary of fixty-thousand livresr he also en- 
forced the payment of thirty thousand livres 
which were diie to his father for wine. The 
plans of Mr. 'Rocker, presentedVto M. Mai^re- 
pas and the king, appeared satisfactory. " The 
proud Necker," said M. de Meilhan, intendant 
x>f Valenciennes, and a particular, eijemy of this 
minister, /^ wrapped up in a great cp^t, oftea 
caine. to;^. de Pezai's house^ concealed ilia 
l>af:ki?ey;Copch, waiting fox the arrival ©f the 
favourite: from Versailles, to be informed' (^ 
whathe jhad done in his favpttr." » ; 

Such were the primary meaoss by which the 
pl^ns of AJr^ Necker were developed. ^ 
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CHAP. 11. 

tJccatian cfMr. Necker to the Mmistry'-'He deviates from the 
• Ociurse rtf Ms Predecessors^-^e courit the favour i^f the 
Feapte, vatead. of relying m ^OuU of the Grmt.^-^ener^f 
frfftcifj^ of his Jdntmstratian'^karm^itr qfhif Writings 
f^^en^al Opirmns qf the Pc^rtUam of the Admimstratw^ 
anterior to that^qf, Mr. Necker — Churaetgr of the illustrious 
Families in the Administration'^l^fr. Necker sets up against 
theni his Systems and Plans, 

Minister of the republic ©f Geneva, at the 
court of Lewis XVI., and c^mnecteTd with many 
jfijcnvber & of Ae dlptomaftte body, ^r. Neckelr 
Was 'ftat%irally in the road which feitds to thfe 
advattcemefit of men of large foptun^ and Mpe- 
rior talents. He was intimately acquainted with 
Pbzai^ whof stUt ccwittnoed his correspondence 
directly wi^h the king/ and he communicated 
some ideas on the amelioration of the finances to 
M. Maurepas, with a promise to liberate the 
state, and provide for the expences of war, if a 
war should t^ke place. It was immediately de- 
termined, that Mr. Necker should assist M. de 
Clugny, minister of finances, and that the direc- 
tion of the royal treasury, with the difTerent 
operations relative to loans and credit, should be 
entrusted to his care, » 
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At the death of M. d^ Glugny, about th« 
latter end of the month of October 1776, it iwas 
Qbseryedi that, since Colbert^ there had bbea 
twenty-five ministers of finance in France, and 
that no one of them had died in office. Tabou** 
reau des R^u^t, counsellor of sfate, an honest 
and enlightened man, was in the list of those to 
be preferred;, a&weH as M. de Vaisnes, first dark 
of the finances. 

Tlie ki^g nominated the former, and com- 
mitted the management of the. treasury to the 
famous banker, Mr. Necker. His direction 
of the India Company,, his disputes with that 
company, the force of his iai^uments against 
the system of M. Turgot, and his eulogium 
on Colbert, at the head of which he seemed 
to have disdained to place his name, had given 
him a great reputation. He engaged to esta- 
blish order in the finances, without concussion, 
and furnish immediately forty ftiUIiona of rendf 
money. 

. M. Taboureau, perceiving that his powers 
were in effect subordinate to Mr. Necker, de- 
manded pefrmtssiot) to resign; it was ^fraitted ; 
and Mr, Neckisr, wishing on his sidse Ibibeisolfe 
master x^f his measurea, was.named:direaloiHgeh 
aeral of the finance^. 

Become :$oie ^ministnator, Mr; Nicker ^e^ 
cited th^ en^usiasm of the public bjr ^e ifaftiure 
of his operations. In each is^tiiem was disco- 
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Veted something novel and striking; fheir ob- 
ject being to alter the system of administration, 
and infuse a new ' spirit into the direction of 
affairs. . . . • 

The most remarkable part of his transactions 
was the direct opposition of his measures to 
those of the ministers who had- preceded him. 
The latter had reposed their credit and power on 
the favour of the great men of the state, and on 
favourites. Mr. Necker, on tlie contrAry, did not 
rely on such props for support, but sought it 
amongst that description of the king's subjects, 
who were the most distant from the throne. Mr. 
Necker confided in the favour and' confidence 
of the' people -, and in this instance resembling 
M. Turgot, he could not be agreeable to the 
clergy, or to the nobility, so adverse to the per- 
sonal interests of the Genevese minister. The 
clergy murmured at the choice of a protest- 
ant. " I will have done with him," said M; 
de Maurepas to an archbishop offended at his 
nomination, " if you will engage to pay th6 na- 
tional debt." 

On Mr. Neckcr^s succeeding to the ministry, 
he foiind himself a stranger to the affiairs of ad- 
ministration ; but his mind wa?»-ever biisy, he 
sought every where for information, listehed io 
every one'^ advice, and collected all the hints 
that werfe offered* The five years of his admi^ 
nistratioa were speiit in the most indefatigable 
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study. No coBsideratiori could induce him to 
abandon it-, neither gaming^- amusements, ideas 
of fortune, nor the usiial society of people of 
the court. ♦ ; . [ 

..The) character of his writings, already an- 
BQunced a revolution.. The state of ithe republic 
of Jetters. admitted of no. other principle than 
that of philosophy. Accordingly they breathed 
ihrough^ut the langjijage of humaniJty I they ex- 
hibited an extreme sensibility, a cast of repUbli- 
.qanisi^, a style analogous to that of Rousseau, 
and a brilliant, imagination : they were, 'adortied 
by figures and a sentimental turn, unknown in the 
works.of administration', and which distinguished 
tl^em from all other books of the same p^ture- 
Never before had the principal administrjat<)^sofa 
moijarchy exposed their operations to the public 
opinion, becau^ t^ie progress of power con- 
ducted the; court to increasing abuses, while the 
administrative steps of Mr.. Necker led the. stiate 
on to reformation and a revolution. y v. • 
" Enlightened ^nd impartial posterity"? jSaid 
the opposite party, at the head of whi(?h we 
may place the intendant of Valenciennes '^ will 
be surp'fised to find, that :an intelligent people 
could so far. Receive themselves as to regar^ 
Mr. Nepker as: , the greatest of adajjaistr^^oysu 
It will, be astonished, that his contemporaries 
bad.iiot a^jfced .themselves. What canals has he 
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Aug ? What branch of commerce has he revived? 
"What duties has he abolished or modified ? What 
edifices has he erected ? He has written fome 
high-sounding phrases; but where are his 
works ? No traces will be found in the capital^ 
' in the pfovtnces, in the ports, or in any useful 
establishment, to consecrate his memory. His 
writings contain some general ideas and futile 
projects, but neither erudition nor profound re- 
flexion on the administration are to be seen 
in them i and it is something remarkable, that. 
In his three volumes relating to the finances, 
not a single quotation of facts or former opi- 
nions is to be found. It is plain, that this mi- 
nister has followed the sudden impulse of his 
imagination, and that he has confined himself 
to the moral and political side of afiairs, which 
require only, to be understood, a little acute* 
ness of mind, without any of the requi- 
site information of an administrator. In this 
sense alone Mr. Necker, a sensible man, and 
often an eloquent writer, is deserving of praise ; 
but the misguided nation has confounded the 
merit of the minister with that of the author. 
Those who are able to distinguish one from the 
other, must perceive, that he was acquainted 
neither with history, the principles of finance 
and commerce, nor the theory of imposts. It 
is easily discovered, that he has only endeavouredc 



to Impose on the better class by the brilHaddy 
of his phraseSj and decc^ive the -people by a(n 
afFectatiou of sensibility. Ltkit-authors, who 
compose pieces for actorSj and^re successful 
because the parts are conformable to the talenU 
of those who represent th^m." -; 

This conclusioh, drawn by'ari' intenidaht^- is 
extremely severe. It is however certain,- tfiat 
Mr. Necker, in his operations, surpassed 'the 
opinions of the age, and seemed as if* he Wtt 
admihisterihg to a different ' kingdo^n from 
France, and in a- century 'distant from thd 
eighteenth . - He 6 vettuf ned the establish ed doc** 
trines, instead of c?Satirig bthers.' 1^ admini^ 
stration had been formed by the genius of 
Richelieu, Colbertj' ahd others, ind firmly ce- 
mented for the maintenance of auth6rity. Tb» 
ministry, since the demise of thofie great per-» 
sonages, had observed so faithfully th<Jir maxims^, 
that the administration was^ nothing more than 
a ndass of exalted wl^om preserved within the 
litoits of tradition, AbQut fifty; femilies, dis^ 
tinguished by tlv(^ tianie of the supreme ma- 
gistracy, were the guardians of it ^> and suck 

* I shall reIigiousl>vpreserve^ m this htilory^ tbe saunas 
c( some illustrious families in the administration^ as d'Aguesi* 
seau, Tnidaine, MontaraM, Turgot, d'OrmjQSsan, Amelot, La« 
snoignoo, Pelletier; BouHognCi J(d} de Fleury, Lescalopier^, 
Bemage^ de Cotte^ Machauit, 3«fpi}l/^ Pochard de Sarroyv 
Voi. IV^ C d'AJigri^ 



was, Ae fbrfBCapd rj^ijiarity of tl^^ oujstow^* tha|: 
fise^igQrou^rmiijd wght presefvft inYipJate opr 
©rtcient-instUuti^^il. 3eai4es,-j^e^ fifty faifi;- 
lif«,po$8€SS^ ill :%dpiim§traiiQn a timidity a®d 
ftarfyJrifi$^ ^/ web iflnevatkwas efscntipJ to tK^j 
preservation. . . . \: . . , t . 

/ !^. Nef:^ri on the coiRtn^ry, appeared fpar- 
futpf tj'#^4*«g'M.lil€:. stepfpf others. lii^ iipa- 
glnatfpo. the ficonirge of the ancient French ad- 
TO»i8tJtat|op> W^s. the soijl of his. measures. He 
fjEwnplaias iq. his )Writ?ag3, tb^tr the maxims of 
gflye?nment 4jfl.|iot,per{pi4; ej^ery niinister tp }^ 
ctK§en from tk)Sfl;jcfess?§.«Vv.whiph a^erit m^ 
taients rnilfbt be:fo)ij9d; ;th%| pnJy pn^ bun4r:e4 
femtHe.^ enjojf^di, Jnrt^fs^sp^^ 'thp cpn^?pQ^ 
Qfih^JiB'5Qv$^4gjfej§fl$l tll^i^th^se "wepe prompfel 
t^rcBrding r^Q'^d^iorijtyf, . Mr-iNeclf^^ ^bjecte^i^ 
tba;i* m F|aagie«,jV^l^Fft title fi^rblity of thp;f{^i| 
andithe pff>^vity^QjF;ins^^t6tiops triumpUed pyer 
the ;enwai of igo^f^rnnj^/it, vJi^y d^quli MK .fee 
subject to ibe-iexdusifm tQf^U.l?tit ^ few j^.gki- 
lies. . It • n^ ^amly this piwi^p^rily ftp4 ?fe* 
natural actiitity' Yfejiifth i^hft.-f^i^Bnwriptipft ,^^^ 
aMant[to<:rqrttliinu c.iiiiL.: . ..'i; .. . . ^.t-v 
Mr. Necker moreover pretended, that the 
na^tkmai: cb^i^utt^r of the Fpeipich was Ie«5 ad- 

de); Sem>a^h/<Aii^%ihi' tRcolay^ BareAtin^ Sully, G^d^erti^ 
Kiehelien, Vi!*e«)^ B»kH-y/&^^ . • 'i 



nant to the activity of the character of Fxisncjp^ 
men. This consideration had undoubtedly in- 
duced him to secure a portion of the public ad- 
ministration in the hands of provincial admini- 
strators, that would form a code of doctrines 
invulnerable to the variation of systems, and 
to the fickleness of the ministers of finance. 
This \Y2LS exactly confiding in people of no sta^ 
bility, and taking the office from those families 
who had, as it were, hereditarily preserved it. 
It was snatching it from the aristocracy, to con- 
sign it to the democracy, without reflecting, that, 
in many parts, the syndics of provinces were 
the real administrators ; whilst the bishops, no- 
blemen, and municipal ofliicers, who represent- 
ed the commons, were total strangers to pro- 
vincial regulations, 

Mr. Necker lamented the variations of admi- 
nistrative principles, and attributed them to the 
frequent change of ministry. He conceived 
that this instability resulted from some defect in 
the representative body of the nation, in which 
the measures of administration were discussed. 

c 2 



so 

He seemed ignorant, that> instates, where the 
executive authority i« tempered by legislative 
power, if the former was not restrained by the 
latter, perpetual jarrings must be expected; 
and be overlo6ked, that the pHnciples of his ad* 
ministration were exceptions to these received 
opinions^ 
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CqAP. III. . ; ,; : 

Mr. Necker^s Doctrine concerning Proprietaries and Citiztm 
without Property, '^Of M. Turgot, Brigadier of the Kiiig'i 
Armesj and Brother to Hie Minister qf'ihiat Name.'^Of 
< Messrs. ie Condorcet, de Fougeroux, and de Bvndaroiy of the 
Acadenof ofJrti.'-^Examnaiion qfthe Doctrine qf Mr. NdckeT, 
— M* Turgot sets up his against it — He gives me the Historicfll 
Memoirs of his Brotlter, to peruse them, and make Extracts for 
the History.^^Emulaiion bettveen Messrs, Necker and Turgot 
to rrfcrm the Erench Monarchy. 

W HEN Mr. Necker was lAade director of the 
finances^ by the death of M. de Taboureau, and 
excited, in 1779, so astonishing a sensation, I 
was present in a company that felt extremely 
offended at a passage in one of his publications. 
It appeared to.ine, that this production was 
one of the principal grievances of Turgot and 
his family^ and some economists, against Mr/' 
Necfcer* I perceived, in their emotion, the 
most violent chagrin;'- The chevalier Turgot 
was with M. de Condofcet, M. de Fougeroux, 
and M. de Bondaroi, all three belonging to the 
Society of Arts. The t^o firit were very warm ' 
in their assertions. I possessed the modesty 
natm'al to my age. " Unhappy nation,*' ex- 
claimed the chevalier Turgot,^' thoti wilt ne- 
ver recover from the disasters Which Nedker is 
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preparing for thee!'' "We %kut\l come oflF with 
a system similar to that of Law," cried Condorcet. 
The timid FougeroBX, ot a reserved character, 
was silent. I listened, and On my return home 
arranged thje result of this interesting conversa- 
tioa> to be inserted in these Memoir^ 
-. The emotions oi the cheVaKer Tiirgfot.jiftd M. 
de GeridoVtet were very difFet-etif froiil the style 
at that tiriie observed in large companies, which 
were constantly calm. I asked the reason of so 
much uneasiness, that appeared to nae exagge- 
rated. The chevalier Turgot, raising his voice 
still higher, which.; before wa^ qufte dislihct 
enough, and tahing.hpW of my arna^ saldi in the 
manner of Piderot: "-Yoiji^. man, y^hphi we. 
respect, lopk here apd read,.!' ^^t *he same time 
opening the last, chapter of Mr- Necker'i Legt^- 
lotion of Grain, be continued^ *' Whit have we- 
to expect frpiljLa mini^teifj thfat deqlai ms with soi> 
niusoh fury against such a^ciaes of socipty as itbc ' 
proprietaries, in favour ^f^tbo^ who ^osscsEno-" 
thing? Shall, we 'wait: to see rene^wed ih Eraticc ; 
the scenes of the .^apehi ? : 

'• Almost eyerjr civil insjtifeution,!' said the 
chevalier Turgot* tre&di»g Mt. Neeker's^ work, 
"has been.,e?t^Ushed foT propri^etaries. We 
are alarmed-, on opfei^ing the oodp df Jaws, 
at discpv^ryiig'fVery whelfe p*0ofs of this trodi. 
Ope WQuJd suppose tfeat a .bmfkU number of 
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mtn, aft^ liavlAg tlividtd tht eartte amon^j; 
them^ had. "^<i*actrd- lath's of union and* Security 
a|;ain«t the Intrltitude, ' in^ the samel manner 
as they ^©uld'^t tip fences in the midst of 
forests, to 'ddeaiid themselves ftom wild beasts; 
for we may veilture to dssext, that after the Taws 
*Gf pft>pcrty, justitee, and fibcrlyi bad been esta- 
blished, sk:a!t0ly any thiag*was done for the 
'iftost nuiwerous class of cifizens. :Mavt.ttoey 
hot reason to Say^ "V^'hteit are'ybur laws of proper- 
ty to . lis ? w* ire .'possessed' of. nothing. Your 
laws of ju^ice?' we h^ve nothhig to protect. 
Your la^s of liiberty? if we work not:, to- 
inorrdw we die. ^ If tVticfi alOHe on the justice 
<rfinon^fcta tMttheit'ismtdcenct depends; it 
i& alsA^ on th^ *tiUhtSi oh the paternal cares, 
^ith nellhe* la^ dbf }ulJtIfcfe'have pointed out, 
feiit which ^are'^ftla^ked^ in tettefs of fire on e^ery 
bredst ali?e»tb ffedrngi of buriianlty. O you that 
govern! let it ever be:rftmettiber«ed, that the 
gmatei^t part iof, mankind wem not cons.uited in 
th^ eortipd^ition of the laws, and that .their 
Weakness atfd misery incassaMly claim your pro- 
tection. ' The proprietaries only require liberty 
and justice ; those who possess nothing demand 
your humanity, and political l^ws to balance 
the prept^nderance of property. It i^gi by the 
wisdom of the corn laws that you more imme- 
diately insure their happiness* )• May reflexion 
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never cease to exert itself on this important ob- 
ject ! May it be productive, ere long, of those ir- 
refragable truths, which, insuring the repose and 
prosperity of the state, become the safeguard of 
the weak against the powerful and wealthy!" 

After this reading, M. de Condorcet and the 
chevalier Turgot recommenced their censures on 
Mr. Necker, opposing the system of Turgot, ex- 
comptroller-general, to that of the present director 
of the finances. " My brother's measures were 
very diflferent," said the chevalier Turgot; " he 
conceived, that the people without property are 
the basis of society ap4 civUi3atiQn, Not a 
power exists to which this class, is not a% neces- 
sary as the foundations are requisite tp an edifice. 
Without this particular class th^ spirit of com* 
merce would be insufiicient to ei^cite spe^ula^ 
tipn. The ingenious maji designs his plans in 
pities and in the fields^and his labourers execute 
them, Tb^ righ proprietary advances Jarge 
sums of money, and the poor, under his au* 
spices, increase them, Property was made th^ 
basis of my brother's administration. On pro- 
perty he has established his plans and vIqws fpr 
a more social organization. Nations were esta-^ 
blished by property; they fiourisU in propor- 
tion as they feel the force and power of the 
state ; and they are devastated and ruined by 
the opinion which Mr. JJeCker has promulgated. 
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We here behold an .imaginary philosopher, 
emerging from a republic, whose individuals in- 
close their property in a port-folio of six ounces 
weight ; but the speculations of a great nation 
must not be treated so lightly. Reflect well, M* 
Soulavie, on our answers to the factious work of 
Mr. Necker, published at a time when France 
was torn by sedition, to which he could be no 
stranger; and if you write the history of the 
times, observe religiously to produce a faithful 
account of my brother's administration. I have 
given orders that you shall have his memoran- 
dums ; and I will guarantee their authenticity^ 
by signing them." The chevalier Turgot soon 
after delivered to me his brother's papers. 

This, discourse had been pronounced with a de- 
gree of warmth; and as the chevalier Turgot, in 
3ome anterior conferences, had not been explicit 
in the causes of insurrection about corn, I asked 
him, in order to profit by his present emotion, to 
enter into a detail of that circumstance. " The 
cause originates in the ambition of Mr. Necker/* 
said he, " who was anxious to procure the dis<- 
missa) of my brother, and occupy his place^ 
You have now in your hands indisputable proofs 
of it. Observe in what haste Mr. Necker pub- 
lished his book on the subject of corn, for the 
purpose of ruining my brother, 
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r " The censor approved his book the 18th of 
April, 1775. 

" The king's privilege is dated the 19th. 

« The privilege was registered on (he 27th of 
April. 

** The publication of the book against my bro- 
ther was on the 2iBth. 

' ** The riot at Paris was in the month of May. 
On the 20ih of April it broke out at Dijon. 

" Thus, you see, in the space of ten days he 
was enabled to dispense with formalities that 
often require several months to accomplish. 
The work was printed before the privilege was 
granted ; we have been informed, that they were 
obliged to cut and divide the copy, in order to 
finish it in as short i titrs^ as possible^so important 
was deemed its appearance in Parts, bef6re the 
intelligence of the riots, already begun at Dijon, 
eould be comrhunicated to the public. Mr. 
Necker himself directed the corn riots 5 but be 
t^Htious and prudent: rtiy brother refused to 
sign his detention in the Bastille. Mr. Necker, 
more ungenerous, issued tettres^de-cachetsigainst 
his ^hei^ies, even against M. de Lauraguais, 
who, iA his writings, defended his property 
^giiintt the attacks of Mr. Necker/^ 

Bj^ speaking so vehemently, the eyes of the 
chevalier Turgot were inflamedi, butM. de Con- 
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tforefet dihibifed the smile of calmtitiss and rt- 
Hnsxioft. Thfe ehevalier*^ drscourse, Trowevef, de- 
86i?ye9 ^Me sirio^s cbn^ideratioil. Mt. ^Jecket 
Ss attacked therfein by ah eneitiy, well kndWrl to 
feesiieh. : ' . . 

The ex-ltiittister Turgot, and his brothel* the 
btigadiei", Were ^s strongly inclifaed to a refor- 
ftiation^ in the French monarchy as Mr. Necker. 
The two brothers were as open in their declara- 
tions to this effect as Mi*, l^eck^r had been in 
his Meflioirs. M. Turgot, the officer, was inge- 
nious, a good judge of politics, incredulous as 
to religious opinions, but a declared enemy to 
the dissipations and follies of the court which 
succeeded his brother's retreat. Leagued with 
Condorcet, no means were left untried by both 
of them to thwart the maxims and principles of 
Necker; and they contributed to the publica- 
tion of a great number of pamphlets, which in 
no small degree served to accelerate the dis- 
satisfaction of parties against his administration. 

This separate emulation of two philosophical 
parties for the reform of the monarchy was very 
remarkable. I compare it to the emulation of 
revolutionary parties of the constituent assembly, 
in which all the revolutionary factions and fami- 
lies assembled under the same roof, and made 
it resound with motions, in which they appear- 
ed to vie with each other, to accomplish the 
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destruction of the firmest and most ancient mon<* 
archy of ^nrope^r The concurrence of Neckcr 
and Turgot, their emulation^ and the hatred 
which resulted from it, their activity m the same 
measures^ and their anxiety to do the most and 
the best, animated these two personages, who, 
}n the midst of their reformation, cordially de- 
tested each other. Mr. Necker, however, was 
reserved in all his writings on Turgot j vjrhile, 
on the contrary, the two Turgots vented against 
Mr. Necker every sentiment of hatred and dis- 
dain. Read their works. Condorcet published 
Jwp or tjiree of theip every year. , 
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CHAP. IV. 

Operatigns qf Mr, Neckcr during the first Year (f his 
Administration, 

JVIR. Necker, from the very commencement 
of his ministry, exhibited sufficient' proofs of his 
views of reformation. 

The subaltern administration felt the first 
blow, which he was resolved to strike at every 
institution established by his predecessors. 

The farming of the posts was taken into the 
administration, and the leases dissolved. 

The receivers of the domains were suppressed. 

The intendants of the finances were anni- 
bilated. 

The administrators of the lottery were reduced 
to six. 

And Pelisseri, an author who had written 
some criticisms on his operations, was thrown 
into the Bastille. 

The dismissal of M. Trudaine, intendant of 
the finances, created Mr. Necker some power- 
ful enemies in the supreme magistracy, who have 
never forgiven him, M. Trudaine had gained 
such a 'reputation, for probity and delicacy iA 
his employment, as it was not easy to assail ; 
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and Mr. Necker possessed only a name which 
the supreme magistracy even lab<^red to render 
ridiculous. It was in vain that M. Trudaine 
w^as appointed by Mr. Necker, in reforming the 
intendants, to the direction of the roads and 
bridges of the kingdom ; Ms. Necker had de- 
prived him of acting with the king, from a fear 
that he might militate. against his reformations. 
Besides which, another cause of offence was the 
contentious committee of finance, which Mr. 
Necker ha^ established. 

Soipe day« after, Mr. Necker attacked the ad- 
ministration of the lottery. To execute the 
pl^ijis he h^d fo^-raed agaiRst then^, he sent for fhe 
the parties, ^nd s^id : '^ The king ha;5 discovered 
some abuses in your administration ; be accuses 
nq qne, but he conceives that you .are too nu- 
merous by half. The king gives you the libprty 
of settling' it among yourselves j you must 
choose any six of your number^ to continue the 
affairs of administration.'* They were imme- 
diately r^jdueed. 

The operation relative to the extension pf ' 
the twentieths, on ,a simple ministerial letter, 
stirred up against Mr. Necker the principal pro- 
prietaries. Former ministers, who bad attempt- 
ed this measure, had lost their places j but Mr.^ 
Nicker bore up, without dang,er, .against the re- 
sentment of Jthe parliaments, Vhich were inter • 
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es%ed in stopping the progress -of aa act, th^f, 
placed thpm on ^ levpl with every propfifitfirjr^ 
without distinctipn. Thje p^rlifippnt (^f Npr- 
TO^pdy qip^le vigorous r^TOoji§trai)cp§,.^»d yf^r^ 
i>r4er©d^5tpp€^r before th^ l^jng, to^y^rior 

its pro<;ep4iBff ' V . • . h,. 

Each of these reformations was vioj^^ntly jf^rp- 
tested against ^ the other ministers disapproved 
of this spirit of innovation in Mr. Necker, and 
Monsieur began, from that year, 1777, to take 
a part against the director-general. The reform- 
ed directors of finances, who had not accepted 
of other employments, proclaimed, that Mr. 
Necker would neither have council nor inspec- 
tors, but employed servile and removeable 
clerks: and the superior finance, who hqld M. . 
Trudaine above all in considerable veneration, 
either spoke of Mr. Necker in a tone of irony 
on his reformations, or with contempt and dis- 
dain of his person. Messrs. Moreau de Beau- 
mont, Trudaine, Bouvart de Fourqueux, de 
Boulogne, Boutin, d'Ormesson, and Amelot, 
filled their employments with probity, and some 
9f them so ably, as to reflect honour on their ta- 
lents. Moureau and Bouvart accepted places in 
the contentious committee, but the rest retired 
with concealed resentment. 

The council of state also disapproved in secret 
of his operations. Sartines began to express 
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himself publicly against Mr. Necker; the 
count de Vergennes, who condemned him the 
most, talked of him with more reserve; and as^ 
to M. Maurepas, he not only began to repent of 
his choice, but was heard to say, that he be« 
lieved himself fallen from Turgomancy into 
necromancy. 
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CHAP. V. 

Fall qf,M* de Pezai^Stratagcms of Messrs. Mcairepfis and de 
Sartiffgs, to ruin this Favourite of Lems XVt^ and Friend 
of Mr. Neckcr* 

A HE jealousy of Messrs. de Maurepas and de 
Sartines against M. de Pezai, the king's favolirite 
and the friend of Mr. Necker, increased every 
day. His connexion with the latter aggravated 
these ministers the more, as they could not fi^iil 
to be uneasy at the fame of the Genevese di- 
reftor, and of his financial and political opera- 
tions. Sartines arid Maurepas were determined 
to ruin Pezai, but in an imperceptible and un- 
derhand mariner. He had obtained the place 
of inspector-general of the coasts : he was per- 
suaded to visit them, and he treated the mili- 
tary and intendants with haughtiness. This 
was a kind of exile, that silenced his partisans, 
and opened the mouths of his envious eaemies, . 
who were secretly prompted by Maurepas. He 
was scarcely set off, when they accused him of 
being weak and trifling, and continually dis- 
turbed by scenes of adventure and rashness. 
M, de Sartines, who feared his ambition, wrote 
/to him while he was on his journey, to di^* 

VOL..1V. D 
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continue his functions, and stop at Pezai, the 
place from which he had 4aken his name and 
title; This sudden appearance of disgrace threw 
him into a state of terror and vexation, and he 
was seized with a dangerous illness. The ar- 
rival of couriers from Mr. Necker, to seai^h his 
papers, and others from M. de Sartines, fb seize 
them, rendered his illness mortal. M. de Mau- 
repas obtained his projects, memorandums, 
and* correspondence, active and passive, with 
the king, and resolved, at the sight of the notes 
from Mr. Necker^ to withdraw the favour of 
Lewis XVI. from that minister, and to take 
such measures as would be sure to have effect. 

Thus did Lewis XVI. deliver up his favourite 
and his correspondence to the secret resentment 
and malice of Sartines and Maurepas. This trait 
began to develope the weakness of the prince. 
Pezai's letters, frequently composed or revised 
by Necker, had been his chief delight ^ he sacri- 
ficed these letters and their authors to the rest- 
less jealousy of two minister^, who had for some 
time past concerted the ruin of Pezai. 

These events confirmed also what had already 
been conceived of the address of Sartines and 
Maurepas. The definitive scene of Pezai's dis- 
grace was contrived to be in a province far from 
the king^ the court, and Mr. Necker, in order 
to accomplish their designs without opposition 
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or tumult. Lewis XV.^ who was also weak and 
easily persuaded, would never have abandoned 
his favourite correspondence to the discretion 
of his mistresses or ministers. The conduct of 
his successor was a lesson for Ve^gennes ead 
Maurepas. They endeavoiir^d asstdaously to 
conceal this wez&fless of the monarch, well 
aware that'll might become the radical defect 
of the .state which they bad to govern and sup- 
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CHAP. VI. 

OppmHon qf Mr. Neekerto the Expences (f WoT'^llt asks the 
King to make hitn acquainted rmth the Details and JppUca" 

. tiom — He censures the ExpeHiitiare qf the Department ffFi^ 
7WMice— /fe approves of the Credit of the States-^He rests his 

' Opinion on the Possibility qf converting four or five Millions 
<f Yearly Revenue 4o five Millions qf Capital^He censures 
the Administration anterior to his oxvn.'^General Principles 
of Mr, }^ecker on the Administration qf Finance. 

JV-IR. Necker was no sooner entrusted with 
the finances, than he desired the plans of each 
minister's expenditure to be laid before him. 
This was like placing himself at the head of go* 
vernment, or at least managing the affairs of 
state by a kind of negative means. Let us hear 
the discourse of the director-general on this 
subject ; it contains some curious details on the 
king's connexion with his minister of finance, 

** M. de Maurepas having desired me to com- 
municate to your majesty my observations on 
the note remitted by the war department, 
I have hastily thrown some ideas together on 
that subject. 

" They have proposed to your majesty to 
sanction new augmentations of expence, but 
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they have given no satisfactory feisons for st 
doing. ' '. . ' 

" 'They talk of expenditures, without spedfy^ 
ing or detailing to what purpose, but in a vague 
way; therefore, if your majesty had sanctioned 
this demand, some considerable expences would 
have been made, without any sufficient cause i 
and as, notwithstanding, every operation7 was ' 
specified, except what it would cost*, the war 
department would have had your majesty's orde^ 
to proceed, and the payment^ ^f the expences 
which its operation^ 'would itt<cur must haye 
been sooner or later indispensable. 

"It is therefore with the greatest wisdorri 
that your majesty's approbation has Beeh sus- 
pended ; affairs of such consequence (iinnot be 
decided on by a simple sketch ; 'and this obser- 
vation naturally leads me to reflect on a scheme 
of administration, by which alone ^our majesty's 
finances can be conducted with order, and, Joh> 
sequently, the Happiness of your reign,\anc^ 
the continuance of your majesty's powef^'' be 
ensured. ^' 

" It is against every kind of principle, that the 
expenditure should be determined separately 
from the means necessary to provide for it.— 
In eflTect, if it were only necessary to adopt a 
plan of politics, and draw a rejSresentation of a 
fleet or an army, there is jio sovereign but would 
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"ife able to Dro.ci;^;^ the meanSjOf conquering. the 
vorid ; for he might easily find ministers tomakq 
"vcombipatiops aad formlhe necesjary plans. But, 
it is ojn -the. alliance of specula.tion with the 
means of execution, it is on their connexion, 
^hat depend the difficulties as well a<$ the know-^ 
ledge of the statesman. 

\\ In vain would the ministers of the kings of 
Sweden, or. Denrmark; adopt measures, for raising 
jL^numerous array ; in vain, even, would the em- 
peror or the king of Prussia, although possessed 
of e;i^ten^iYe dpjjjinionsi^ attempt to acooqfiplish 
it, if, at the sain?. 1^ime,j they did hot introduce 
1^^^: mo^t 3 jjj§;id. econoI^y, .and renounce . every 
other ,Q|ygct of expenee.. . . 

r", Youi"^ majesty, richer and more • powerful 
than^ anyr. other sovereign of Europe,, ha^i also 
greater regulations of finance to qVxserve in 
coi^secjuence of th^ situiation of the kingdom ^ 
your piajesty, with reason, , would ^ desire to 
establi^sh your power both by sea and kudu 
whil^! the. other sovereigns of Europe have.onlyj 
one of those expences to defray. 

" Juj the mean tiqie nearly the third pf^rt*of 
your niajesty's revenue is consumed in paying 
interest for debts. An ancient magnificence in 
the expences of the court and in the house? of 
the princes, the managenjient of money concerns 
in the department of finance, a general renuss- 
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ness, a want of iiftibh,- excessive ' and accwau- 
la^ted salaries^ an incredible list of pensicw^of 
which no precedent can*be:fotjnd;) aii.thcfei ob-j 
JQCtsabsorb\stiH'a great prfrt of your diajesJy'sM 
rerenucfs, . . . ^ 

** In fintv tberer is anothersortnofforcef; which 
oftcfn elevat^^ a power of the second order tdl 
a level with the first; and this force i$ credit. 
It. must be undoubtedly great,, as it imparts the' 
means of converting four or five millions of an- 
nual revenue into a hundred millions^ of capital. > 
Now, this credit is considerably iiif^paired, if * 
not totally delstfoyed. We cannot • dissimulate, 
that it has r0quired. some finfesse alxd pains to ^ 
supply yoUf ^ majesty; for two years past,: with' 
considerable sums for the use of the navy ;. but 
there arie bounds* for every things and it is next 
to. impossible, in so short atime^: to obliterate 
the effects of fifteen ydars of peace, during 
which confidence and credit have been more 
abused than in times of war^ and that in ex- 
pending, imposing^ and borrowing, without 
rule or measure, and without attention to the 
performance of promises. 

" This combination of diverse citcuj?i«tances is 
sufficient to convince your majesty, that; al- 
though the richest king. in Europe^ you cannot 
dispense with constantly making thcj^e^fpefnces 
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of giovernmctit keep pace with its free resources ; 
particularly, as each minister can see no further 
than his own department; and as they are not 
employed in establishing the revenues, such 
difficulties are unknown to them, and the mi- 
sery of the people can never reach their ears. 
Having, therefore, only to consider the necessjlty 
of their own expenditure, it is not surprising, 
that they continually increase it; for there are 
few expences that have not a favourable side^ 
considered separately from the means we must 
take to provide for them. 

^^ It is, therefore, by a view of the whole at 
once, that wise and salutary determinations can 
alone be n^ade ; and it is because this princi* 
pie h^s been constantly neglectfed in the pre- 
ceding reign> that the finest kingdom in the 
universe does not enjoy its complete resources. 
Ministers who possessed the confidence of the 
king, governing the state, the army, and navy, 
created at pleasure every project of expence, 
nominated weak comptrollers - general, who, 
vain of their employment, and willing to 
support it, hesitated not to raise money for that 
purpose, sometimes by loans, sometimes by 
imposts, and sometimes by bankruptcy. The na- 
tural prosperity of France, from which they might 
Jiave dr^wn so much importance, only served 
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to repair, in some degree, the effect gf all these 
faults. 

** At the end of all these disorders, your 
majesty has declared war j but, if the ministei? 
of state, the minister of War, and the minister 
of the marine, concert their own projects, with- 
out reflecting on the meag^s of executing them, 
it is impossible to foresee the consequence. 

** It appears to me therefore indispensable, to 
establish at least a beginning regulation for that 
purpose. This regulation may require, that at a 
given time, for instance, by the month of Octo- 
ber, each minister shall make out his plan of 
operations; that these plans shall be sent to 
your majesty with an account of the sums they 
will require ; th^t they shall be immediately 
communicatefl to the administrator of finance, 
to concert with your majesty the bell means of 
providing for them > and, then, comparing the 
advantages which may be derived from the exe- 
cution of the plans with the inconvenience of 
providing the means, your majesty will give di- 
rections accordingly. 

" 5y this method we shall arrive at some cer# 
tainty ; but, without it, your majesty may, some 
time or other, experience severe mortification ; 
and, with the sentiments of probity and justice, 
which compose the essence of your majesty's 



chafact^, vyou may be^ obliged to sutimit W 
those sources of certain ruin, forced expedients 
and usury; add your mftjesty ^ill neVer behdld 
established that desirable orders wfaidh alone- 
can ensure tranquillity within, and power with* 
out." 
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CHAP. vir. 

Mr. Ifedcei^s first Exttminitiion of the Funds.^^IfPtefttion of .«.• 
. Lottery .r-^View of- the Minority of Parliament ^-^Causee qft 
DiprimesmVs hatred of the Director-General-^ Emulation be^ 
ixveen the Director and Depremesnil for a Refonn.r^ObservO" 
tiofis on the Measures of the Departmenf of Finance deposed in 
tht^ Parliamentary Registers, — Registering of the Edict of 
Loans; crmpteted before it was registered. -^Rivalship of Hie 
Financiers and Bankers^ 

Scarcely had Mr. Necker obtained the di- 
rection of the royal treasury, than he began ta 
examine the state of the funds. He proposed, 
on the 7th of January 1777, to raise twenty- 
four millions by loan in the form of a lottery ; a^ 
pjajt of which was to be re-imbursed in money 
to the, lenders -as chance should decide, and the 
rest to be converted into annuities, 

Mr. Necker declared, in his preambles, that . 
^ the state was already oppressed by annuities to 
the.amouat of forty millions. The edict was, 
however, .registered* It would have met with 
no obstacle, if Depremesnil, who happened not 
to be on good terms with Mr- Necker, on ac- 
count of the affairs of the India company, had 
not objected to it. Kept but of parliament, a 
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long time, by the minister, who feared the tur* 
bulence of his character, Depremesnil had, at 
length, succeeded in obtaining a seat as coun- 
sellor, and manifested his resentment against 
government 6very time the registering of an 
edict gave him an opportunity of making poli- 
tical observations. He opposed, therefore, the 
project of the loan ; and, since that first declara- 
tion of his opposition, never ceased to resist the 
operatLons of the director of finance. He main- 
tained, that this' creation of yearly revenue vras 
immediately connected with the interests of the 
nation, and that the company was not ade- 
quate to it : he declared, that the present situa- 
tion of affairs required the convocation of the 
states-general, because the nation was oppressed 
by a multitude of impositions approved by the 
parliament of M. de Maupeou. 

This opinion of the minority scarcely ob- 
tained any voices. The majority was calm on 
the subject of the loan, as well as on that of the 
convocation of the states-general; and it was 
an admonition not a little remarkable to Mr. 
Necker, who already entertained in his mind 
the idea of this convocation, who had plans 
ready prepared for it, and might conclude, that 
this sentiment met the ideas and wishes of the 
whole nation ; but the declaration of the antici- 
pated and immediate desires of a turbulent mi- 
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rority, in and out of parliament, in whose pro- 
jects he secretly participated, was then as ill- 
timed as their intentions were badly combined- 
Ke might be certain within himself, that the 
state was now acquainted with the desires of the 
minority ;. that, in the execution, the majority 
must suffer; and that, in like manner, as it 
would.be impossible to enforce laws among any 
people whatever, unless they were adapted to 
their manners and inclinations, so any opera- 
tion, depending on a feeble minority, would be 
foreign to the wishes of the nation. From this 
time the animosity of M, Depremesnil conti- 
nued to augment^ as well as his desires to bring 
about a meeting of the states-general. The di- 
rector-general, on his part, did not neglect that 
grand object. The opposition which had ma- 
nifested itself in parliament, and in the admini- 
stration of the finances, were respectively warm 
in their emulation to forward the grand revolu- 
tion of convoking the states-general. That of 
the provincial states, which Mr. Necker was 
about to offer to consideration, was only a dimi- 
nutive means of effecting it. 

Jn the mean time the loan edict was regis- 
tered, but divers observations were inserted 
with it. The parliament remarked, " that, after 
fourteen years of peace, the king, instead of di- 
minishing the imposts, as he had often promised. 
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was obliged to have recourse .to loans, wTiich 
were the germ of imposts ; that the state was 
going to be burdened with a fresh annual tax ; 
that the king could find no real resources, and 
perhaps not one resource, but in the execution • 
of his wise intentions, in forming plans of eco- 
nomy ; that, in order to effect it, he must en- 
ter into the most minute details, and concert 
with his ministers the means of reform ; and, 
that he alone was capable, by his authority, to 
stop the torrent of depredation." 

The enemies of Mr. Necker supposed and de- 
clared, that the director had furnished these re- 
presentations^ to convey his sentiments by means' 
of other organs to the heart of the king, and to 
prepare him for his opinions. The king, how- 
ever, seemed pleased with the observations, and 
promised his parliament to set on faot a refor- 
mation. 

The loan was filled up by the bankers before 
It was registered ; they seconded with zeal and 
fervour their fellow-financier, now elevated to the 
supreme administration of the state ; while the 
superior finance accused them of leaguing with 
him to deceive the government and the public. 
For form's sake, however, the gates of the royal 
treasury were opened, and guards placed about 
them. At the end of the day the loan was^ 
closed from the public, and no one couM pro- 
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cure a share but througH the medium of the 
bankers, who- had mcmopolked the whole. 
This gave occasion for the financiers to observe, 
that the minister's qpyeratfipn tv\^s a comedy per- 
formed by the speculators ; that Mr. Necker 
would b* .considered in France as the fa4:h€r<>f 
stock-jobbing, the destruction of his administra- 
tion, and the inventor of an artificial ctedit, apd 
9 new tribute in faypur.pf the bankers^ at the 
expenqe of the creditors of the state. FxQm this 
day, accusations, debates, and suspicions, never 
ceased in France, between the: financiers, and 
him they called the banker-minister y and his 
party : so great and subversive of established 
customs was the elevation of Mr. Necker, from 
the rank pf a ;banker to that of minister, in a 
state governed by momrchical establishments 
5iad prejudices. 

. in all the loans that took place during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Necker, the same facts, the 
same suspicions, a^d the same accusations, were 
brought forward ; and the same measures were 
observed by the bankers. We shall nomore 
repeat the observation. 
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CHAP. vm. 

Considerations On the Clioracter <^ the first Operaikms ^ Mr. 
Neckcr, and on his Administration in the Year l77S*'^Insti'- 
tution qf PrffCincial Assemblies in Berry, -^Inquiries of the 
Possessors qf CrOXim Lands^ formerly alienated in Faioour qf 
Courtiers, '^Suppression qf the Caisses Royales.'^^Exile qf 
M>*Lauraguais. — First Impressions against the reforming 
Spirit. qf Mr. Necker, — The Opposition penetrates into the 
Govemtnent; and the Principles qf tlie Monarcf^ penetrate , 
into the Opposition, by the Operations of Mr. Necker. 

jyL# De Clvgny, during his short administra- 
tion, was employed in overturning the principles 
of his predecessor. When M. Turgot was in- 
formed, that his ^dict of average was repealed, 
tears started from his eyes. Those fine pream- 
bles of M. TurgQt, which were to render France 
so prosperous, all disappeared in a few months. 
M. de Clugny, who entertained opposite opi- 
nions,, succeeded him. In his reception at 
the court of aids, it was observed, that the 
president proposed as models for him, " those 
ancient wise ministers, the friends of property, 
order, and personal situation, that did good 
without pomp, and without wishing to surprise 
the world by their novel ideas, or alarm it by 
their adventurous speculations. They made 
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justice and economy their basis; they were 
faithful in their engagements, and caused com^ 
merce and agriculture to flourish. Posterity^ 
the equitable judge of their administratioui pre- 
sented them to the gratitude of future genera- 
tions, as the benefactors of the human race/* 
This was a direct censure on the innovating 
system of M. Turgot, and of others like him* 

In a few months M. de Clugny died. M* 
Taboureau succeeded him ; and, in order that 
the philosophy and spirit of the English should 
not be driven from the administration, Mr* 
Neckerwas appointed director of the treasury, 
to act with M. Taboureau. 
- No party was surprised at the nomination of 
the latter. Ever since the reign of Lewis XV., 
they had talked of making him minister, on ac- 
count of his probity and fitness for the office. 
The nomination of Mr. Necfcer, a banker, on 
the contraiy, stirred up the indignation of the 
established authorities 5 and, this* ministeri 
without reflecting, that, his religion, birth, and 
country, could not be agreeable to the great, 
wa^ irritated in secret at this reception. . : 

The first year of Mr. Necker's adrainistrattori 
decided the nature of his enemies, and made 
them knownJ It threw a light on the inno- 
vating spirit of his future administration, and in-^ 
dieiited to attentive observers, that the opposi- 
tion of this new mimster would be established 
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against tht first liank o9F maigiatfabes^ and^ t&at 
•tihe force, or, to make use ctf" tshe terms of l3)c 
x>ffended magistndes, ^he riolehoe of his cha- 
racter, bis iBfleKibility, hb haii^hty and unndic- 
tive spirit, and tbe iresewtment of tfer jBaagi- 
stracy, would occasion jsome grierows aigid unex- 
pected events in Ahe state. Thus, -in the $Mie 
mannear as in tbe tiaie of M. TiJtg^K "W Ofjpo- 
sition, destructive to the establifihjad ofder of 
things, had acdewpaaied Mr. Necker into thp 
flepaattnaerit of -fipwrnGe^ whieb i^atumUy invalA^eii 
in it the anterior adminisitraitii^s ; a^^.the.gaaji 
JLewis XVI,, devoted •a'ltogeittlpifOrfto the iR%iiiiste;r, 
prepared himself these inaifespiciap^ .ev-ent^,. 
teJieving he was tprom<>tif%g the hi^^e^ of 
the /naticwi. 

The ^tthversianof the established owter -in «thr 
state, the suppre^aion of 4he inte»dante 1^ /fir 
nance^ tbe fsub^titiition of provincial akimiiiigKi- 
tions, and the abolitio© ©f the i»tendaftfe of ^wJj- 
merce, ga^e the greatest uneasin^sj^ to $h^ 
fefflilies ^that aspired, ^according 'to.<;^toin,*t^ 
fill -up those offices. J^aAaus of th^Sey-^tim^ 
a stranger to ^e miaistijy, from tbe.st^if3rft ^f^ 
banteet," which v^as rt^arded in the Hi^niiqi^ra- 
tianas::tt0 i?3ore'tban tjhat ^ftft;eoe^fm^cbi6fo% 
the finances, fflaolfal of hW 4<pbi^on> :^^ik^ 
diiced .hirii to. di^plapie rt'he'.'magigtrat^ijj^ 
illustrious 'vmK .wbwa r^i^ ;tioawrM*oJfej?fl« 
iamilies acGiise($l Mr, .NQ<1ker of itAfd^imm^ 
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schemes perfidious and mimical to the French 
monarchy, which the state ought to suspect, be- 
cause he commenced his administration by dis* 
placing the intendants of finance, established 
some centuries past to assist, and, if it was ne* 
cesskry, inspect the administration. The dismis- 
sal of M. Taboureau, whom Mr. Necker was 
appointed to assist, merely in the department 
of credit in the direction of the trefasury, con-» 
firined his intentions. It was thought, that 
^r. Necker wiished to become sole and abso* 
lut6 administrator of his department. 

M. Moreau de Beaumont, first of the inten- 
dants of finance, was charged with the manage«» 
ment of the domains and forests. It was 
natural for Mr. Necker, who was about to overr 
throw that adniinistratiori, not to retain him ia 
office near himself. M, Moreau consented to 
the subversion of his department, as well as M. 
de Fourqueux. 

M . Tr udaine, and M . Bouvard de Fourqueux, 
couhsellors of state, and intendants of finance, 
had the management of the gabels, the five j^iiV' 
cipal farms, the bridges and highways, the sea- 
poirts, the canals, and commerce and manufac- 
.turesv llie first possessed, in the branches of 
Jcnowkdge relative to bis division, a reputation 
.that will never , die. There was not a party ifi 
•all France but spoke of M.Trudaine with a 
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kind of veneration. No person in France was 
more worthy of the administration ; no one was 
able to give Mn Necker such clear and judi- 
cious advice, or so analagous to the genius of 
Frenchmen. His first duty was to offer them. 
Mn Necker, who had to serve an apprenticeship 
to the administration, if he had done his duty, 
should have made him the first person of his 
council. At that time Mr. Necker only pos- 
sessed a great portion of talent and genius for 
philosophical objects, which made him strange 
and dangerous to administration. " He had 
read and reflected a great deal ; he had tried 
himself in politics," as he says in the sixth page 
of the volume onhisadministration, ** by contri- 
buting to raise the India company^ and defend- . 
ing the interests of that establishment against 
intrigue and tyranny ;" he had published a book 
on the legislation of grain, and acquired a know- 
ledge of his profession of banker ; but all these 
preparatory studies and labours did not even 
touch upon the system of French administra- 
tion^ which he had to eixamine thoroughly before 
he could govern it; at the same time, he only 
appeared employed in creating and defending 
what he called public opinion, (that is to say, 
the innovating party that rose: up with him) 
against, as he termed it, intrigue and tyranny. 
He had commenced his career of administra- 
tion, in this company, by prosecuting tyranny 
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and intrigue His definitive administration ex- 
hibits no other character against the enormities 
that rankle in the government- 

The dismissal of M. Trudaine appeared, there- 
fore, an injustice, which established the most in- 
veterate prejudice against Mr. Necker, during 
the whole of his administration. . The director- 
'general wished to preserve his whole depart- 
ment to himself, without the interference of the 
king. M. Trudaine, full of honour and dignity, 
retired ; and that act that deprived a virtuous 
man of his office, a man whose name was fa- 
mous in administration, established against Mr. 
Necker the first suspicions, and the first com- 
plaints; so much the more vexatious, as the 
astonished and offended magistrates could only 
manifest them by the publication of pamphlets. 
• M. Boutin w^s employed in controuling the 
acts of notaries and assistants ; and, without 
possessing a renown to be compared with the 
preceding, h.e was as full of probity as M. de 
Fourqueux, ' 

M. d'Ormesson was charged with the taxes 
and twentieths of the clergy, with general re- 
ceipts, works of charity, militjiry convoys, ma^ 
nagement of gunpowder, &c. The nation saw 
with pleasure, that the most delicate employ- 
ments were entrusted to that virtuous man. 
JJis family had greatly distinguished themselves. 
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both in judiciary magistracy and in admini- 
stration. He was never mentioned in society 
without an eulogium attached to his name. 
^ M. Amelot, in fine, was the sixth intendant 
of the finances; and, like the former, it was 
observed with pleasure, that a man of merit, 
and who bore a distinguished name, by being 
the son of a minister that had rendered the state 
some services, was charged with the extraor- 
dinary war department, the artillery, &c. 

It was, therefore, a revolution in the finances, 
that abolished their organisation, and deprived 
the colleagues of Mr. Necker of acting with the 
king J and that rendered that minister absolute 
in his office, by having about him only his de- 
pendent clerks. Some of these were of obscure 
merit, or only known by the director-general ; 
the rest (Hameliri) had been discharged from 
the finances by ministers of probity. 

Mr. Necker having got rid of the intendants 
of finance about the middle of the year 1777, 
awakened their curiosity, instead of destroying 
their inspection, and provoked the i^sentment 
of all the families who had held these employ- 
ments. It was remarked in the high admini- 
stration, that Mr. Necker endeavoured to esta- 
blish despotism in his department, by making 
himself independent of his natural colleagues, 
that bad been established for agesj whilst he 
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substituted for the provincial intendants, men 
that were strangers to government. It was 
judged that these two operations were two re- 
volutions in the state. The first effectually al- 
lowed Mr, Neckcr to overturn the department 
of the finances; and the second, that of the pro- 
vinces. The former directed the revolution in 
favour of the plenitude of power with which 
Mr. Neckcr had invested himself, in getting rid 
of his colleagues, and putting a stop to the 
commufnications with the prince ; and the latter 
gave back to the French monarchy, as e^a* 
Wished by cardinal Richelieu, the forms that 
we're known in the time of the Valois. 

The s«|^ression of the intendants of com- 
merce excited the satoe murmurs. The 
two Montarans, father and son, had been 
brought up in the doctrines of administration. 
Genius and probity were hereditary in their fa- 
mily. The Cottes, the Blondels, and the Tolo- 
sans, were personages important by the services 
they bad rendered. No consideration could 
save those valuable men. The friends of tho 
forsaken party could scarcely mix in society 
to justify them, and make this revolution more 
interesting in their favour, by saying, ** that 
Mr. Necker asserted with effrontery that the in- 
tendants were cheats, ignorant, vaia and idle 
men, and enemies of the minister s that, as to 
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himself, he cared npt for his place, he waiited 
no profit from it, that he had only accepted it^ 
for the welfare of France, and that he only la- 
boured for the glory and restoration of the state ; 
but that, in so doing, he would have no rival* 
no superior, no check upon his actions; he 
would only be assisted by dependants. 

The suppression of the subaltern employ- 
ments of the administration, at the same time 
raised up against him, and placed in a state of. 
anxiety, whoever held any employment belong- 
ing to^ his department. The cancelling of the 
post-leases spread consternation among ^11 the 
companies that had contracted with the king. 
The extension of the twentieths persuaded the 
parliaments, that Mr. Necker would elude their 
authority. Monsieur, the king's brother, see- 
ing M. Trudaine and M. d'Ormesson dismissed, 
began to declare against him ; while M. de 
Sartines, by sacrificing M. de Pezai, and strik- 
ing a double stroke, annihilated a friend of 
Mr. Necker's, and -a partisan of his admiiji- 
$tration. Thus, the six first months of the ad- 
ministration of the director-general had already, 
stirred up against him a part of the rojal family, 
a portion of the ministry, the families of the 
high administration, the secondary administra* 
tions, and all the companies that l^eld burdei^t 
§ome leases under the king, 
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Mr. Necker braved the murmurs, cotnplaiiits, 
and resentment of the discontented ; firm in 
his plan to destroy the ancient institutions, he 
developed it in 1778, with redoubled activity. 
The republic of letters naturally became the 
ally and friend of a minister who was directed 
by its principles ; and Mr. Necker .established 
his power and his hopes on the peopfle and on 
the philosophical party. Madame Geoffrin eii- 
ti?rtained them on regular days at her house ; and, 
at her death, they shifted to the court of the mi- 
nister. So that Mr. Necker, instead of seeking 
the friendship of the most cherished and accre- 
dited administrators, deprived them of their of- 
fices, avoided their society, and laboured to op- 
pose his system of provincial administrations to 
the intendants of provinces. Instead of relying 
for support on the credit of great men in favour, 
he endeavoured to find out the origin of the 
possessions of the greatest part of the courtiers, 
whose ancestors had received their lands from 
the magnificent bounty of the sovereigns. Thus, 
instead of seeking the favour of the great, he 
endeavoured to strip them of their estates. 

Respecting the administration of\the inten^- 
dants of the provinces, " scarcely," said Mr. 
Necker to the king, *^ can we give the name 
of administration to this arbitrary will of a 
single man, sometimes present, and often ab- 
sent, sometimes capable, and sometimes inca- 
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pable, who has to direct the most important de- 
partments of public order, and who ought to 
know, having been employed a)l his life in 
nothing but requests and cassation, that he 
cannot be competent; and often, without 
measuring the extent of the commission with 
which he is intrusted, only considers his place 
as a ladder to his ambition. These ar6 the men 
who are timid before the powerful, and arro- 
gant towards the helpless. These are the men, 
that, above all, invest themselves with the royal 
authority ; and this authority, in such hands, 
must often estrange the heart of the people from 
the king. Your majesty may easily conceive 
the absurdity, and almost the ridicule, of this 
pretended administration. 

" It is from the fullest conviction of the 
defect of this contexture of administration, that 
I have ardently desired, for the honour of your 
majesty, for the happiness of your people, and for 
the accomplishment of the duties of my employ- 
ment, to communicate to your majesty the ne- 
cessity of thinking seriously and essentially on 
this important object. To this eflfect I would 
propose to you, sire, at first to introducie, in a 
general way, the trial of a provincial administra^ 
tion. By this measure your majesty will have 
additional guarantees of the happiness of your 
people. A wise equilibrium between the three 
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orders, whether separate or confounded ; a suf- 
ficient number of representatives to impart the 
desires of theit province ; some plain method of 
keeping the accounts ; an agreement to pay the 
same sum, as usual, into the royal treasury; the 
pimple power of making observations, in case of 
new demands, so that the king's Will maybe 
known thereon, and never thwarted ; in fine, 
the term gratuitous gift, absolutely interdict- 
ed, and the appellations of countries of ad- 
minrstration substituted for countries of state, 
in order, that the resemblance of names qnay 
never lead them to similar pretensions. This id 
an abridged idea of the conditions essential 
to a provincial administration. 

" The true benefits of a sovereign to his 
people, consist in laying open the ways of ame- 
lioration, independent of the qualities of the 
man who possesses his confidence; and such 
would be the eflfect of well-constituted provin- 
cial administrations. 

" I have observed sovereigns to possess 
different kinds of fame. War, politics, the arts, 
and magnificence, have by turns signalised 
their reign, and consecrated their memory. 
There now remains apparently but one new 
kind of ambition, and which is the most noble 
of all, attention to the happiness of the people. 
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A calmer and more enlightened age seems 
to expose the fallacy of all false grandeurs." 

By this extract of Mr. Necker's note, we per- 
ceive, that he despised every administration 
which he had found established > insomuch, 
that he dared to call the administration of the 
provinces " an abuse, a ridicule, a pretended 
administration." Almost two centuries of ex- 
perience had, however^ demonstrated, that 
many very flourishing provinces, Normandy for 
example, which was cited as opulent, had not 
bad any other administration than that of the in- 
tendants. Such a form of government had 
sufficed for the most splendid reigns of the 
monarchy. 

We observe also, that Mr. Necker reproached 
the intendants with considering their plan as 
ladders of ambition ; but he forgot, that those 
offices were not to be attained in France, but 
by gradual steps, from the inferior to the supe- 
rior employments, till they ascended to the mi- 
nistry. 

The suppression of the cames royales^ to unite 
the funds to the royal treasury, stirred up against 
him the treasurers-general. Count Lauraguais, 
who inherited from his, ancestors some lands 
alienated from the domains of the crown, endea- 
voured to turn the circumstance into ridicule ; 
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he wrote a pamphlet against the operations of 
the minister, which appeared to the opposition 
full of attic humour and poignancy : he received 
an order to retire to his estate. From that 
moment, the intendants of provinces and finance* 
the king's favourites and placemen, were aware^ 
that it was necessary, for fear of punishment^ to 
suffer their privileges and employments to be 
taken from them, without murmurs, in order 
that Mr. Necker niight overturn the forms of 
government. The parliament of Grenobk, 
however, were very clamorous. The parlia- 
ment of Rouen had broke out, and made more 
than vigorous remonstrances on the extension of 
an impost by virtije of the simple orders of the 
director of the finances. They had sent their 
first president, with four others, to give in the 
resignation of the whole body. The king ac- 
cepted their resignations, but ordered them to 
continue their functions until their places Were 
filled up ; in the mean time, h^ sent soiii^ 
troops iiito the neighbourhood of Rouen. The 
parliaments were supported in secret by a party 
of the ministry, who disapproved of the measures 
of Mr. Necker^ particularly those which obliged 
them to have recourse to him by the suppression 
of the cmsses royaks, . \ 

The chamber of accounts made also som* 
difficulties in registering the edict for the sup^ 
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monstrances did not, in a small degree, contri- 
bute to the violence which Mr. Necker mani- 
fested that year against the parliament, in the 
notes relating to the provincial administra^ 
tion* The opposition published them after^ 
wards, in 1781, in order to re-inforce itself > 
against the parliaments Which Mr. Necker had 
had the prudence to temporise with. 
- Mr. Necker, on this occasion, provoked the 
hatred of the people of the court, by his re- 
searches into the concessions of the ancient 
domains of the king, on conditions burdensome 
to the state; he had resolved neither to grant 
nor exchange any more, to permit no reversion, 
and suffer no succession in the affairs of finance, 
or in its principal employments ; and, above all, 
to put off, till the end of the year, the payment 
of pensions. 

T6 be acquainted/ on the other side, with 
what were his doctrines respecting the poor, we 
must hear Mr. Necker himself. *' It is not 
only," sjiys he, ^ as one of the mort pious duties 
of humanity, that I would recommend ; to t^c 
minister of finance, the protection of the people, 
and thp guardianship of the poor; it is also, 
because such a solicitude is the mean of contrir 
butingL-effectuaJliy to the prosperity and power of 
•a^^tate^ infant! cannc^. thrive^ and bCibrought 
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tip, wilihout the assistance of their pare»t$ ; popu^ 
lation iR coostmntly ireprcssed by the miseiy of 
the people. Hie sovei^iga must cberisb, and 
pay every regard to that descrij^ion of his 
subj^ts. ' A faithfui guide in the administra^ 
tion of finance is, a sentiiaent of profound love 
qnd consideration fbor the people.' 

^* If, during six yeaK of war, or preparatbns 
for it, and after having taken the finances in a 
state of disorder, X have xe^stabliabed the 
faaiaitce between the rev^n»es and the ordinary 
expendifaiDe, and if my adnninistration can pro-^ 
vide for extraordinary 0xpences without obli- 
ging your mnjrs^y to have liecourse to taxes, I 
shall have seconded the love of the king for his 
snil:yex:t$i It is a tcuth that has been in vain 
contradicted., Ilie respurc^s <^f my admini^tiar 
tion have prcwrided, without extraordinary im- 
posts^ fortjae«3q>ericesof. the years 1777, 177$^ 
1779, 17«0s, izaj^ afid even for <feose of a |wt 
of n8«5 Iwbilc, m England, th^ ttxw from 
I7i7* tQ nikVo taKQ9' whlcii will never be tatee» 
off, jttritm^ted.t^ $4 jftiHipnsa feut tfe^y have' 
borrowed nothing on annuities." 

The man, perhaps, who has contributed by his 
understanding, to prevent, during six years of 
such, great expenditure, the formation of fresh 
taxes ; who has been able to appropriate to use- 
ful labours the funds which they were allowed, in 
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times of the greatest tranquillity ; who has sa* 
tisfied the heart of the king, by pointing out 
' to him the means of distributing, throughout 
his provinces, the same resources as in times 
of peace, and even more; v^rho, at the same 
time, presented to the laudable impatience of 
the monarch the necessary resources for setting 
on foot, in the midst of war, the restoration of 
prisons and hospitals j who has gratified his ge- 
nerous inclinations by inspiring him with the 
desire of extinguishing the remains of servi- 
tude; who, in rendering homage to the cha- 
racter of the monarch, has seconded his dispo- 
sition for order and economy; who has soli- 
cited the establishment of paternal administra- 
tions, in which the most private inhabitants of 
the empire may take a part ; and, in fine, by 
a multitude of cares, has, in some measure, 
caused the name of the prince to be blessed, 
even in the cottages of the poor,-— perhaps such 
a servant has some pretensions, after his retreat, 
to represent, without a blush, the love^and care 
of the people as one of the first rules^ of admi- 
nistration. 
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OHAR IX. 

Vontinuation of the History qf the Opposition set up agaznst ttie 
Jirst Optrations of Mr, }jecker — The Clergy divided into thrte 
Parties on his Aecoumt — Gmisiderations on his Adndnisira- 
(ion, oil the Paper-Money which he created, and on the Cha- 
racter of the Bank, relative to the Royal Auihority — He is 
compared to LaxD. "^Suppression of the Treasurers^ and the 
Jncujnbra'nces of the King*s Households 

UURING the innovations and suppressions of 
Mr. Necker, the most passionate discussion ^nd 
abuse was poured forth against him. This 
abuse was the more mortifying, as Mr. Necker's 
party wag forsaken by the ministry, and the 
great men of the state. 

The mass of the clergy of France were averse 
to Mr. Necker. In that powerful body, how- 
ever, although weakened by the continual as* 
saults that were directed against it, he found two 
favourable minorities ; that of the philosophical 
bishops, as the Dillons, the Lomenies, the Bois- 
gelins, the Colberts, and the Cices. These per- 
sonages did not embrace his party as members of 
the clergy, but because the support of ministers 
was for them the means of elevation. The oppo- 
site part of the clergy were also attached to Mr, 
Necker. Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, whose 
religion had been so often metamorphosed into 
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fanaticism against the jansenists, was intimately 
connected with this protestant minister. It wa& 
the only plank remaining to bear him still up at 
court, where he was eclipsed by the political bi- 
shops, and froro which he was repulsed by the 
party of the qiaeen^ by that of the Choiseuis, and 
by the philosophers. The violence of this prelate 
had definitively insulated him from all the world. 
Thug Mr.Necker h^d in his interests the two ends 
of the clergy -, the political bishops, which the 
devotee clergy termed bishop-administrators of 
provinces; and Beaumont, chief of the devotee bi- 
shops, whom the political bishops, in their tone of 
pleasantry, called bishop-administrators of sacra-^ 
ments. One of the clergy of the middle party pub- 
lished the following verses : 

Nous Pavons vu, scandale epouvantable ! 
Neeker assisavec ChrJ^tophe a table^ 
I)t di)£ ppri^Ws $»y;ourat>t a I'eovi, 
Et grande ehere et nectar delectable ; 
L'eglise en pleure, et Satan est ravi. 
Mafs en ce jour, d'une indulgence telle, 
Qu^l sefaitjdonc It motif ipapori^tnt ?, 
C'est que Necker, h fait est tres-con$tant, 
N'est janseniste — il n'est que protestant. 

W^t s^ \v€i now ? O monstrous sioners ! 
Necker and Christopher join dinners. 
While ten gross prelates, round them, share. 
With bursting paunch, the sumptuous fare. 
Heli laughs ; the church s^rv^ys aglta$t,-^ 
Ask you tlie cause of this repast r — 
Necker's no jansenist, 'tis known— 
A mere, mere protestant alone. 
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As for the middle party, wt^ich was com*- 
posed of the wass of the Gallicari church, they 
only found in the director of the finances, a Ge- 
nevese, an innate enemy of the church and state. 
. The operations of the director-general against 
the high finance and against the receivers ex- 
cited against him the most violent uproaf. 
Pamphlets increased, and discredit began^. 
The complaints, on account of the suppressions 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, made the 
liveliest impressions at court. Notes were dis- 
tributed among the principal nobility, who 
possessed very considerable influence. Birth 
and rank still enjoyed their authority and credit. 
They continued to depreciate the merit of Mf. 
Necker. Verses and pamphlets were every day 
showered against him. It was however ob- 
served, that the opposition was on the part of 
the great, and the high finance, who were full 
of wrath and invective, and which tended to 
give the director of the finances the most pro- 
found inveteracy against the high nobility in 
credit and in place. A fresh memorial pub- 
lished against him augmented the uneasiness of 
his party. 

" I possess none but French sentiments," said 
the author; ** I wish to employ them in attack- 
ing the principles and the operations of the chief 
of our finances. In 1775, Mr. Necker> a fo- 
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i^ignef of no distinction, thought' to be abfe to 
enlighten the nation and the administration of 
M.Turgot, on the system of the absolute liberty 
of the commerce of grain. Writing then against 
the principles of government, he might have 
had reason to complain of a minister, who was 
the greatest enthusiast "for liberty, if he had 
<:aused hrm to endure the rigours of prohibition. 
Every citizen applauded, and the government 
reaped, the fruits of its toleration. 

" The political- constitution of France is en- 
tirely opposite to that of a republic. Its spirit, 
its forms, its magistracy, and its legislation of 
imposts, are different. Resources, effectual at 
Geneva, would be too dangerous for us. What 
might save its territory, would ruin the mon- 
archy. Mr. Necker, previous to his administra- 
tion, was only employed in speculative objects 
of commerce. Arrived among us, in absolute 
ignorance of our manners, our customs, our 
prejudices, our laws, and our forms, he found 
no other employ njent for his genius than in the 
bank. He there imbibed the spirit of calcu- 
' lation, and the very legitimate desire of making 
a fortune. The gain of 1,800,000 livres at the 
peace was the first result of it, in which no 
fault can be found, except in the refusal to give 
the clerks of foreign affairs the allowance they 
had agreed for, if this refusal was true :— but 
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aWiough St. Foix, Favier, and the president of - 
Lavergne, attest it, there is still not sufficient 
proof for an imputation of this nature. 

" The administration of the abbe Terray was . 
the epoch when Mr. Necker's talents wer^ de^ 
veloped. He negotiated the loans and the 
scheme of paying the creditors of the state 
with debts owing to it. He made great profits 
therein; by which, in six years, he insured a 
capital of six millions,— we ought not to cqHt 
elude otherwise than by dirit of good fortune. 
W« cannot blame this good fortune ; but surely. 
it is impossible not to allow, that Mr. Necker has 
less right than another to censure the opulence 
of people of finance. It is almost impossible to 
imagine, that a desire to increase this fortune 
could have induced him to seek the adrninistra-^ 
lion of our finances. If he has sacrificed every 
thing to M. de Pezai, to arrive at it; if he has 
thought it his duty to give two millions by way 
of caution to the king, in order to*obtain it^ 
the hope of gratifying his active genius, and of; 
immortalising himself, might have been his mo- , 
tive ; for it is difficult to attribute to him a love 
of the country ;-^he was not born a Frenchman.. 
On another side, he has refused to accept of 
any salary; which is so extraordinary a disin- 
terestedness on the part of an individual o£. 
.another country towards the king of Fjrfinpei 
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that jealousy may accuse him of pride, or 
suspect that he may make amends for it by 
amalgamating" the affairs of the finances of 
France *with his brother's bank. Befides, \te 
do not perceive that his occupations, anterior 
to his administration, had prepared him for the 
duties of his employment. He had published, 
it IS true. The Euhgium of Colbert ^ a work of 
merit, and his book On the Commerce of Grain^ 
thr.t has some good points in it ; but they are 
pervaded vs^ith a spirit of system and principles 
dangerous and inimical to our opinions of pro- 
perty and proprietaries. 

*^ Mr. Necker was scarcely established in his 
office of director-general, when he thought of 
dis:pensing with the intendants of the finances. 
This event announced a new plan of admi- 
nistration. It seemed to imply, that he con- 
sidered oiir government as a series of errors. 
These intendants had existed for two hundred 
yearii The house of Bourbon had created 
them, and reserved them as permanent coun- 
cils and co-operators with the ministers of the 
finandes. This- employment was the recom- 
penct' of the high robe, and of the, most distin- 
guished members of the council of state « What 
was Mr. Necker's intention in annihilating this 
council ? The enemies of his fame pretended, 
that, being director" of the royial treasury under 
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M. Taboure&u in 1777, ftdl of hope that he 
should succeed to his employment, and taken 
Wp with the mesais of conducting afi admini- 
stration of which he had then no knowledge, he 
saw with terroT the vicinity and rivalship of 
the intendants. He jtidged it necessary t6 
employ only dependent ckrks, who persuaded 
him, thsit the expulsion of their masters was the 
only meibod of establishing his iGde^endence, 
his system, and his iiinovations, without any dis- 
quieting contradiction. These clerks, who 
think themselves the architects of the stat?e} 
because they ate the workman, offered them- 
selves to fill up the deficiency, and represented 
the ancient council of intendants as observers, 
that would place themselves by the side of 
Mr. Necker, in a. state of perpetual contradic* 
tion. Such was the destiny of the intendants 
of finance, of the Ormessons, the Trudaiftek, 
the Fourqueux, the Chauvelins, ^nd the Ame- 
lots. Could not their probity, their fortune, their 
birth, and their co^itiexions with the supreme 
magistracy; be the guarantees of the putity of 
their principles and of their virtue? Is it aa 
economy worthy of the throne, to displace the 
elect of the magistracy, and of the administration, 
and to substitute clerks in their stead? Isi:hat 
economy commendable in a mdnkrchical state, 
by which rank is rendered so despicable, that the 
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jnost distinguished* persons of the state, by thair 
employments or by their birth, accustomed 
till now to treat of affairs with the magistrates, 
must be obliged to wait in the anti-chambers of 
plerks, tp attend their publijc audiences, or to 
write, tp be admitted to speak to them ? The 
destruction of the intendants might be a plan 
of economy at Gepeva, but never in a king-r 
dom like ours. A minister of the fij^ances sees 
econoniy where there is individual security, 
where there is wisdom ip devising and honesty 
in executing. 

*^ The suppression of the treasurers of the dif^ 
ferent administrations incurs the most grievous 
incpnvenienpe : the dependence pf the army, 
the marine, and foreign affairs, pn the operations 
of the minister of the finances. Whether this in? 
ponvenience be sufficiently balanced by the wisr 
dom and character of Mr. Necker, a banker and 
a foreigner, the event will prove. Law, a for 
reign banker, suppressed also the treasurers of 
the army, the navy, the king's household, &c» 
and the state cpuld only stand two years. Every 
pne at the head of a department is minister of 
it ; and confusion takes place of order, if the 
minister pf finance makes them subject tp his 
administration. 

f* As to the refpr^n in the king's household^ 
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it must be acknowledged, that in many respects 
It was necessary; but destruction is not reform. 
The majesty of the throne requires some luxury 
of expence in the regal establishment. The style 
of the court of Versailles, and the parsimony of 
the republic of Geneva, are incompatible. The 
palace of a great monarch cannot be reduced to 
the silence of a mournful solitude; the environs 
of his abode cannot at once be changed into 
deserts. What a terrific prospect is Mr. Necker 
preparing for the royal family ! The parliament 
of England, actuated by the seducing example 
of our plans of reform, are at this moment dis* 
cussing the advantages and inconveniences of 
them ', and fhat nation disposes every year of a 
great sum, to support the splendor and maT 
jesty of the throne, 

t ^^ As to the caisse d'escomptCy we will agree 
that it is impossible to unite the credit of it to 
the military power of the state. An absolute 
monarch ought to renounce the confidence of 
his subjects 5 he must know how to defray the 
expences attendant on benefices. A bank, or, 
what is the same thing, the place where the 
fortune of the head of the state is deposited, either 
in a republic or a dependent and limited mon- 
archy, might be of great use; but, for a hundred 
and fifty years past, every thing has been done in 
J^rance to prevent the state from falling intq tjie 
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rank of dependent monarchies *. A bank might 
there too be established, if it was by French pro- 
prietaries, without the intervention of govern- 
K)ent, and. without supporting its inflence. If 
Messrs. Germani, Girardot, Haller, Rilliet, Deo- 
dati, and other Genevans, were Parisians and 
proprietaries, the establishment might be natural 
and durable ; but the admifiistrators of the cahsc 
i'escompte are almost all foreigners. And wl^o 
will answer to the public, that, after having 
extracted a sum proportionate to their desires, 
they will not go and enjoy their fortune in a 
country of their choice,, leaving us only their 
tissue paper to dry our tears. If, besides, this 
bank has the fault of being instituted by order 
of council ; if the royal treasury take an intere^ 
in the circulation of its notes; if the mould be 
in the independent hands of the m ilitary power ; 
if government be no more obliged to sanctioh 
this paper than it has sanctioned the most legi- 
timate rights of the creditors of the state ; if 
the mass of notes may be increased tenfold 
without iilconvenietice ; is not th'rs establish- 
mejit in France a proceeding too monstrous to be 
endured, dependent too as it is on the momen- 
tary credit of the minister, its founder and pro- 

♦ Mr. Necker, frora the time of his elevation to the admi- 
nistration, did every thing in his power to prevent the form 
of this kind of govemmeiH from being preserve^. 
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lector ? Is not the catastrojAe of 1720 still 
present in the mind of every Frenchman ? 
Now Mr. Necker has tried all methods for 
the success of these notes ; he has written to 
the companies of finance to engage |them to 
sanction them ; he has made use of them 
himself in the payments of the royal treasury ; 
he has agreed with the principal bankers, to 
make their payments with that paper only. 

" An administrator should at least avoid, 
in his writings and plans, as well as in their 
execution, such inconsequences and contra- 
dictions that announce an incoherence of ideas. 
On one side he every where declares the want 
of money; and on the other, he enumerates 
the suppression of employments, the expence 
of which created an enormous debt. 

- " He promised reimbursements in the king's 
name, and he has repaid nothing. 

" He writes, and causes to be written, that 
the abundance of the specie of the kingdom 
requires a prompt exportation of our millions, 
sadly heaped together ; and he creates a paper 
money that multiplies them. 

^^ He endeavours to establish public confi- 
dence for his loans ; and by his loans he aug- 
ments the debt so considerably, that the state 
must sink under it. 

" He publishes incessantly his plan of govern- 
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xncBt without new imposts ; and he incessantly- 
augments them indirectly. 

*^ Mr. Necker looks upon those people as his 
enemies, who observe to him, that he is utterly 
ruining the monarchy. Some day they will be 
Jieard j but it will be then too l^te/' 
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CHAP. X. 

jtdmnistration of Mr. Necker in 1119. -^Continuation of the Hi" 
story qf his Destructions, ^^Examination of the great Burdens 
of the State, — The Treasurers qfthe Household of the King and 
Queen are suppressed, — M, de Sartines* Plans for a Descent 
<m England, and the Projects qf Mr. Necker for a Peace.^^ 
Continuation of the EstablishmcffUs of the Provincial Assent 
blies^-^Provincial Assembly of Montauban, 

JVlR. Necker, finding himself publicly at- 
tacked by the political bodies; and by the counr 
cil of state, had desired to be made a member 
of the council, in order to have the privilege of 
entering therein, to discuss his projects. M. de 
Maurepas, who observed in Mr. Necker a se- 
cond Turgot, opposed him. The first misun- 
derstandings between the minister and the di- 
rector are dated from this circumstance. The 
year 1779 was still more tempestuous, as the 
partisans of the minister and tourtiers increased, 
and as the resistance on the part of Mr. Necker 
was more spirited. Money was wanted, war 
was declared, and Mr. Necker, striking at the 
great, wha were the reputed cause of the dila- 
,pidations> hadrai$ed the credit to such a poin^ 
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that his fellow-bankers supplied him with all 
he required. 

The rivalship between Mr. Necker and M. 
de Sartines, minister of the marine, this year 
broke out openly. The former suspected the 
latter of dilapidation ; and the latter declared, 
that Mr. Necker had endeavoured to render 
abortive his preparations for war, and that he 
was bought by the English. Mr. Necker per- 
sisted in being made acquainted with the man- 
ner in which the money he had advanced to 
M. de Sartines had been disposed of, -which 
amounted to some millions. M. de Sartines 
replied, " that it was in the secret service of the 
state." The king decided between th^ parties, 
in sueh a manner, however, as left them still at 
variance on the subject. Mr. Necker was not 
initiated into the secrets relative to the appropri^ 
ation of this money. 

|t was conjectured, that he was strongly at- 
tached to England. The friendship of the Eng- 
lish government for Geneva, the two coantPies 
being of the same religion, arid the pafticular 
partiality for the British which Mr. Necker had 
discovered, persuaded many, that M. de Sartines'' 
declarations were not without foundation j above 
all, as, since Mr. Necker was acquainted with a. 
plan of making a descent on the coasts of Britain, 
which alwaysh struck a panic into th« Ex^glisb^ 
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he had carries hi^ zpal 30 far a^ to^ propose a 
project of pacification to the king, which M. dc 
Maurepaia md M. de V«rgenne« had caused to 
foil- 

In the.niidst of these debater* puisuing the 
exiecution of his plan$» h^ suppressed the trear 
surers of the household of t'he king and. queen, 
the three offices of comptrollers-general, those 
of treasurers of provisions, those of steward^ 
chamberlain, and eq.uery, and that of the 
queen's household. The prince of Conde was 
deprived of his employment of graad-ma&ter of 
the king's household. On another side, Mr. 
Necker established the provincial administration 
of MoQiaubao^ and furnished the funds which 
had been raised by the loan. The intendante 
of the provinces, the financiers, and others, 
complained to M. de Maurepas, that he seemed 
to approve of Mr. Necker's throwing desolation 
into every family of distinction, and that he 
permitted the citizen of Geneva to change the 
order of government, and to destroy it piece- 
meal, as he would demolish an edifice. M. 
de Maurepas answered, in pleasantry, that Mr. 
Necker was a maker of gold, and that he had 
established in the government the philosopher's 
stone. 

" That is to say," replied Senac de Meilhan, 
" that a loan is. a recompence for destruction." 
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**Predsely so/' Returned M, de Mautepas'i 
*' He gives us millions, provided we grant hint 
the suppression of a few emplbyments/* 

" And if he asked you to cut off the h^ad!^ 

of the intendants " ^* Perhaps," replied M^ 

de Maurepas^ '' we should permit it Find the 
philosopher's stone for us, and I promise yoa 
that his majesty will make you minister the 
same day." 

Which is exactly sayidg, that M. de Maurie- 
pas, to obtain money, allowed Mr. Necker to 
destroy the monarchy. 

M. de Maurepas, however, secretly con- 
vinced that he had found in Mr. Necker a se- 
cond Turgot, sought, in the bottom, only some 
plausible opportunity to dismiss him ; pf which 
the director-general was apprised. 

" It is impossible to express," says he, of 
himself, *^ the fortitude which it was necessary 
forme to possess: I still remember that long 
and dark stair-case of M. de Maurepas, which 
I ascended with fear and melancholy, uncertain 
of the reception which my ideas, that most fre- 
quently tended to the increase of the revenue, 
would meet with from him, I still remember 
that cabinet en entresol, under the roof of the pa- 
lace of Versailles indeed, but over the great 
apartments, and which, by its diminutiveness 
and its situation, seemed a true extract and 
a superfine sketch of every vanity and of every 
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this, that a minister/ gf own oMin the ostentation 
&nd customs of a courts was to be advised with 
on reform and economy. I remember all the! 
skill I was obliged' to exert^ in order to succeed^ 
and several times I was repulsed. At length I 
obtained some concessions for the public weaL 
r obtained them, I could easily perceive^ as a 
kind 0/ recompeTice, (qx the resources I had 
found in the midst of the wan 

" In the presence of the king I was more 
encoura^eii ': yotmg and virtuous, he could, and 
he wout^ Hear every tteng* The queen also list-" 
ened to me favourably ; but to how much ha** 
tred and enmity have I been exposed in the 
Wgal presence, at court and m town* My 

constancy was ever put to the test, to counter* 

, ^.j v--'y<''-^ -iff *• ^^-»'* ,* ^ .ii.. 1. I..' »i 
a^t th6 effects of credit and powen I had ta 

combat every fafction of mterest ih this conti« 

nual strife; and every moment was my. fragile 

cxistende at stake.^^ 
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, . CHAP. XI. 

continuation^ tfte Oppo^tions stirred , up against $he: M^asuris 

of Mr. Necker.'^Tke Treasurers fif the Kiti^^s Brothers, 

^ united, deliver to Monsieur, ar^d tJie Count* d^Jrtois, a 

' Virulent PAper ' against his J^dihtnistration; they pretend 

that Messrs. Maleshei-hes and Turgot- are the ^utk&ra 

f Qfit'-^ffAtdryof'/Mr, Necket^s AdsmwtroJSiok, ft^ -his 

; copiing to the Direction (^ tlie Finances, ^o the. Month qfjipril 

1780, according io^ tJie^ Account^ the Chiefs qf^ the Finances, 

' {f Monsieur and the Counjk d^Artpis, 

jf\MOJ^GST the irifinife number of writings 
that attslcked the operations of Mr, Necker, his- 
tory distinguishes those V^hich'the contemporary 
iiriahciers opposed to hi§ prihqiples. The king's 
Brothersl not* beihsr abTe fo 'draw at pleasure 
froni th^ royar treasury^ 9pd. 'finding them- 
selves restricted by Mr. Necker's ihatten'tioh 
to trivial applications, thundered against him. 
A memorial was remitted, in the month of 
August 1780, to Monsieur, the king's brother, 
and to the count d'Artois, by their chiefs of 
finance, who were of course enemies of Mr. 
Necker. To render it the more interesting, 
they circulated copies of it at court, and attri- 
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buted the work taM. de Malesherbes, and par- 
ticularly to M.Turgot. 



" I have watched all your operations, since 
your appointment to the finances, said M. Tur- 
got to M, Necker, and 'I every day see, that I 
comrpitted a great fault upon entering into admi- 
nistration. I ought to have chosen you for my 
first clerk, and such a place at that time would 
have suited you> I left the management of the 
accounts and register' to M. de Vaisnes; and 
you know better the manner of keeping the 
books and balancing, the accounts. I consi- 
dered this labour as beneath myself 5 it was my 
principal fault ; apd was derived from the pre- 
judices of birth and education. ^ ^ 

*^ Different inVvery respect from my predeces-; 
sbrs and myself, you possessed more advantages 
than we did. ' You have employed with success 
the knowledge jhat Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin,. 
and Colbert, had the imprudence to throw intp 
the subalt;efh classes. You detest the financiers, 
and you have a strange aversion for the 'magi- . 
stracy. Born a republican, you do not love the 
forms . of the monarchy . You are connected. 
witH every banker, and you are a banker your7 
self; your fortune is in a bank, and tjaere is 
not one of your operations that. In the lend, is 
not for the profit of the bank } while the great 
^ ' • 02 
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njinisters of past times were only adm'mistra* 
tors. You are only acquainted with, the calcu- 
lations of imposts ; and they saw nothing more 
important in them thaii their basis and thpir 
legislation. You have, introduced into our 
i^hances, the science of transferring debts, apd 
raising loans, to which every banker in distress 
must nave recourse ; and you, have appeared a 
^i^rprising man, because yoa had, never opeijied 
an account at the bank. 

** Circumstances have been particularly fa- 
vourable to you. Clugny, your predecessor, had 
prepared your reforms. You had opened, the- 
port-folios of M. Malesherbes and myself; you. 
had taken your^ ideas, of suppressing the trea- 
sures from them, as well as the reform of thg- 
king's household. We have had to. execute the 
labdur,and youreap the honour ofit; butyou have 
risked its success.by the manner in. which yoii, 
Bave presented it to the public. M. de Maler. 
sherbes and myself Vould have thought,, that we^ 
<tid not sufHciently respect the great officers of the . 
king*s household^ if we had had the idea of re- 
fornl without their co-operation; and.you, sir» 
ybu refuse them>in the eyes of the king. and" the . 
ntitfon, the merit of an honourable sacrifice j,' 
ah;d you endeavour to disgrace them, by worl?- 
ing with mystery, and in secret. You inspire^. 
lA the kjn^ an unjust, distrust towards them^ 
ydu manifest an hitention of deprivmg them of 
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what is their du^ ; and add msinuatiOns, to give 
ah idea, ttet if they were not accomplices m the 
mriversions which distressed the state> they at 
least tolerated them. 

** In a monarchy, ministers bught to be the 
firet to know how to appreciate the distinction 
of rank, and the respect due to personages who 
are employed near the monarch ; and you are a 
great stranger therein. M. de Malesherbes and 
myself would have conceived, that we had failed 
in our duty, ijf we had excluded the great officers 
of the crowri from concerting directly with the 
king the project of reform. The great officers 
of the king's household Were in the habit of 
transacting affairs with Lewis XVI. : we should 
have thought we were guilty of an unbecoming 
usurpation, if we had enriched our administra- 
tion by the spoils of others. Your conduct to^- 
, wards them has, therefore, proctired you a re- 
fusal to a£t with them; because of your personal 
incapacity, and your ignorance of the forms of 
the government of the state, which have induced 
his majesty not to suffer you to be admitted into 
the ministry, or the employments of the state, 
as you can neither be acknowledged, nor regis* 
tered nor sworn, to afny part of it. After such pro- 
ceedings, you have reason to expect all the im- 
pediments and all the humiliations that are at« 
tached to similar offences. 
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" As to the suppression of the treasurers, how 
could you think of comprehending the queen's, 
in despite of the formal clauses of the marriage 
contract of that princess, on the faith of which 
she .has consented to become our soverieign : 
tremble lest some one should opch her eyes to 
the consequences of this violation of the most 
sacred of engagements ! Already has the council 
of the queen, composed of M. de Paulmi; her 
chancellor, M. Berthier, her superintendant, 
M. Augeard, her private secretary, and others, 
protested, at the ar^nalj against the edict' of 
your reforms. '. . 

" Your rivals in banking pretend, that you 
have only made these suppressions to^vour.the 
cofftrs of your company. M. de Malesherbes and 
myself had only the interest of the state in view. 
Tbey have wished to persuade me, that you 
hav<j some private ends, and that your ability, 
in the transfer of debts^ and in banking, has 
formed some intimate connexions between 
your house and the caisse d'escomptey the* black 
potes, the commerce of loan notes, and the 
funds of the royal treasury. : The notaries^ the 
bankers, and the agents, that have no concern 
whatever in your affairs, declaim, night and day, 
against you. They calculate the progression of 
your fortune from the establishment of your 
bank. Since vour elevation to the administra- 
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tion in 1777, there have been upwards of forty 
additional dlerks employed in it. Without advanc- 
ing a farthing, your bank has gained, in the last , 
six months, onemiilibn seven hundred thousand 
livres on the monopoly of the last lo.qn. I can 
now perceive the reasons that have induced the 
'chief of the finances of France, a banker, and a 
Geneves^, to suppress the coffers of finance, 
^hd todiscfedit the finances. 

"**' I shall dwell but a moment on the alarming 
'Circulation of the mass of paper money, called 
black notes. The banks,individuals, ahd.the house- 
holds of the princes, are obliged to receive tKem 
as turrent coin. There are, perhaps, to the 
idnrount of one hundred millions in circulation* 
This is just following the steps of. Law V the 
foundation of the credit of France is, at this day, 
on a sheet of paper, on your word, and on opi- 
nion. It is not surprising, that the house of 
■commons at London should Have' pronounced 
your eulogium *i ' , 

" You detest,' sir,' the farmers-general ; ' for 
myself, I only hated the ■generaJ-farm. For ^ 
jfong time since, there has existed a rivalshjp 



* It is not ixxxi^ that Mr. Necker's fortune was augmented 
«ither during his first or second administration ; i^ has dimi- 
nished by the deposit that he .made in the nationjil treasury^ 
- whicii is not yet refunded. 



between the financiers and the banke^s^ Jhe 
^nanciers have had the superioi;fty ^ill iJje 
present timei under your reign» ihe banlj;ers 
have obtained it. AH pur predecessors, froip tjie 
time of SuJly, have preferred the companies 
of financiers to the companies of bankers^ 
from a conviction^ that bankers \\9-Yp ^wp 
countries 5 that, where they find nioney cheap; 
and the other, where they §eH it v^iy dear 
to their 9wn advantage. The financiers were 
dependent on the governnjent i and the baoker$« 
on the contrary, hold it in eternal depend- 
ance, The bankers begin by l^ending to 
t]he government, for the term of six moi^th^ 
with gonamission, which makes it double, Gq- 
vernment mis into difiiculties j then they ad- 
vance, for four months, with triple commission, 
The embarrassment increases; they. ndvin;i<?e 
np more, but at three months, with a q[uadrup]je 
commission. If the government becomes tired 
pf i4supy,'it must pay, without the possibility of 
retreating, otherwise it . would, be accused of 
having become ^ b^pkrupt wit^h the banks of 
Geneva, London in particular, and with Hoi* 
land, tjiat in future would never be concerned 
with a perfidious and di^bonpurablp goveru- 
merif. >fow, what have bpen your views ia 
establishing your credit with the bankers, hu- 
nailiatjng the French finan<piers^ and ruining 
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Ijjieir credit ? Yqu, who desire to ht firm and 
independent in your office, without Ae smallest 
contra,dictiQn> muU be obeyed and satisfied, 
otherwise you do not hesitate to take your ac- 
fcpmit§ in your hand, and propose to the king to 
^rn^it you to resign. You imagine, that his 
n)aJQ&ty cannot grant it, because you suppose 
p^ is absolutely dependent on you. You have, 
aj5 I imagine, made the state debtor to your 
house, and to your bankers, one hundred and 
thirty millions for six months. If the king should 
dismiss you, where is he to find that sum, after 
you have destroyed the credit of the ancient 
financiers ? 

'* In the ancient fonn of administration, 
when the government borrowed from the finan- 
ciers dependent on the administration, they 
wer^ ani^ipiis to: preserve their places and 
i^ployi2i9ient$. The contractors wished to 
^nsure their undertakings, the farmers their 
l^ses> ai^d the titularies their offices ; all was a 
securitjf for the fidelity and extent of these 
resources. Your bankers, on. the contraify, have 
no tie tpj aftta^h %h^m ; they are no longer in 
ppsjfe^^p of your effects ; they have been very 
careijul J,o pijit them in circulation. M. de 
^auraguais, a twelvemonth ago, said, in his 
publication, that no minister ever possessed 
§Uf^ prepondey^tiOg credit as you> precisely. 
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because ybu are not minister, and that you 
cannot belong to the council. He was per- 
fectly right By the play of your bank, you art 
the most dangerous cosmopolite; by the as- 
cendancy of your severe and imperious manners, 
, you get rid of all opposers ; you take advantage 
' of the complaisance of M. de Maurepas, as well 
as of hiS goodness ; he laughs at all that you do, 
because he gives play to the irregular torrent of 
your imagination; you take advantage of the 
frank and pliable disposition of a young prince,, 
whose desire it is to act justly; dnd who is 
anxious to adopt any plan for the good of the 
state ; he has no longer a council of finance to 
.consult with ; every thing is at tlie- mercy of 
your clerks, and your caprice. All things are 
overturned by you ; and you establish confusibn 
to render yourself necessary tp'the^vre-establish- 
ment of order. You persuade the kingj that 
truth caqnot reach him, but through yourself. 
It is the calculation of intrigue, self-interest, 
and ambition. You aim, like Erostratus, at 
gk)ry and immortality. • . . ^ 

" With the title of liberator of your brethren, 
theprotestants would flatter your vanity ; itwould 
be decreed to you for evei, if you could contrive to 
give them, a civil establishment, toprocure them 
the privileges of citizens, liberty, and toleration^ 
You are sure of the diminution. of the power of 
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the clergy. Your vigorous^edict, relating to the 
hospitals,^ is preparing the ruin of their credit 
and riches ; you have opened the trenches 
against them ; the grand blow is struck. All the 
rest will not fail to come down; you will trans- 
fer all the credit of the state, aiod all the wealth 
of France, into the hands of protestant,Genevese, 
"English, and Dutch bankers. The clergy will 
be consigned to contempt, and dependent on 
the consideration of ydiif brethren. These 
views are the effect of a great genius, and yoii 
add thereto considerable address. 

^^ All your predecessors, notwithstanding, had 
uniformly rejected. your system; the plan of 
abolishing the finances was proposed eighteen 
years ago. Government perceived, that it 
tended to annihilate the necessary credit of the 
state; and ycm ought not to bave forgotten the 
advantages you derived froth it in the cotlrse of 
last year. Experience will prove; what the 
registering farmers y which you have esta- 
blishedj Will do for i^; you will then receive 
the benedictions of the pebple on the mild 
equity of your administration ; this is what you 
are in expectation of ; and it may be at no great 
distance. Your religion and birth, in the mean x 
time, are obstacles to your admission into the 
employments of the state, and of the ministry. 
-Your wife> formerly mistress of a village . 
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jsehool^'can she pr^teod to the inonows of^tnc 
iouvre * ? 

'^ In vaunting x)f4isiiiterestediiess,aiyd a nel«- 
.5^1 <)i the loaves add jfitlies^ yxyo. give an^ojpfKHr- 
tu.nity for people^ who are not acquainlbed wkh 
you> to ask if Mr. Necker is opuleat enovgh to 
piake such sacrificei^. Those who ace ac- 
quainted with you^ and have w^qhed the pro- 
gress of your fortune, malignantly^ answer^ that, 
on your coming from Geneva, you began, bjr 
enaploying ypujself as clerk to a banker 5 that 
finding the ptofessijon of a banker to be very 
jprofi table, you set up a bank yourself; that^ to 
accomplish it, you ventured to speculate in the 
stocks, on the prospect of a peace; aBd» in 
isrder .to be able to play a«ure game^i you made 
^ proposal to two of the principad clerks at Ver- 
s.aiiles, that, if they wou4|d make y,ovi acquainted 
with the time of the conclusion ^i the treaty, 
jtbey should have a third of your profits ; that 
you gained one;iiiilioii eight huip^red thousand 
Jivres. They add,, that whilst you; were under 
M* Teiray, you transacted some Ijttle stock- 
jobbing business with the king> termed honest 
lisiiry, taking the profits thereof, and selling 
them to advantage, to jhe royal treasury. By 

♦ Notwithstanding, the daughters of merchants and finaiir 
t iers, who were married to dukes and peiers> were never de^ 
hacred that, honour. ... . ■. w 
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these means yoU' gained, iii s4x dr seven- yfeaife; 
' an- annual income ef a hundred thousand cpomm. 
These facts' ptece your sat^e* on tiie opulenc6^ of 
Jffidneiers^ aft* oi^mpki' fertunesj in a very ridku^ 
teu« ^rrit d view, as t^ fortune of* banUet^s 
adA^inceiS' Ji^ Rcarly a& surprising a nianner, Db 
ttot iimagine, ^at people are dw^* by the petty 
trick of your destroying the bank of your 
^rothei^ jSrei^fntoni^ and the same year Erasing thef 
Aai»es ef Oirardot and Ha^ler^ your fr^endS^aS^fa 
partners, fr6^- the Vi^ of ttaaliers in tile royal 
almanack. Your disinterestedness on the 
loaves and fishes , and the bribes that you have 
refused, is only a parade, and an insulting 
deception : we might well be generous, if we 
were possessed of a banking-house that per- 
plexed all the affairs of Europe. 

^* You affect, sir, too public a contempt for 
the farmers-general, and their families, ^ It 
would have been unpardonable in me to have 
spoken of your birth, if you had not aspersed 
the families of our financiers. Your con versa-. 
tions, as well as those of your wife, have 
reached their ears. They are, no dpubt, still 
supported,^ although deprived of their offices, by 
the voices of the great men of , the state. 

** The destruction which you have occasioned 
in the office of the receivers had created a 
greater sensation than the reduction of the 



farmers. The company of rcc-eipts wa$ of ad- 
vantage to the credit of the state, since you have 
drawn upon it, in rescriptions, to the amount 
of ipore than an .hundred and thirty millions; 
What interest will the king derive , from this 
destruction ? They must be reimbursed. It i$ 
true, that you put off this operation till after the 
examination of their accounts ; which is a very 
dishonest pretext : the truth is, you have not the 
me^ns to do it ; and, after the destruction <;^ 
every thing, ypn wil] become a i)£«^ryptJ'' • 
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CHAP. XII. 

jitte7npU of the Enemiea of Mr, Necker to procure his Dismissal 
from the Ministry — Their Manxtfiores to rui^ the Credit of 
tfie Caisse-d'Escompte — They give la Detail of their ViUany,^^ 
Publication of the famous Parallel between Mr, Necker and 
Law. — Account of its Respill. 

JL HE. violence' against Mr. Necber was car- 
ried'to ^|ch a pitch, that his enemies' did not 
hesitate to attack even the operations^ of the • 
caisse d^escompte, and endeavour ta ruin its ' 
credit. They were informed, that he. borrowed 
great suiins of that .bfiank ; and they published 
the following pamjihlet. It is essential tD*expo^ 
itto vi^w^ in order to give an idea of the malevo- ' 
lence of the factions. They sacrificed to their i 
resentment an institution of the utmost v^Jue to 
the commercial world. This is an exact copy of ' 
the gloomy publication. ^ • ^ . - 

- . • •"•< •.•'-. ■ * i *• > «»': . .• . 
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COMPARISON 

BETWECX 

Messrs. NECKER and LAW. 



Summary qf the Proceedmgs qf the JdmiiUsiraium qfthe tikame$ 
iftthe Years 1716, 17, 18, 19, a«d 1720, an the otie Part ; and 
qf tftose of 1776, 77, 78, 79i and 1780, an the alhdr Part; co- 
pied fMvi the arigiiuU IVork, pubHshed'in Continitation (rf the 
H IS' f^ R Y cf the SYi-mu. 

In the History vfi fie Sy- IN thi hhtdry of' the' 
^tewwe read, that, before, present time we shall 

it was published, every read, that Mn Necker 

resource wa^^xhaust^d has^draiaecl'^ th^ re- 

that coUild;ptrdcttre ]oans>' sources of loans^^ l<^t6* 

lotteries, or the creMibn' ries^ and creatittn of an* 

of annuities. nuitiea: ediets of* 1776, 

1777, 1T78, afldl779. - 

That Law then pro- . That he ptfesented his 

posed hifi system as the plan of ecotioniy.as the 

piean of prfevcnting the mean of preventing rthe 

siMr<:hatige of the state state from being- » s6r- 

with new tao^s. charged with newtaK*a> 

That he caused to he That he has caiised to 

taken into consideration be taken into conSidera- 

the destruction of all tion the destruction of 

private credit, in order intermediate credit, in 
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to ptoduc^ the iugmen^ 
tation of that of the king^ 
whicli he proposed to 
Substitute jfbr all the 
others. 

A (kfcktatidti of the 
kin^, ordaining, that all 
the notes created for the 
setvic^ of the «tate 
should be called in and 
verified , which caused, 
ill the beginning of the 
year 1716, the retarda- 
tion qf their payment 

Decree of the council 
of state of the 2d of May 
1716, which permitted 
Law and Company to 
establish a poblic bank, 
under the title of the 
Bangue gentrale. 



A twelvemonth after- 
watds, the general bank 
WW united to the royal 
trettinaiy, ^d itwasor^ 
daiiied^ that its noted 
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of d^r topifoiure the aug* 
mentation of that of the 
king, ^hieh he has pro- 
posed to substitute tot 
alt others. 

The declarattoh of th* 
1th of Febrdafy, 1I794 
importing, that brevets 
of pensions or other gifW 
should be called in, to 
verify them, has giveii 
his majesty the prt>fit 
ari^ng from tl^e dela^ 
of th<ir pttynienti 

Decrefe of tSe council 
of st^te of the sf3d of 
September 1776, which 
suffered a cdmpany to 
establish a phblic bank', 
under the title of tile 
Came d'Escvnipte : item, 
decree of the 7th of 

The noteii of the c^£s\^e 
(Tescampte zH rec^4v6d 
in all the klAg's bank^; 
and offeied in payifrane 
to individuate, altbdU^ 



fihpttkl be i^^^aiwd iQ cfix^nr^, t<j. their esta- 

paymeglJ<;. , ; . Wis^eHt. . 

. , P^cree pfth?; council ^ • Edict o£ the ^ king. <^ 

9f state of the. . jlQth of ib^ ni[o«th erf November 

January 17 17,,W:liifih<jr- 1778, which or49lQ$^ 

daiii;si3 th^t the fawners- th?t tljie tr^fisurer».g^e- 

gen^epl .-^ ./^^trapr^^rjF ral an4. iuflivtdaa^ duilt 

sh*/l,-be Q^Jdge4r tp , pi?p- be • sjyippressed, . and: ob-r 

dtiuce axfd , sytj^e^r to theii: liged to. i produce ^ 9f)4 

ficcounteb^Qre,t^e corah swear tq^ their acc^aukts 

fpissari^* . _ _v b^%^ tI^.GOiam^sjfiii&$, 
Decree^ of the ^cquqciI ' I>ecEe^ of &e coUpfitt 

o^^ state^iof ' th^ 2:7th iof qr tha r^tb' of; • Jfepiwy 

Augusfe,.i-4.7JSQf ::whicb i7,8Qi,wb»ch4^*'djjs;th« 

dis$plye%j|p'^;a))»i)ij9 |he g^s^j^^ (^pp\. 
l^afes. of,, tbe ^g^eraj 

fesv^ ,'':vr --' ■ •■: '. : ... ' * '.. ,: : .: 

( I^cre^; of the cgiunc^ . ^ ]^dic.t of tfcQ :fcing <^ 

of. state; cf t^e. igth of the iBfontb of AprfiJl^^ft^ 

Qntofeen, l,718,.;ta: *ts- to ju^pen^thQ ^n^Uipm 

{}(t94 . th? ' funpUoBfii of of the refeeivers-gfiijf^rM 

jt^e Xfpeiyers-gcn^ 0f of finance; and ordain- 

finance ; ai)4 .qr^^l9l9|?» ing their reimburse- 

tbftt tbf(jr "iib^ttWn bsfife- m^v^* !^hm> 4'4o«^iJion 
«««ttifl(ltfe* mqulfeitli^ft ' D|»4e,»^ljlcbiWPyWif?«ifle 

«f ttelfla viwft. P«*W be * >^fey r^f tft»r: mjs^bfe • * 

accomplished. .. . /.r ..t.>y 
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'^l^e {Mcriptton&iMbre 
notes. .% : ...i . -i 



M*. 



•i..;-.'''; 
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; Decbcatfon :4)lo ihcr 

clegajftt prewnW^9j;t»wl^ 
ingto the su^ps^s^iiuft of 
Ittamiy. : . • :'" •. li 

; Thelauthor olthd^jrA 
stenrJVFias.lQKA^d apsiDy 
fiof] th^ytis^cii o£i tipfxs 
yicarkytUr atstlpriitfiDPrgsa 
bHis ;;! he . bfcai^ tfiti 
faai*aoa;.gQflilariteei;<rf 
esrds^ dnentilaUiiidpiniaftt 

stnd h^s9SD«Ajika)sii£}fiQb-: 

HubJic. i: il : 



Mr. Law was a fo* 
reigner and a banker. 

He was comptroller- • 
general. 

H 



' WfBKly suppose that 
tbescr : mscrqMtion^ ' werd 
d&saiedited 9 theyty tihed 
to make upf theidefcii* 
CB^y by the hotci of^fhe 

:: The pi^amWesiof Ae 
new edjfjtfc are^iU rtoDd 
eloquent, having the 
same object in view. 

rr TheauttK^Dbfidleiitin 
^l^iii^.stfil re^aodedtflb 
^-i sfupei ictr ogefedAs ^. llM 
^sresiicifcliesitate to goa« 
ttntber nhb).:si3cfcdsfaj cB 
What He prap^®{;t«rr^-» 
dot beldrigingi = tdritliei 
eoundtt S\ \sa kaowsihovrt 
td: mdsfe Usi opiiliana 
firevatii;, and Ws .operaK 
tioliK>hawfe met, .exfqn to 
tbb OMK-nfinti. ikriih:MOifi{ 

Mr. Nedceii in a fin 

reigner and a .b^ker. 

He is director-gene- 
ral. 
2. 
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: He wertuttifid the 
kingdom, rained indivi- 
dually becatae bankrupt^ 
atvd escaped. 

:M. de Maitrepas was 
in the council, but was 
too young to foresee a 
^2X Catastrophe^ 



The parliament, alarm- 
ed at the establishment 
of the Bank^ decreed, on 
^i JlS^ Ckf August; 
VfilS^ that no foreigner^ 
even < if naturalised, 
fibould be able to hold 
any situation in the ad<« 
tninistration of the royal 
tveaiury^ undet penalties 
mentioned in die ordi*. 
nances. This.decriee did 
not prevent the cata* 
strophe; but it proved, 
that the parliament had 
foreseen it, and justified 
their endeavours. 



He overturns every 
tiling^ ruins^ indsvidmis» 
&C.&C. fee. . V 

M. de Maurepas is at 
the head of the council; 
it is ohly by his wisdom 
that iiie state may ^ope 
to bfe presei*ved from a 
similar catastrophe. > 

Mr. Necker treadsr in 
the same steps as Law. 
And what can r be iihq 
exc9se of the parliament 
and the ministry,, if the 
saine efiect resuks^from 
it:?. A decree of the 
council has sanctkmedi 
the establishment of a 
caisse d'escomptb §br let* 
ters of "exchange^ ' bot 
can a paper^mbney eadist 
without the sanction of 
parliament ? 
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-'fi^'isfiinpoissibfe fo give any Mei^^tli^ e^ci 
^vrbich this coitiparison produced eta the public 
irtind. The possesfsors of bank-liotes Were^ 
seized \i^ith sixth k panic, that the stress- antJ 
squares of the capital were blocked up with ihH 
influx of realizers. Let us hear even wh«rf 
the e^tttiies of Mr. Nfecker said oft the sUbjfe^i 
they describe the eflfect of their rtianobuvres ift 
the following terms. " Mr. Neckei* being in 
want of money, caused a creation of new notes^ 
to the amount of^ihe sumhe hadocclision for, 
and substituted notes; signed d-Harvday, 'at 
the bank. As soon ^ the comparisen betwfeeh 
Mfc Necker and Law^appeared, all Paris ran^to 
the bank ; and Mr. Necker had no otheflY^ 
fiourc^,^ to do hvfsy the terror bf the Parisians, 
than biinging th^e royal coflfers by *ight intb t!ft 
bank, and providing for his notes in the batol^ 
of the departments. It would not be prudent 
to reveal more of this plan ; but these facts, 
compared with the doctrine of Rillet, a Gene- 
vese, contained in the letters published On 
Loans and Taxes, make it evidently appear, that 
his design was to draw all the money out of the 

kingdom, and replace it* with paper. This 

Genevese has endeavoured to persuade us, as a 

principle of government, * that France ought to 

-promote the exportation of money, in any manner 

whatever 3 tha(; our attention ought to be turned 
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«ati|e ccqi^^ience there waiil^'^4ii Nibatitbt* 
i«g another. <;iijrre»/cy for. tbe f^gitwe Dimk)iis» 
by hjisteqing,',ip.rayear or twoy tkke e^taWidi'^ 
faeat^of ana^Uyial bjankj t^^^t, tbus^ all. the re^ 
H^a^QB qf i^qdi^ b^irbari^. W<^l^ '«^(u;esHveI]r 
^WRI9?i *^t we pi^y judg^, J)y tbf 4cvQl^p^ 
iq§9t R»/ ^Jie «^i»4, wjMit.iyere;th<)^ ofjjiie.^lf 
pf ,;5M?fi^f. tipaesft ^jc^ .;!»??.. the A«t to. ta|^p 

^^-mftnpyids a pjopf of great igm^rpsic^^in 
1^^ .^}^Bgh,natW)n,:si^.t}ii§.!<bMyip»rt have a^ 
53pd ; jit i?;ftt<5^s^ary ta be .i^^ystim^s m sexpt^rt- 
jftg^.;M^ith.;^jareGt.-fr>^i^ '\h^^ )w«<k©i a;part of 

A)get)alen\. V >/.-!;/: h;n \:r« • 

*:^ To fvhst da^gw is^^'giftftt jOfttjoa e;*pwed 
^ the j|9[raAf:if^^ ^md »yMf nw of Qieniearese 
<fetokiere1" . r '^ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Considerations on the System of Loans, and on the Principles qf 
the French Government on that Part qf the Revenue.— ^oti- 
nexiom of the System of Loans introdi^ed ^ Mr, N^ken,^^ 

; ihe diBchatsisfH qf the ancient Qa9enment,*^B<nxt(rwiAgi $0 

iprepgnf impoHng must oppress future Generatum mtk tbA 

J Capital, and the present with the Inter est. '■^Borrozt;ing,^ zi^kfit 

'Wt cannot impose, is taking Advantage of the Confidence of 

the People, and rmnhig the Goscemfnent.'t-^Result of tht*^lbo^ 

irine ef Mr, Neekep, ^ ' : l; ' 

■ • • . . - ' : . '['.'-''■ :f 

In eveiy age i^ was agreed in S^hct^ that vet 
ft?e necessity of choosing betw^eeh the Scourge/ 
of loans and the scoCirge of taxes, that of k>ani* 
was the most dangerous, by its fatal and in- 
evitable consequences. Taxation was prefer- 
ed, because it has certain limits, l[>eyoiad which 
the sovereign, notwithstanding his military 
power, could not pass. Even in the nature of 
xmpost$ our kings had a barrier to their author 
lity; insfead of which, the system of loans has 
no other bounds but the suspicions of an un- 
suspecting people, and the loss of credit. 

Mr. Wecker^s appointment to the adoiinistra*- 
tfohjW^o would be under no obligations to* the 
natural riches of France by the oceans of taxes^ 
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but, on the contrary, resorted to loansr and the 
transferring of dehts^ JULdefiay. the extraordinary 
expences of war, was the scourge of his de- 
partment and also of the monarchy, Mr, Necker 
found the state already in arrears, and he loaded 
it with fresh interest, entailing, on future gene; 
ratipn^ the care of' paying the capital proceeding 
from bis loana. He loaded it, besides, both 
vrith the expenices of administration and the 
ttayment of interest ) so that, rejecting the plan 
of ta^catipn, the state, in the end, was obliged, 
-.spqwr or later, to pay the same sum ; besides 
tlie extraordinary expence of administration, 
which might, in great measure, have been avoid- 
ed by tonual irpposts. Thus M^ Necker only 
took the burden off the present generation ^ to 
throw it on the shoulders of posterity, 
. This is not ajl : y/t must examine if the state^ 
aftei; the surcharge in 1777, could impose fresh 
taxes on fhe pwple, or could not, In the first 
case, Mr. J^ecker, by the system of loans, op* 
pressed France with the e^^pence s^nd ii^teresfe of 
the cultivation of lands, which was money entir^y 
sunk. In the ne^t: plage he bprrowed without 
a.po^sibiJity of repaying, Sing? the year 1778^ 
therefore, the loan had become an inrtrumenj: 
to effect twQ operations. It vjras a certain, way 
pf ruining a nation. alreadjf deeply in debt; : and 
the epbeme.rai ^d cp^iial predit .of a direploj' 
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general wastmly the mean of palliating* pro^ 
crastinattng^ and augmenting.inevitable destruc- 
tion ; since borrowings to ^rtvent imposing , while 
there is a possibility of imposing, was entirely 
losing the interests to no purpose; or, if the 
state could imp<»e no longer, it. was deceiving 
the unsuspecting lender. In tbefirst iastanco, 
government throws away the expencc andin'- 
terestof cultivajtion; and in the second, the state 
must cancel its accumulated debt by, a hztikr 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Necker, in one, of his publications, be- 
comes his own judge. He evidently '^demon- 
strates the natural boundary of taxes, and the 
excess of loans. Let us consult him in his 
treatiise On the Administration of the finances oi 
France, vol. ii. p. 380, on the nature of loans 
and imposts. 

** The power of borrowing,*' says he, " can^ 
not fail to become the most serviceable instru- 
ment of ambition and warlike propensities. .By 
the aid of loans we are able to expend three or 
four hundred millions, instead of forty or£fly 
:that mi^t have been raised, perhaps, with^gteat 
exertibn by the means of extraordinary impdsts^f 
thus, like every forcible method impierceptibly 
applied, the power pf borrowing is beccMite fatal 
to nations. . ..'.Does not good proceed iwm the 
*^ces$ of ey U ? Will not nations, burdened by 
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an*^ immense debt, and proportioibite taxes, be 
arrested in their undertakings ? Undbubte£y<i 
It is to similar circumstances that we are in^ 
dbbted, very ftequently, for the return; of tran- 
qiiillity ; and at ,the moment that flattery recites 
^e aulogium cf ^ princes^' saci^ truth, perhaps, 
p^i&sotAf have to record their weakness." 

iWc per^iye that Mr. Neck^r'was aware of 
the danger of loans^ As- to the practicabifity of 
taxation, (still pmetitabie in France even at the 
moment of his retreat, 1781) his. successor 
proved it could be done. . He did it. 

Thus, whether it was. to relieve the present 
generation, whether it was to make the cruel 
trial of being able to carry, on the war without 
ta:iiation, or whether it was to.mtintain his si^ 
tuatlon against, the united attacks of ^placemen 
and nobility, Mr. Neckef furnished, by the 
•i»eans of loans, auch sums as France was ihable 
to .afford. In this, point of view, therefore, it 
was the scourge qf France ; as borrowing without 
certain means of repaying, is a robbery and an 
isbflse of the confidence of the! people, who 
jBra^Hbvithdraw thdir support ; while .borrowing 
^ndj Repaying increases the burden of the loan 
by tJje addition of; interest,, and the waste and 
icXfpefKce of new cuitivatidn, without, any essen^ 
tial advantage. . : f . .»..;.- . . 

vj' Mr.-Necker was not ignorant of these altera 
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9ttfr<8; jwt be a$a^ed» as a4>t9t/of the gooxt 
nesftaf his plan» that Eo^gto^d had supported 
her system of loaas by publishing the cbnnexions 
between thereceiptsand the expenoes, together 
with the jesounees and the general operationa 
of fhe .admiiiistratio0> to , show that they keep 
pace wid^ the ^cpendilwe ; but these loans* a 
Batural riesource of free states, were the maxi'* 
mum of the efforts of Frapce, a country so dif-^ 
feneirtJy situated.. The expositionicrf public ac- 
counts ought to be upifiierrupted and periodical, 
and tliat with great exax:tness. And what re- 
iource would Franoe be ^ able to find, if an In- 
4Kmssdente. iiomt, consisting of young people^ 
diould expend BMce diadher revenues* or if the 
^val powers .wished to. take advantage of out 
distress?, i A revolution or a bankruptcy,. or ^e 
ineffedtual definitive resort to loans, without 
jptubiic^ty, or dressed in a deceitful publicity* 
4ni^s( I mm the government.: :$uch was the 
^ightfql^illtematiye to which the system of loans 
had nearly reduced us. ITie hurry of incapa* 
icity, united with backruptcy and revolution, 
idistingujsiied the systekn of the director ; and 
;govej)Dnxent, under Mr. Necker, abused its au- 
thoritjir so far as. to igaprison the miserable 
hawkers of puhiifiations'][x>iitainsi>g observations 
pn the destructive system of loans. 

liewisXVI. w*8 t^ua constantly deiJeived by 



t&e ioaas of Mr. Keeker. He had been alwa;^t^ 
persuaded, that the nttmbef of reciters, increa^ng' 
each day by the loans, multiplied the number 
of Frenthmen devoted by their fortutle to the 
authority arid person of the monarchy who thus 
held their fortunes in his hands. Thekiug was 
told, that by laying on no fresh imposts^r be was 
adored in his dominions; they cited the eiiample 
of England, where the immensity of property in 
rents weakened the republican virtues, by ac- 
customing a considerable part of: the nation to 
fear a revolution in the affairs of government. 

An effect contrary to these promises manifest* 
ed itself in France in 1789: <tbe lenders on an* 
nual income, being in. their nature either egotists 
or dastards, were the iir^t to demand a sevohi* 
tion of the nation against the government. The 
first revolutionists, it is true, declatred their 
debts sacred, and placed them in the geneml 
class of property ; but have they not i seen it im* 
paired, in the sixth year of the republi<i> by "the 
military order of government ?► 

M.deCalonne, in attackin-g the ministry of 
Mr. Necker, accused him of having borrowed 
four hundred and forty millions ; theintarest of 
-which sum, according io M. Calonne, was an 
«annual expence of forty millions to the govern- 
ment. ' 
• Mr. Necker answeredj reckoning the sum* 
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total of loans and mterest at a superior rate : 
U the loans under my administration/' said he» 
" amounted to miiefy ifiiffioris " more. M, de 
Calonne is mistaken in taking the interest at 
nine or ten per cent.i it only amounted to eight 
and three-eighths per cent., by adding the perpe- 
tual interests, annuities, and annual payments.'^ 
V. ... So that the sums raised by loan, according 
to Mr.Necker's account, an\ounted to five hun- 
4r.edaBd thirty millions, and the intetesit thereof 
to forty-five millions* 
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CHAP.XIV, 

. * ' '. • * 

jfdministrOtion qf Mr. Necker in \7S0,^^aleqftke Hospital 
Lands, and' EstaSliskmcnt of the Houses of Charity. — Suppress 
non of forty -tight Qgices of Receivein^G&nerai.'-^Revointhm 
in the Kingg FarfM^^MMuimeni &f new /V2«imj.*-^C4Mi^ 
nuation of the Establishment of Provincial A49mblm»^^49f 
sembly of Moulins, 

jyiR. Necker had not yet explained himself 
on the fate of the farmers-general. The nation 
was silently anxious to know if the administra- 
tion would be adopted, and the leases renewed. 

The farmers-general stirred up a powerful 
party against him, as they were allied by mar- 
riage to the great men of the state : the lease- 
holders were against his principles. Mr. Necker 
adopted a medium, which was not at all pleasing 
to the former. In renewing the leases, he did 
away the custom of the loaves andjishes, and show- 
ed himself npmore generous than M. Turgot. 

As to the reversions, they were abolished, 
which increased the number of complaints and 
enemies; and these enemies were chiefly 
duchesses and favourites. 
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The $y[ppi5e*sioa of the fi>fty*eight offices ctf 
recdivem^geneiai caused a ttumber o€ vexations 
and 4i>bistoc]e9^ on. account of the protection thef 
ibund at codrti. : .^ 

i ISiJe sale ai tte hospitaMafnd«,'whidi did riot 
produce 3.ffremt of abov^ two or three per 
cent, is one: lof those dartflg operation^ which 
no garommetii had ever before permitted, and 
which has no example, but in the measured 
ado^d by the revolutionary government. ■ 

Itr thie first place, these laaids were the gift of 
{liet^v tbiremisiin for ever ib Ith;e handb of thd 
administrators of the hospitals, and to secure^ 
by certain revenues, an asylum for the sick, 
independent of a licentious court. No person 
knew its value better than Mr. Necker; and he 
provided for the sick by the sale of their pro- 
perty. At the same time he was employed, to- 
gether with his wife, in changing the form of 
the hospitals, and establishing houses of charity. 
It has been found by long experience, that in 
every nation certain public expences must be 
covered by funds separate from, and indepen- 
dent of, the good or bad situation of the public 
treasury ; and, certainly, the case o/ the sick 
was, without doubt, in the class of expences 
that ought incessantly to be supplied with ready 
and permanent resources. Mr. Necker esta- 
blished hospitals without revenues, and destroy- 
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ed those that possessed any. The opposition 
observed, on this subject, that an hospital with*^ 
out revenues was no more than a precarious in* 
stitution, and could have no foundation in a state 
where the will of the king was as absolute a» 
that of the king of France. This operation was 
not prevented. It was to rabe money. The 
tacit consent of the court proved the danger of 
the law. 

Mr. Necker this year still found. new funds: 
lie instituted a new provincial assembly at Mou- 
lins, and reformed die abuses of the interior of 
prisons. 
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CHAl*. XV. 

Personal Opimons of Lewis XVI. on the System of Provincial 
j4dminist rations developed at first under Lexvis XF. hy M. 
d^Argensrm, in his-' Considerations on fr'ance* and since then 
by the Economists, hy Messrs, Turcot and MaUsherbes, and 
hy Mr^ Necker.^^Marginal Notes qf Lewis XFL wHtten ih 
the Memoroifidum qf Provincial jidpiinistraHons instituted by 
Mr. *Necker,-^Co?isiderations on the Revolution footed in 
*' the Administration of the Provinces^ 

MiRABEAU the elder, in his celebrated 
workj entitkd The Friend of Mauy proposed 
the establishtkient of pirovincial states, abolished 
by Lewis XIII. and his successor. Lewis XV* 
presented the question of their re-establishment 
to his council; but it was constantly rejected j 
because these assemblies were considered as 
authorities which suspended, modified, or latte- 
nuated the royal authority, and as assemblies of 
proprietaries which might form some resistance 
in case of taxation^ 

• Under the administratioti of the duke of 
Choiseul, the project of the re-establishment 
was renewed ; but the council still opposed it 
on the same account. 

We have seen, that M.Turgot^s plan for their 

VOL. IV. I 
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re-establishment in all the provinces that had 
been deprived of them by authority, was re- 
jected by Lewis XVI. In spite of these disr 
positions, Mr. Necker, in 1773, persuaded that 
monarch to adopt them ; and these institutions, 
heterogeneous in the social edifice constructed 
in France by cardinal Richelieu, were the first 
supporters of the revolution. 

Mr. Necker, in order to succeed, made qo 
OQore mention of annihilating the constitution of 
the three orders. More cautious than M. Tur- 
got, and profiting by his errors, he proposed 
these institutions as simple trials, to be made in 
a province . The high adininistration of the 
tclectivp countries^ composed of intejidants, con- 
peived a. dislike to tbeo^; which w^s so much 
the more dangerous Xo Mr. Necker, as it was 
concealed.. Mr. Keener deprived them of the 
confidence of tb^ kipg i and (converted into sim- 
ple commissaries in the stat^-countries, men 
who, till then, ha^d been considered as the ab*^ 
«Qlute administrators of the provinces. It is 
x^ece^sj^y tojl^je^.th^ r^asoj^s of Mr. Necker, ajjd 
the wise . observations whicli thp we^k Lewis 
opposed to his paaicims. The minister tlus ti;ne 
also was more ppw^rful than the ;mooarch. 



Mr. Necker. — A multitude of ccHBpkint9 
^ave been mM^, in every age^ agakist the form 
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of administration employed in the provinces; they 
are now more than ever renewed; and it is im- 
possible to remain indifferent to them without, 
perhaps, incurring some self-reproach. 
> Remark ^ Lewis XVI.— In every age, alsd, 
there have been very strong complaints agaitist 
the form of administration in the state-couri- 
tries. ^ 

Wfr. Neck ER. -^Scarcely, in effect, c^n'^we 
give the name of administration to this arbitraiy 
will of one man, who sometimes present, some- 
times absent, sometimes well informed,- arid 
sometimes ignorant, is appointed to manage thfe 
most important departments of public ordef, 
who only considers his place as a ladder for hfs 
ambition. These are the men who are timid 
towards the powerful, and arrogant towards 
the weak; they constantly invest themselves 
with the royal authority. ' 

Remark of Lewis XVI. — In the state-couri- 
tries, also, there are few members of the admi- 
nistrative assemblies that do not regard their Em- 
ployment as a ladder. 

Mr.NECKER.— In the elective countries there 
is no legal opposer of the commissaries ; and, 
unless we are enlightened by glaring injustice, 
or some public scandal, we are obliged to 
see through the same medium as the ytry niaii 
we might desire to judge. 

I 2 
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Remark of Lewi's XVI, — ^Tliis observation 
deserves , reflexion. 

Mr. Nbcker.— Your majesty may easily form 
an idea of the abuse, and almost the ridicule, 
of this pretended administration. When long- 
continued murmurs degenerate into general 
complaints, parliament interferes, and places 
itself betvreen the king and his people. 
. Remark of Lewis XVI. — ^But if they should 
unite with the administrations ? 

Mr.NECKER.— It is only in a single generality 
that I would advise your majesty , to introduce a 
change, which should consist in the trial of a 
jprovincial or municipal administration, ox cam- 
mission of proprietariesy leaving the commissary 
charged with the important task of repre- 
senting their operations to government. By 
these means your majesty would acquire addi* 
tional guarantees of the happiness of your peo- 
.ple. Sub-delegates, officers of election, direc- 
..tors, receivers, collectors oi land-tax, excise- 
officers, visitors, clerks, &c. all belonging to 
the imposts, each one in his situation, would 
subject to their little authority all those who 
ought to contribute. 

Remarks qf Lewis XVI. — ^The presidents 
born, the counsellors, the members, and the 
agents of the state-countries composing the 
establishments, do not render the French more 
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happy in the countries subjected to their admi- 
nistration. Bretany, it is very certain, is not 
happier with her states, than Nonnandy is with- 
out them. 

Mr. Neckk^r.— A wise equilibrium between; 
the three orders of the state, whether separate or 
confounded; a sufficient number of representa- 
tives^ who, without embarrassing, will be suf- 
ficient to guarantee the wishes of the province 5 
some plain method of keeping the accounts ; 
the being obliged to submit all deliberations 
to the approbation of the council, instructed by 
the commissary ; an agreement to pay the same 
sum as usual into the royal treasury ; the simple 
power of making observations in case of new 
demands, so that the king's will may be known, 
thereon, and never thwarted ; the gratuitous gift 
absolutely interdicted, and the appellation of 
countries of administration substituted for ciww- 
tries of state, in order that the resemblance of 
names may never lead them to similar preten* 
sidns : this js an abridged idea of the essential 
conditions. 

Remarks of Lewis XVI.— I do not think 
it prudent to abolish the words gratuitous gift ; 
first, because this term is ancient, and attaches 
the lovers of form ; next, it is perhaps right to 
leave my successors a term which teaches thera 
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to depend on the love of their subjects, and not 
to dispose of their property by military force. 

Mr. Necker. — This would be a great ad- 
vantage, by multiplying the means of credit, 
and giving to new provinces the faculty of bor- 
it>win^. It would be a greater, in binding closer 
the proprietaries to their provinces, by investing. 
them with some public employments, which 
they would know how to appreciate. This 
inconsiderable part of administration would re- 
vive expiring patriotism, and, uniting activity 
and knowledge, must produce the most flattering 
advantages to the state. 

Remark of Lewis XVI.-— All the establish^ 
ments are greatly in debt. To create others, 
and increase the difficulty, would be burdening 
the French like the English. Could there not 
be another method found ? 

Mr. Necker.-*- Will they not say, that trust- 
ing the^ assessment of imposts to a municipal 
administration is diminishing authority? The 
royal authority is established on a basis that 
cannot be shaken. It is the power of imposing 
which constitutes essentially the greatness of 
the sovereign. The assessment of imposts, and 
other executive departments, are only emajia- 
tions of the monarch's confidence. The grand 
art of the present administrators is to promote 
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confusion : they would wish that respect totheir 
most arbitrary comniands Were one of the 
greatest interests of royalty. To avoid exposing 
so often the royal authority, it should not be so 
incessantly exerted. 

Remark of Lswif XVI.— The doctrine of 
the gratuitous gifts of the clergy and the state- 
countries will scarcely permit us to interfere 
in such delicate afl^irs. 

Mr. Necker. — Every discussion with the 
parliaments and assistant courts for the twen- 
tieths, the poll-tax, the land-tax, and tenants* 
labour, would be prevented by a different ad- 
ministration : authority is often lost, when it i§ 
not victorious, by such continual disputes. ^ 

Remark of Lewis XVI. — • Observe whal^ 
happens among bodies to whom power is con-^ 
fided every day. ^ 

Mr. Necker. — ^Wouki it not be better if 
your majcsty*s authority should become the ar« 
bitrator betwieen the states and your people, 
and interfere only to mark the limits between^ 
rigour and justice ? - 

Remark (j/* Lewis XVI.— The essence of my 
authority is not intermediate, but supreme. 

Mr. Necker. — Your majesty has more na- 
4ural security for good order among the nobility 
Mid dergy, Aan among the judges and proprie- 
taries in office. The parli^menits, in the cessa-* 
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tion of their functions, $till possess a dangerous 
weapon; tbesolepower of decirees, and inflict- 
ing disgrace and imprisonment, gives them so 
much influence over the receivers of the public 
revenues, that is sufficient to hinder, for a 
time, the execution of the king's orders. So far, 
therefore, from considering the institution of 
well-concerted provincial administrations as an 
increase of resistance, I do not doubt but kings 
would find in such a ^heck on the states and par- 
liaments, the n^eans of enforcing their authority 
with more effect. 

Remarks of Lewis XVI.-— The most just 
9nd most natural power of the parliaments is 
that which enables them to ipondemn to death 
jmy robber of the fins^npes. In the supposition 
of prpyiticial ^4inini^ratipns, ^hat power should 
liot be taken away. 

Mr, NECKER.T-It is npt necessary to expa- 
tiate ojx the ^nibarrassments occasioned in some 
pf the sta^te-cQuntries j but it is very easy to 
perceive, th^t these embarrassments proceed from 
ancient conventions with the provinces, which 
have been pernaitted to unite themselves with 
France. Fromj a well-regulate^ provincial ad-^ 
ministration plight c^jne day he derive^ a mean 
c^f force to cprrect ^nd perfect the present 
constitutions of the state-countries, whpst yery 
^^es obtain a dqgree pf re5|)e9t^ 
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Bemark of Lewis XVI. — ^It i^ necessary, 
for the quiet of my people^ to preserve their 
privileges. 

Mr. Necker. — ^At the same time that this 
multiplicity of imposts renders the admiilistration 
extremely difficult, the public, by a new tura 
of mind, have opened their eyes to all its in- 
conveniences and abuses. Hence result those 
restless and confused remonstrances which in- 
spire the parliaments with a continual desire to 
interfere in the administration: this sentiftient 
becomes every day mare manifest ; and they 
begin to adopt the same methods as other bo- 
dies that wish to acquire power, by speaking 
in the name of the people, and calling them- 
selves the defenders of the rights of the nation ; 
and it is not to be doubted, that, although thejr 
are neither capable nor desirous of consulting the 
welfare of the state, they well persuade them- 
selves, by constant interference in public con- 
cerns, that they are supported by public opi- 
nion. This support, therefore, must either be 
taken from them, or we may prepare for re- 
peated contests, which must disturb the tran- 
quillity of your majesty's reign, and at length 
lead to a degradation of authority, or to such 
wnsequences as are not to be computed. 

Remark of Lewis XVI. — Observe what 
the states of Bretany perform periodically. 
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Mr. NfiCTKER. — The on\j means of prcrenting 
the shock, and to secure essentially the peace- 
ful and honourable functions of the magistracy^ 
is to conceal from their contmual observation 
the grand object of administration 5 particularly 
as it may be accomplished by an institution, 
which, in gratifying the desire of the nation, 
will equally answer the ^nds of government. 

Remark of Lewis XVI.-— Is it more ex- 
pedient to entrust the controul of the affairs of 
administration to the administrative bodies? Or 
is it wiser to consign them to judiciary bodies? 



Such were the individual opinions of the 
king; but his will was in such a state of impo- 
tence, that, in spite of his knowledge, and, 
above all, of his foresight, the minister concert- 
ed his views and projects, presented them, and 
the monarch executed, by an assent of confi- 
dence and weakness, without resistance. The 
ideas and the will of government were no longer 
in the king. Mr. Necker, on his part, did 
not err from inexperience. We observe, in the 
destructive reforming systems of that fkilful 
man, opposition, disdain, contempt, and com-* 
bination, against, the observations made upon 
them. He struggles against the opinions which 
represent the dangers and novelty of his provfc- 
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clal institutions. In vain did he affect to allow 
them, one by one^ with a sort of moderation, 
modesty, and even of candour 5— his successive 
and procrastinated blows gave a mortal wound 
to the monarchy of Lewis XVI. His reserve 
had the effect of awakening in each country of 
intendance the desire of a metamorphosis to 
state-countries. Ml Turgot had been dismissed 
for having inspired Lewis XVI. with a fear of 
ehanging the royal administration of his mon* 
archy into popular administrations, without no* 
bility and clergy, Mr. Necker, more cautelous, 
wishing to avoid the insurrection of the orders 
against his fragile existence, so foreign to the 
natural economy of the state, respected this 
hierarchy ; and instead of abolishing all at once 
the numerous bodies of intcndants, the word 
trial, the innovating spirit of the times, and the 
cries of the elective countries, demanding pro- 
vincial administration, operated partially and by 
degrees what the director was incapable of 
effecting altogether, by reason of the opposi* 
tions of the council to that part of his proceed- 
ings. 

France was thus changed, by thp effect of 
these silent and prudent measures, from a state 
of absolute monarchy, to a still more uncertain, 
and, as it were, preparatory situation 5 which, 
by incxtasing, iu the interior of the provinces. 
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discussions on the rights of proprietaries, and 
on the imposts, led .us on to the more dangerous 
subject of the royal authority. 

In exploring the administrations of Langue-^ 
doc. Beam, Burgundy, and Bretany, the French 
found only reason to deplore the periodical quar- 
rels between the court and the assemblies. 
When all the proprietaries were called to the 
administration, the intention of Mr. Necker 
was accomplished. Richelieu had taken pains 
to keep the provincial proprietaries as far as pos^ 
sible from the knowledge of administrative af- 
fairs, and entrusted them to families on which 
the king might depend. Mr. Necker, by putting 
the contrary method in practice, had broken the 
ties of administration which communicated with 
the state, rendered it dependent on the views 
and interests of proprietaries, and complicated 
the machine. It was no longer the king that 
acted solely on his own account ; but the pro- 
prietaries were authorised to administer for their 
personal interests : in this, alone consists the re- 
volution of Mr. Necker. The necessities of the 
state were the principal motive of the demands 
made oiji the proprietaries ; and the natural pre- 
ponderance of property was authorised to intro- 
duce itself into the new administrations. 

Mr. Necker's provincial assemblies were be- 
sides instituted in such a manner, that their de^ 
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pendence on the state might one day become 
Toid. The king had named sixteen proprieta- 
xies, three of which wei«e chosen from among 
the clergy, live from the nobility, and eight 
from the inhabitants of towns and villages, 
These sixteen administrators had the privilege 
of choosing thirty-six others. Government had 
the power, at the commencement of these insti- 
tutions, to reserve the faculty of election. The 
conduct of an administration towards govern- 
ment ought to have been more conformable to 
the genius of the state. In consecrating. the 
principle, that election received its power and 
administrative prerogative from the immediate 
choice of the sovereign, the spirit of the state 
was preserved: while the independence of 
the administrations and the definition of their 
rights proceeding from property, were the result 
of the destructive reflexions which had con* 
ducted the director-general to discover the oppo^ 
sition of the two elections, the former of which 
was royal, and the latter were strangers to the 
sovereign. 

Mr. Necker has not concealed his intentions 
in the establishment of provincial assemblies: 
they were evidently the same as those of M. 
Turgot. He siays in his writings, that he wish- 
ed to call the nation to the management of their 
affairs^ give protectors and guides to the pro- 
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>(Hiices; attach the citizens to the public wel- 
fare, and fix their attention upon it. He said^ 
that he intended to excite public spirit, and 
that the moment it became necessary to act like 
Richelieu, he could no longer interfere with 
business. 

In this manner did Mr. Necker transform 
our peaceful provinces !nto deliberating pro- 
vinces, and began the revolution relative to 
ancient policy. A central deliberating a6sem«> 
bly near the king was still wanting to this system, 
for the consummation of his project, and for the 
ruin of ancient France. Mr. Necker had left no« 
thing undone to prepare the state for this su1> 
version. The administrators appointed by the 
king had, till his time, the management of the 
state. Mr. Necker had given it to the people. 
And what became of the established power, 
which could neither exist without imposts, nor 
establish any but by assemblies of proprietaries 
interested in the opposition i The monarchy 
was already become a mixed^state. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Dismissal qf M. de Sartines.^-His party publishes at Paris ihfi 
Means by tuhick Mr. Necker succeeded therein, 

-DY deBttoyih J the adminbtrations depending 
on the 'will of the king, and by setting up au- 
thorities oomposed of proprietaries, Mr. Necter 
on the other side ^worked a revolution in the 
ministry ; he over'thi^ew the ministers whose 
first principle was devotion to the absolute au* 
thority of die king. 

The chevalier de Clonard presented to M. de 
St. James a bill of exchange of a* hundred 
thousand livres, drawn upon him by his trea* 
surer, resident in the colonies. The payment 
of it was refused by order of Mr. Necker, but 
afterwards effected by order of the king in 
his council of state. 

Mr. Necker on this circumstance brought for- 
ward strong complaints against M. de Sartines : 
he told the king, that this minister, having ob- 
tained one hundred and ten millions for the 
ordinary use of the marine, and sixteen for ex- 
traordinary ana secret services, had augment- 
ed his expences by seventeen millions. Mr. 
Necker added, that the kingdom of France 
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could not support M. de Sartines, who afiected 
to represent the expenpes of his administration 
as incalculable ; but that the administration of 
the finances being obliged to calculate them, 
Jie could no longer grant such an expence. 
Mr. Necker, in consequence, oflfered his resig- 
nation, for the last time, if M. de Sartines was 
not dismissed that very day i and he represent- 
ed M, .de Castries as a man of probity, well 
adapted to take the situation of minister of the 
marine. 

M. de Maurepas was at Paris, ill of the gQUt» 
and M. de Castries was at Limours, where ho 
had agreed to meet M. de Choiseul, who was 
secretly intriguing in the affairs of administra* 
tion *. The king, at the very term of dilapi- 
dation mentioned by Mr. Necker, no loijiger 
hesitated. He kept his minister of the finances, 
and dismissed M- de Sartines, whom all the capi- 
tal accused of prevarication. 

M. de Sartines' secret proceedings against 
Mr. Necker were developed in the defence 
which he published against the accusations pf 
the minister, of the finances. *' My vexation," 
said he, ^^ arises not so much from having lost 
my place, as from the^ dreadful motives which 
are supposed to have caused my Sisgrace." 

* M. de Castries belonged to the queen's party j but wai s 
secret enemy of Uie Austrian system. 
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*' Ffom the representations of the board of 
cbntroul, all Paris suppose that I have an annual 
income of one hundred thousand livres, and 
that, by my private authority, I have been cri- 
minal enough to exceed my expences, limited 
by his majesty, by seventeen millions. I de- 
clare, that I have not an annual income of 
twenty thousand livres. If any more can be 
found, I will forfeit it to the hospitals. As fo 
the second crime, I only desire, for my justifi- 
cation, that the orders signed by the king in 
council, or in committee held in the presence 
of the principal ministers, should be made pub- 
lic. The resiilf vvras a secret of the ^tate. If 
I had dVo^p^d a sirtgle word of it to Mr. 
Necker, a foreigner, connected for some tim?e 
past with lord Stormont, sworn to no office, 
nor acknowledged by either the parliaments or 
the courts of aid, a prison was the price of 
my indiscretion. I have expended, I honestly 
a?cknowledge, one hundred and forty-three mil- 
lions; that is to gay, one hundred and ten 
for ordinary, and sixteen for secret, expences. 
The latter have exceeded, by seventeen mil- 
lions, the statement of which Mr. Necker has 
a duplicate. But the seventeen millions were 
decreed by the king himself, and I am in pos- 
session of his orders to that effect. Mr. Nqcker 
makes me culpable fdr paving termed the ex- 

YOL. IV. K 
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pences of the marine incalculable ; but it is evi- 
dent, that I wished it to be understood, that the 
risks, or uncertainties of the moment prevented 
my ascertaining, with arithmetical precision, the 
exp€i\ces of the navy. Can it be possible that 
Mr. Necker, culpable with regard to me, is un- 
grateful enough towards M. de Maurepas, to 
advise the king to make and unmake a minister, 
without communicating it to the prime-mini- 
ster ? And if he had communicated it, M. de 
Maurepas, who was never absent when the 
king's orders were given for secret expences, 
would have justified me." 

M. de Sartines also added, that the expendi- 
ture of seventeen millions had been decided on 
by M. de Maurepas and M. de Vergennes, in 
presence of the kipg, from the following mo-? 
tives. " M. de Vergennes," said he, *^ had 
been informed, in the month of April preceding, 
of the distress of the Americans ; they wanted 
provisions, ammunition, clothing, and even ar- 
tillery; and, in the before-mentioned secret 
committee, it was resolved to relieve them. 
Their distress and relief were the secret of the 
state y and it was agreed to conceal it from Mr. 
Necker, above all, on account of his former 
connexions with ^ country, that rendered him 
entirely unfit to be made acquainted with our 
decisions. How then was it possible to raise 
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^eV^hfteh inaiiohS withdiit" ffie knOWledgcl 6f 
Mr. Necker?" M. de Sartines proposed5 that 
'Lewis XVI. should augnlenf'tli6 receipt of his 
4epatttil€nt tb three millions pet riiohth } and thife 
method appdaried the besti The» king granted 
it, as also did the cbhlmittee. M. de SaWitt^fedid 
not act, however, accofditig t6 form ihf^this 
ctrcumstaiice ; he ought to haVe had the king's 
-signature before he hkd giveh aii drdeir of such 
a nature tp his treasurer, because the tfeasuret 
-♦v<ad afterwards sacrificed' fdr having executed 
the individual order of the minister. Mr. 
Neeker, ott his part, ahd DufresAe, his clerk, 
perceiving every month ah augmentation of 
^tferfee millions of fexpence in the maHne depart- 
ment, waited till the sum became considerable, 
in otder to alarm the king, whom they believed 
unacquainted with this expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, and took advantage of the illness of 
'M. de Maurfepas to accuse M. de Sartines of 
high-tteason. The king hot hiving M. de 
Maurepas neat him> ahd not suspecting that Mn 
Necker, who was under the orders of M. de 
Maurepas, had accused him without that mini- 
ster's consent, appointed M. de Castries as his 
successor. Going afterwards to seeM. de Mau- 
repas, he was informed, that M. *de Sartines had 
only neglected the form, which consisted in 
/ K 2 



causing the jjjrivate deoiswnpiof &e king to-b^ 
signed. 

This. dismissal of M.de §art\jp€j$, together with 
.tito &b8ence».of M. de Maurepa^,^ procured Mr, 
'Necjcer th^ civilities pf the gourtiers; They, 
imagined that be was about to obtain th^t inr 
flu^ncp .ov^r Jt^e .Icing's mind, which M. . (Je 
,Maur^>fts;ha4 lost. . ^r. Necker directed ^41 
hl^ ; batteries ) aga^n^ ,the ' f^im^-mitiist^r, ^14^ 
sii^€i€t^d in -qblariiiipg the 4i,^mi&sal of M-'Ck 
iMQntJbarrey.3,bpt. the king conce^le4;iliiie, co#- 
teippt >yhic}i Ij^L de M^uj:^$ an^M-'de Sar- 
,tines,hia,d inspired hlnj with, above *jil \yheatKe 
friends of Mr. Necker rjeported .about P^fn, 
that M. de Maurepas was insane, atid that h^ 
was actually deprived of the confidence of thie 
king. The situaftion df the Q)d minister a^it 
that of Mr. Neckier were such, that thfey waited 
in silence, both in pa^S and a,t court, to kaoW 
which of the two wojild be honoured with, the 
monarch's preference. At. this conjuncture, 
Mr. Necker resojved to make a grand explosion, 
by pubjishing the C(?w?j&te r^ n^«, '-^Account de- 
livered," a remarkable epoch in the history of 
the political events of this reign- 
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PuSticatzon of {lie ^''C^pie rendu* hf/Mr, ^ecJ^ef; this IxntU 
itdion' ii k Iiih[Suti^fi appokte'ti^th^ Spml ' of iU iiidient 
tGbtemimi.-^fink'Cveiit tf thd '^tate^^estamsh^d'hifihef 
^Sjifftpf^^^^^S^<r.Fitici^9'*^(^ihe sokne, Orcdit t^iMsh^A \ 
hyJherBuiifcei^s^—Qf^th^ sMfie^ Credit jr^vltivgfropiific PMh- 
^Cfitipn of the Accounts.-^Tliu Guarantee was voidfin France^ 
-^Mrl Necker, by his Innovations, tended to destroy Credit 
in France, in point of Loans; and the R^al AutHofity, in 
'^6intj0fiii^oal[: ' > .. =. . '. i;-^ 

xjt " '' '^'^' ■ ■ ' ^ ' '' 

iS/kSL\ N-icKEfli at the time^rf thfe p«ftK<^ia^'' 
ticir QS[h\9\CQn^te^rendUy vms , assailed ^'b/- 9!^ 
great variety of: dissatis^fiednpkrties; ^Tb!e 'ai4'-i 
s1wrfirA*nd:iimed'*to'the damauifeof the gi^fet-* 
egt-iiai;t':)ofihis^gnenii^/ih thfe'difiiir^rit'C^^^ 
ofrrthisf>wt)iik, iseemed to-imply;ithat'he''Wishfelfti^ 
tor. J*»atify hinibcif on Ae oinb handy ^atid J ote the- 
othbr^itoraagmifcTirthe feiwour oif ^liisl p^VtisafHs.- 
H€li\^asaBiiau^t(r©ppaser>one>stwtn to<-aiid«fcter^i 
andr-ilieseihiimta'trottblesiatHfe^statdj -''"'' • -rf 
oThr woric/zbyniiflamingilifejeiiemie^s^gaSft^C^ 
him, redoubted, in reaiity,ithe"2ealt of hr$'fa»:-* 
tion» . TiiSs /great effect : wacD'ihe <m\f -w'^f^to" 
iTtake a divehiaAi in hisfavoift^, andidi^ejjthe^ 
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thunder that rolled about him, menacing his 
ministerial existence. The count de Maurepas, 
who had not courage to oppose its publicatiouj 
or who wished, as others assert, to syfFer the 
Genevan's insults against the monarchy to mul- 
tiply and accumulate, seeing this Compte rendu 
stitched up in blue marble paper, had the 
malice tQ call it the blue account^, and th? name 
was continued. The great men of the state, 
the intendants, the financiers, the friends of the 
ancient governnient, and the officers of Mour 
sieur and the count d'Artois, never calle4 it 
fey any other name. 

Submitting to the tribunal of tKe public thp 
.operations of the finance, and the state of the; 
royal; ti:e^asui7, was another revolution in France, i 
The director, by removing credit, in taking it 
froQi thp corporations of the financesi ^which he \ 
had jdestroyed, humiliated, dispersed^ land stirred^ 
T^p pgajinst him, ought to have .perceived, that, 
l^ this ev^ut, he made this credit flpat and wan* ■ 
-der.abo^t without, effect and i^^ithout founda^r 
tion. Credit was driy.cn, in. fact, from .the de* 
p^artiaejits of finance to the companies of. the ^ 
bankers. It was the actual resourceof govemr 
mei;it r but that'resDurce was very contrary to 
the spirit oL the monarchy, having no other 
security than a company of monied men, at 
Jiberty to lend or ta refiuse > while the destroyed 
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companies of finance possessed supplies which 
could never escape from the monarch's de- 
mands. Mr. Necker had abandoned the im- 
posts, by the institution of provincial admini- 
strations, to the debates and probable refusal of 
the proprietaries; and now he destroyed his 
credit, by establishing it on independent men, 
whose refusal was an act for which they had 
nothing to fear; and, although they might at 
tliis time have filled up the loans which he had 
required of them, this credit was still more un- 
certain than that which the genius of the state 
had established in the antecedent administra- 
tions, and which had only failed in the most 
disastrous times, particularly towards the end 
of the reign of Lewis XIV. In similar cir- 
cumstances, under the administration of Mr. 
Necker, an immoderate credit on bankers might 
conduct the state to extravagant operations, 
dangerous to its existence. Mis-led by a skilful 
minister, it might grant excessive loans, and 
precipitate itself into the greatest calamities. 
In the preceding system, the corporations of 
finance were a curb on the state ; and, on their 
decline, Lewis XIV., as well as Lewis XV., 
had so happily lost the credit which they had 
abased, that if death had not relieved them, the 
two monarchs would have seen themselves de- 
prived pf every sort of confidence ; the first, by 
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his wars and inagnificencq ; and the. second, hy 
his dissoluteness. 

Mr. Necker had never paid the least atten- 
tion to these circumstances ; but he was aware^j 
that the credit of a minister with bankers, in a 
great state, was not only transient and fragile, 
but he aggravated th^ f^ult by making public 
his accounts, and thereby exposing the resources 
of the state, which the ancient finance had 
managed differently, and with. less danger to. 
the royal authority, 

Mr. Necker must undoubtedly have per- 
ceived the difference between the ancient credit 
and the artificial credit which he bad substituted. 
Having destroyed the first, he discovered the 
necessity of deserving the second from the ge^ 
neiaUty of the French; but he was also mis^ 
taken in his opinion, when he imagined that the 
periodical publication of the public accounts, 
would produce it ; he rnight well cite ^^ the im^ 
mense credit of England, from which arose its., 
principal force in time of war ;" and advance, 
^^ that making the finances public was the chief 
calise of the confidence of the English in theit 
administration, and the source of their national 
credit." 

From this credit of England, Mr. Necker 
concluded, that France, by publishing her an-: 
n\ial .accounts, would have the same resources., 
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By this assurance, which we find in the Compter 
renduj the nation was evidently deceived. 
In effect, government could still continue, in 
1781, to tell the people falsehoods on its intenr, 
tions, plans, receipts, and expences. They hadf^ 
no other guarantee than the reasonings of Mr;- 
Necker. lu England, on the cpntrary^; the peo- 
ple have a variety of more convincing proofs,' , 
which assure them that they cannot be deceiyjed. 
in the real state of receipt and expenditure;, 
the parliament, its debates, and its factions , of 
opposition, are &ufl5eieut; testimonies to the Bag 
lish nation of the verity of the accounts ; while,, 
in France, the Bastille was the portion, even, 
under Mr* Necker, of every one who ventured* 
to contradict the assertions of government. . 

livery oqeof Mr. Necker's decisions tended, 
therefore, to deprive the state of the resources 
which it had, by long experience, established^ 
The king-, by degrees, discontinued , to signify, 
his will directly to the intextdants ; he. lost his 
credit by abolishing the, corporations of the. 
finances, and created false 'or uncertain ^uppprt 
ters by instituting the custom of exposing the 
accounts; a method fals^ and illusory, and the 
last which ought to have been resorted to in. 
France under a weak king, and under a;princess» 
^o much distinguished for irregular expences* 

The design of this publication was chiefly tQ . 
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disconcert the parties formed by the anterior 
operations of the minister. Mr. Necker di- 
rected his eloquence against the abuses of the 
court, against the profits of the finance, against' 
the treasurers and receivers-general, and against 
the expences of the king's household ; but, in- 
stead of doino: awav these abuses, he struck at 
the institutions that had operated both the good 
and the evil, and gradually, by his destructions, 
as well as by his establishments, annihilated the 
royal authority. 

Mr. Necker replied to the politicians that 
wished to concentrate the secrets of administra- 
tion in a few families of the high finance, or in 
the magistracy, by saying, they calumniated the 
French nation; he affirmed, that the people 
were ready to accept, with good will, of any 
reform, when they were convinced of the purity 
of the intention, and when they thought they 
were beloved and cherished; he said, that 
France was grateful, both for what beneficent 
ministers had done, and what they would do ; 
that she seconded them by her homage and 
confidence 5 that she wished to render her suf- 
frages useful; and that she aspired to be ad- 
mitted to the w^ork of public welfare, at least 
by her sincere and grateful effusions* " By 
granting this desire," said Mr. Necker, " we 
pfiay awaken the spirit of genuine patriotism." 
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These opinioijs are sublime in works of philo- 
sophy, and in romances. A state is supported 
and governed by equitable lawS;, and by force 
that shall make them be respected ; it is de- 
rtroyed by the antecedent ideas. Let us hear 
what M. de Vergejmes says ou the subject. 
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". . -ft .• • ■ * \ * ' 1 ' 
ObsermtzMm remitted (6 LetuisXrl., an&hy his Orders, the 3d 

of May 1781, on the Effects of the ' Compte rendu' relative 
to the Constitution of the State, and on the Character of its 
jiuthor, considered as a Stranger by his Birth^ by his Opi- 
nions, and by his Manners, to the Administratimt of tJie 
Finances of France. 

'' Sire, 

JL OUR majesty has commanded me to lay 
before you, in a circumstantial memorial, my 
individual observations on the inconveniences 
which may result from your majesty's confi- 
dence, in putting into the hands of ^ foreigner^ 
a republican^ and a protestantj the most deli- 
cate employment of your kingdom. Your ma- 
jefty, in observing the abundance of criticisms 
on the Compte rendiiy which was published 
by your majefty's consent, desires to be in- 
formed, in a precise manner, what the princi- 
pal observations on this work are meant to 
imply. 

** I know no person better acquainted than 
your majesty with the history of your august 
house. I shall therefore put together, in 
this short memorial, only a few memorable 
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iopidents of tfcat hwtory, iwhich «rc the morrt 
yecqnt and ,the »best known . 
. " The hisqppiness of Frenchmen consists sd 
much, in ^r^pressing incessantly that taste for 
novelty to which their character perpetually 
inclines them, that there is no revolution, nor 
any memorable event in our history, that is 
not indebted for its pernioious effedts to .die 
dangerous principles infused into the state fby 
meo who are strangers to our jxianners, and 
wbose ambition and iiftrigue have conducted 
them too often to the very helm of the affairs 
of your majesty's august house. 

^' Tibe confederate wars, the asaasshaation of 
two monarohs that resulted from them, the 
torrent of blood which .«till flowed in the reign 
of the illustrious chief of your line, had no other 
priociple than the secret projects of foreigner«^ 
who bad assumed places in the govemment; 
Nature had not taught Frenchmen to obey 
them; and. their commands, contradictory to 
am maxims, created the sanguinary oppositions^ 
irhich desolated France. 

To the civil wars of the confederacy -suc- 
ceeded the scenes and the tragedies oilafronde^^ 
Your majesty is informed, that the princes, the 
magistracy, and the capital, united against the 
stranger, whose tricks and schemes, differait 

* Appellation given to the party formed against Mazarin^ 
^^ (Translator^) 



from "oiii^ manilers, had gained the totifidenGt 
of government. Lewis XIV., delivered fronr 
the guardianship of Mazarin, so well appreci-* 
ated the nature of this inconvenience, that, after 
having taken the reins of government into his 
own hand, he was careful never to employ, in 
any department, men whom the French, in 
their laudable pride, could only countenance 
with repugnance. 

<* But if Lewis XIV. knew how to preserve 
his government from the scourge of the influ-* 
ence of strangers, the regent unfortunately suf- 
fered himself to be seduced by the projects of 
a Scotchman, whom wiser kings had had the 
caution to get rid of. Law, overturning the 
system of our finances to establish, his own, 
introducing ideas into France that were foreign 
to an administration, whose method had served 
to bring about all the prodigies of the reign of 
Lewis XIV., is a great lesson for this kingdoral 
That adventurer is an example, that, for a long 
time, will exhibit to France the danger of inno- 
vations in the finances, since he overwhelmed 
private fortunes, which are the necessary and 
essential riches of your majesty, in the vortex of 
his projects. 

" These three revolutions, which have hap- 
pened in. France, under the august house of 
Bourbon, were, therefore, brought about by 
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foreigners. A French administrator is not 
born with so much audacity. Some considera- 
tion is due to his family : he is tied to it, and 
his prosperity is situated in France. The 
foreigner, . on the contrary, admitted into the 
government, has something of the adventurer 
about him, which is displeasing to Frenchmen; 
and, although the power of the king is absolute, 
the state must find its interest in not employing 
it uselessly, for the maintenance of the ambition 
or the plans of a stranger, called to the admini- 
stration against the consent of the people. The 
royal authority, by great prudence and address, 
may be able, undoubtedly, to support its agents 
and ministers, in spite of clamours and cota* 
plaints ; but the uncertainty and danger of the 
consequences of such disputes (hould be well 
calculated by a government that endeavours to 
make foresight one of its maxims, and, I will 
even add, one of its principal duties. 

" Mr. Necker, finding himself a stranger to 
the maxims and customs of this state, certainly 
prepared, without knowing or wishing it, some 
events which are dangerous in the actual state 
of affairs. Your majesty, by reflecting on the 
unhappy situation of your ancestors, sometimes 
tormented by the power of an opulent clergy, 
independent of the state and subject to a foreign 
sovereign, and sometimes by the usurped power 
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of the principal feudatories, enjoys a tranquillity 
•established by the long experience of your 
ancestors, and by the painful labours of the 
great ministers who have succeeded in esta- 
blishing subordination and public respect in 
iFrance. There now remains neither clergy, nor 
mobility, nor third estate in France; the distinc- 
•lion is fictitious, -merely representative, and 
without any real authority. The monarch 
%p6aks ; all are reduced to a level ; all are 
ready to obey. Is not France, in this state, 
the arbitrator of her rights abroad, and ex- 
tremely flourishing at feome ? 

" Mr. Necker does not appear to be satisfied 
with this happy state. Our necessary evils, 
and the abuses derived from this position, are 
monsters in his eyes : instead of seizing the 
majestic combination of this harmony, he only 
perceives its defects, and he forms thereon, a 
mass of evil, which he pretends to reform, and 
thereby procure himself the fame of a Solon or 
a Lycurgus. 

" Your majesty has commanded me to speak 
freely: I obey. — A dispute is entered in to bet ween 
the ancient government of France and the govern- 
ment of Mr. Necker. If his ideas prevail over 
those which long experience has consecrated, Mn 
Necker; with his Genevese and protestant plans, 
like Law, Mazarin, and the Lorraine princes, 
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WiJf b€ rga(|y lb eSattish to F^Tte^ a sysMrfi lA 
tii^fiMittce,a'dd(rffedCTafey ihlhe st*te, or a tnock- 
fe!^ of ffi€ estfrl^fifefi^d administration. A systemy 
' ^hteh overtutfisv the ordef of property, froni 
Wfebftce the ^tfefceii' ctf tlje kai^ are derived'; 
^'^fdctton'y ' WMcfe'^stirs^ uf> (ht three o^d^rs 
1^ Ihe !ffate/ '^©tte'^ag^'ainfst t^e othter; Sir 4 
J^oyz^, 5^hat wlll^ uttite all of them against th^ 
jfe^lfiifflfettatiVg -pinker, which - Had mide tlifenl 
^fsfied Und t^ct^-ble. Such k ^he char^ter 
<rflh^ inhabitants in France, that it is necessary 
td 'piofosil' the I'^ligion of the state, to insure 
tee* submission df the people and the confi- 
deft^eAs of the grettt. It is necessary to be borA 
6i a distinguished- taee, or at least to profesi 
the^ireceived priAfciples to which a long experi^ 
ience has attached the hope of the people^ 
ift^ order to manage with effect the affaifi 
<rf tHe king. Mr. Neeker, .on ^ih^ c6ri['frafy; 
h&s conducted his administration in such a 
ttianner, so c^trary to his predecessors, that 
at this moment he is suspected by the clergy, 
is odious to the great men of the state, 
dlit'ested beydi^ rtieasl&rfe bf the high finance, 
and despised by i hfe magistracy; His Cbmptt 
tendw is, ift fkcf, iibthing more than an ap- 
peal to the people,- the perfiicious effects* of 
<p^hiGh, to the fnoiiarchy, cannot yet be felt nor 
foreseeu/ Mr.- I^ecker, it is true, has deserved 

VOL. IV. L 
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the splendid eulogiums of philosophy^ and of 
the innovators of the present day 5 but your ma- 
jesty has appreciated, for some time past, the 
merit and character of this suppprt. Mr. Necker 
is also applauded by all those who entertaia 
the consolatory idea, that. he tvill institute no 
more imposts. But your majesty has already 
equally formed an opinion of .this resource. It 
is evident, that if the presei^t age be exempt 
from any forced contribution,' the plans of Mr* 
Necker must oppress that which is. to come. 
And what a prospect is this, sire ? how. afl^ict* 
ing to examine it ! It is that of a state. involved 
in debts of established taxes, involved in debts 
of interest accumulated annually by Mr. Necker, 
sinking into the fatal situation, which it is 
not permitted me to describe, your majesty's 

^ delicacy and justice having proscribed it from 

the moment of your ascension to the tbrpiie.' 

^ Such, sire, must be the result of an administra- 
tion entirely occupied in enforcing the system 
of loans, and depreciating the system of im- 
posts. 

*^ As to his Compte rendu, sire, I shall con- 
fine my observations to the seventh paragraph 
of that work^ to demonst^iate, in a plain man- 
ner, how strange and pernicious the person 
and works of Mr. Necker. ought to appear ta 
every honest administrator of the state^ 
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" Mr. Necker asserts, that the state has con-, 
stantly made a mystery of the situation of the; 
finances. He says, that our kings have only 
spoken of them in the preambles of their edicts'; 
, he advances, that their orders have lost all au- 
thority; he affirms, that experienced men no 
longer believe in it; and, that the moral character 
of the minister of the finances is become thq 
only safeguard of the monarch. Mr. Necker^ 
in consequence, proposes to found the confidence 
of the people, on a more solid basis ; he asserts, 
that advantage has been taken of the veil 
thrown over the finance, to obtain, in the bosons 
of disorder, a credit that the state did not merit. 
He says, that when a state is in confusion, the 
publicity of accounts becomes useful ; and he 
assures us, that when a man of his character has 
solicited for an examination of his accounts, 
no one after him can be offended by submitting 
to the rule. 

" Suppositions so strange, appear to me to 
merit your majesty's very particular attention. 
It is certain that twenty-thousand copies of 
the Compte rendu are at this moment disposed 
of. Thus, twenty-thousand Frenchmen, who 
are desirous of being acquainted with your 
majesty's affairs, are informed, that the king's 
word is considered as void, in the preamble of 
the edicts, by his present minister of the finances. 

l2 
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It is said, that, in every part of France, expe- 
rienced men no longer believe in the royal word, 
and that the moral character of the minister is 
the only safeguard of the state. No, sire, — and 
it is not a sentiment of flattery that animates 
me, — it is not the virtue of Mr. 'Necker that 
procured your majesty the sums which the 
lenders have advanced since your majesty's ac- 
cession to the throne ; it is to the monarch, so 
remarkable for his delicacy and probity, it is, I 
dare assert, to you alone. Mr. Neclfer has 
only obtained just and clamorous censures on 
the shameful and unfeir manner of his loans. 
He will not be able to persuade France, that he 
is your ipajesty^s only and ulterior security. He 
will nourish the malignity of the small number 
of disaffected, by declaring, that the state in 
disorder was not deserving of credit ; but I am 
-^ell assured both of the national character and 
of the devotion of Frenchmen. If the events of 
the last reign have fatigued them, the new reign 
has revived every sentiment of loyalty. The 
example of England, where the national ac- 
counts are made public, is that of a restless, 
plodding, and selfish people. His comparisof* 
is an insuk to the French character, whic^ 
is generous,- unsuspecting, and entirely devoted 
to the regal authority. All is lost in France, if 
your majesty suffer your ministers to cite the 
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English administration, to which your prede- 
cessors, sire, have shown so strong and just aa 
aversion. I shall carry my animadversions no 
further on the abhorrence which Mr. Neckcr has 
testified to the administration which he found 
established in his department. I leave your 
majesty to reflect on the observations you have 
commanded me to make on the contradiction 
of the principles and measures of Mn Necker, 
with the measures and principles which have 
made this kingdom the most powerful and the 
most important. European monarchy that exists. 
Experience and facts attest what we have been, 
and what we now are ; and, if Mr. Necker can 
ascertain what we shall be, I cannot see therein 
an equivalent certainty. 

" I can venture to assert, without fear of de- 
ceiving your majesty, that the state to this day 
has never been insulted but in the writings 
of the disaffected, who are hired for the pur- 
pose of defamation, or to whom nature has 
given a sour and unhappy disposition. It is, 
therefore, a new and remarkable occurrence in 
our history, that Mr. Necker should appeal to 
the public opinion, that, under a gracious king/ 
under a monarch who is the friend of his people, 
the minister of the finances should become the 
only security, the only guarantee, by his virtues, 
for the lenders: and for the enlightened people 
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trho watch the government. Your majesty will 
be a long time in healing the wound, inflicted 
on the dignity of the throne by the very person 
established by the state to protect it, and to 
make it respected by the people." 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Situation of Mr. Necker at Court, qfter the Disfnissal of M. de 
Sartines, arid qfter the Publication of the ' Cornpte rendu ' — 
How the Storm that menaced hifn was momentarily raised"^ 
He continues to be reproached by the Courtiers, the Partia* 
tnents, the Party qfM.de Maurepas, the IrUendanta qf Pro- 
vinces, and the High Finance — Nomeyiclature qf the Ladies and 
Noblemen qf the Court who were Partisans qf his Admini'- 
stration, — Character qfthe Ladies de Grammont, the Couniess 
qf Brionne, the Princess qf Beauvau, the Countess of TessS, 
Madame de Blot, Madame ^e Chalons, and the Countess qf 
Simiane.'^Fury qf the Friends and Enemies of Mr, Necker on 
his Account-^JgitaJtionof the divided Mind&^Horoscope of 
France, on Mr, Necker, presented to Lewis XFl^ 

JL HE opposition raisqd againt Mr. Necker 
before the publication of the Cojnpte rendu 
bid-- been turbulent. The publication of that 
wort ii^iimed his friends and enemies. Re- 
proaches were heard on every side 5 personalities 
on his birth/ and calumnies against his probity, 
i^e-commenced. They printed and reprinted, 
Aat he • arrived from Geneva, with only fifty 
crowns; they reported, that he became cash- 
keepeT'to a banker, and that he had made a 
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great fortune by stock-jobbing. On a similar 
occasion, the archbishop of Narbonne, president- 
born of the states of Languedoc, had taken the 
liberty to reproach Flechier, bishop of Nismes, 
who was in open opposition to him in the 
council of the states, with being the son of a 
tallow-chandler : " If your father had been a 
tallow-chandler/' replied Flechier, ** like mine; 
you would have been a candle-maker to this 
day." 

. Mr. Necker was reproached with. things of 
Another nature. 

" M.Turgot," said they, *^ being nominated 
ipinister of the finances by LewisXVI., engaged 
ev^ry one's attention ^ when Mr. Neckjsr, am- 
bitious and jealous, forgot \ the protection he 
h^d experienced from Target, broke off his 
ancient connexion with him, publishes his book 
on corn to oppose that minister, and, in a mo- 
ment of revolution, rings &gai/i§tbi|n t^e.^jtfrm- 
bell. I ;^ . 

" This akrm-beJl,L which;' migtitt hf^y-fti cp%i 
ducted Mr. N^cjker to thp. iBa^tilb, iG^ded to 
him the gat^s of th^. acJlpfoktxaiiQft- Evef)if 
thing, ho\yever, .seemed foajpulat^.tplgxclu^ft 
him; his pri^jq, hii^ sitpatip,q^ aii4 his JfffJigioai 
but he sur^nourxted. aJljot)^t4ple6, M- Tjuqg^ 
bieing dismissed, th^ Geneyese banker uud^rtpofe 
to prove that hi^ ^wcessfifj M^ dq Qlugny^ c%I- 
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Ciliated ill the state of the finances, and that he 
was.not acquaifttejd with thf re^(>urces ; be^a^ 
$ert<ed9 that he wa^ hiraself alone capable of fipd- 
mg them ; he said:it> and he was believed. To 
get a prptestant into the administration^ a new 
road wa^ contrived. In confiding to him the 
jH-incipal functions, they gave the title to M. do 
Taboureau. Thi$ participation displeased him s 
be gets rid of Taboureau, a phantom of a con- 
troller-general, by whom he found himself em- 
bariiassed, and he now becomes sole adminir 
strator of our finances. 

^' A banker, invested suddenly with an emt 
ployment; to which, for the most part, he was a 

stranger j a foreigner preferred to the king's 

subjects . . . . ^ a protestant entrusted with the 
most important admiui strati pn, im a kingdom . 
ytlmtc protestants are excluded from the most 
taifting employments, is^ a ^ange caprice ! . j v . 
Fxaacertesibiind 5uch:eifects.ffrom trustthgi to 
foreigneics, tsiishe cannot>soon forget. What 
afipejtts most ^gular,fisr,' the manner by which 
Mr. iNecfcer^has: blinded' the French nation 
tincc hii coming into ofikxe, and by which he 
kas. iinspiiied. eathuslasm in . the people ; for^ in 
fee end, ' virhat . has he done ? He has ' gaus^ed 
suppressions : without reimbursements, reforms 
without profit, and loans without measure: 
hereia is he admired. To asust the b^nkeis, he 
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trushesa whole class of citi25ens, tk^\ financiers, 
and distresses an Ihfimte numbcit of- families: 
this is confidered quite charming. He attacks 
their property, and abolishes their purchased* 
emt)loyments : no matter, it is onjy the property 
of financiers. He strikes at the reputation of 
those he has pillaged ; first he <lefames them, 
afterwards completes their destruction, and 
pity is extinguished by the cries of infatuation. 
He annihilates interrfiediate credit ; he reduces 
the resources of Fraiice to banking systems; 
and concentrating credit in the minister of 
the 'finances alone, he reduces the state to his 
own mercy ; he creates for himself an unlimited 
power on the ruin of credit, and alithe authori- 
ties of finance. This is a profound policy, 
X which is admired,' and of which the effects are 
not doubted. If he should attain, in the end, 
the summit of his .projects, some greater tibingsi 
wili. be produced. ijlt3':the > mean. tiineiie work* 
the greatest miraciesJ'^'Withobti taxatiopj taS 
provides for all the exjpences dF War; '-mArt^ 
fleeting,' that by Collecting Uhei 'money 'of. the 
people, whelher it feeby acoumulated hians,- op 
by the clandestine ■ augmentation- of the ancie»t 
levies,; he still," in reality, imposes; ^ To increase 
annuities in a great degree,, is ' much -.worse 
than levying on the reventies; thefbjrmerHbsiirbs 
the funds, and burdens future. geheratiDns* 
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Mr. Necker is aware, that a fickle nation is 
easily seduced by appearances; he is aware^ 
that to bring over the people, it is necessary to 
flatter their propensities, and espouse their com- 
plaints. No one ever made use of this method 
with more address ; no person ever derived so 
much advantage from the academic style, to 
penetrate into the acts of administration, "Und 
into the means of supply. These are the causes, 
of present admiration. We are shocked at the 
egotism which Mr. Necker manifests in his late 
publicatiour. M. de Maurepas, to whom he is 
indebted for his preferment, is reduced therein 
to an absolute nullity 5 he speaks to the king of 
France in a severe and dogmatic style, and his. 
arrogance gives to his manner an appearance of 
greatness of soul, which, at the present day, is 
much more pleasing to France than the modeirty * 
of former times ; but this tone of self-sufficiency 
has not been pleasing to the king. 

*' As early as the year 1778, Mr. Necker had 
put into the hands of the king, one of his learned 
works on the establishment of provincial admi- 
nistrations. In this manuscript, he mal-treated 
the nobility and clergy ; he menaced the exist- 
ence of the state-countries, attacked the parlia- 
ments, and turned the intendants of provinces 
into ridicule. The parliaments were accused of 
iguorance, and of very suspicious intentions 5 
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they had neither knowledge, nor inclination, to 
promote the welfare of the state ; the provincial 
stsssemblies would be the means of dispensing 
with the sanctions, and registering of the supply 
acts I they were, in the hands of Mr. Necker, 
the first step towards the reformation of the 
slate. The work was adapted to raise the fury 
of the magistracy. They perceived therein, 
with dismay, presages of the subversion of tl>c 
actual forms of the monarchy 3 they trembled at 
the criminal views of this foreigner, convicted, 
by his writings, of having calumniated the whole 
magistracy, f>{ inspiring ^ young prince with a 
bad opinion of his subjects and all the orders, 
and of aspiring to the total overthrow of the 
monarchy. It is impassible for them to find a 
more singular phaenomenon in morality, or one, 
ia the examination of the causes of which we 
could be more interested. 

" The publication of the . work, against the 
will of Mr. Neckor, disconcerted him,, and he 
talked of re^igpii^g* To deny. the writing. of it, 
might <^$pika&e th^>l^^^g^ who was ii^ possession 
of the originalj T^i^oqii^6eM..df JM^aurepas with 
having r|)jublisfeed; it, fjin ord^r to incense the 
three ord;er§ pf-t]p,e ^st^t« against Mr. Necker, 
was a dangerous measure. He and his council 
resolved, therefore, to brave the tempest, to 
distribute the publication, , and to exalt it so 
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high, that censure could not affect it. Tlife 
method was feeding Mr. Neckcr's passion for 
celebrity. M. de Maurepas had no alternative- 
He had to sustain the shock of the incensed 
'magistracy, or to sacrifice the minister of the 
finances to his resentment. Mr. Necker was 
determined to throw into the enemy's camp the 
bomb by which he was threatened. It had the 
desired eifFect: the memorial on the proviii'- 
cial administrations was praised up t6 the 
skies, and procured its author the names of 
Solon, Lycurgus, and reistorer of France. The 
ancient administration was rendered despicable, 
the courts of justice were insulted, and the first 
orders of the state were accused of corruption ; 
while the principles of the work tended in one 
respect to despotism, and in another to anarchy* 
Nothing more was wanting to produce the 
phrensy and delirium of the partisans of the 
novelties Mr. Necker had propagated in France, 
Even the Compte rendu was eclipsed! M. de, 
Castries had told the *queen, that the welfare of 
the state was inseparable from the fate of Mr. 
Necker, and that every thing was lost, if he 
should become the victim of the calumnies of 
his enemies. The minister of the marine hafi 
even solicited that princess to animate the reso- 
lution of Mr. Necker by some public testimony 
of favour. The duchess of Polignac, who was 
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asked to mention it to Maria Antoinetta, an-* 
swered, that she would never advise the queen 
to give her opinion in such delicate affairs; 
but M. Adhemard, who possessed the queen's 
confidence, together with the prince of Poix, 
inflamed with zeal for Mr. Necker, as well as the 
house of Noailtes, united themselves to support 
him against the new attacks brought on by the 
infidelity of the editor of the memorial. 
. *^ Under the reign of the late king, the royal fa- 
mily, rigid observers of etiquette, did not suffer 
any one to speak of the interioraffairsof theking's 
household. Not even the princes dared to inter- 
meddle with concerns of that nature ; and the 
most favoured courtiers were not allowed to talk 
to the king or queen of the administration. A 
greater liberty has since broken these trammels, 
and, undoubtedly, the cause of truth is thereby 
promoted ; but it may also happen, that the cour- 
tiers, who are bad judges of the aflFairs of admi- 
nistration, may deceive the monarch, and influ- 
ence the government. It was thus that the 
queen's attendants persuaded her to give Mr. 
Necker some public marks of attention, which 
be communicated to his confidants, and they 
spread them about with great exaggeration, It 
was the queen that prevented M. de Maurepa* 
from taking a decisive part against the director- 
general 3 and who knows but it was the queen 
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likewiatf^.^hp indwed* fhe king to pacify the' 
first president of the parli^^eivt, at the im^ of 
the te^mpejst occasioqed by the publicatioaof the 
bodk on adininistratioiis; which abused a3i4c1^^Ii- 
fijed the whole of the magisteacy. .. i - 

*' Much W4s wanting^ . n^veithejess, .tp> render. 
Mr. Necker's party, very stroag-. Iffi the clafsft ,o? 
hisftrue frji^rili^,. ivjre find the bankers injefr^st^d 
ii>. the profit ;of his operation^rs-we find ^Iso tl^e 
j^otesjlaQtSi^ a;id some incredulou? .bijshpp&j who, 
for the fir>t time, were united in^ this party. At 
court we m.i^yrpckon the Niftaifles, and.alljthose 
^ho are- Ipiprft/rjends of j^a'c^pmen. ^^fter, these 
^emart able personages,. come the dupes,, the il- 
luminati, the^ provincials, a^d tihe adnpirers oif 
the grand words, beneficence^ rqform^ restorationy 
coTT^ort of t}i;e people i ai^d liberty. We find at 
their heels ih^ literati, thc; abbe Raynal for ia- 
^tancQ, the periodical winters, the hired ap- 
plaudersj and some ambitious followers. , 

"We: ought to place at th^ head of these 
latter, the archbishop of Toulouse, who, without 
possessing much esteem for -the minister of the 
finances, become his partisan, ' because, per- 
ceiving that he was almost at hi^ last shift, he 
liked him better than another in the place 
which he, himself coveted^ as the mean of 
aspiring to the rank of Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
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Ffctiry. By the side of L6tn6nfe wm oteerved 
the abbe de Vermont. 

'« Tbe'duke of Choiseul h among the num- 
bfet^of Mr. Necker's ftithd&, for the fottowing 
reasons. Mr. Necker finding hifli ^o be the 
leader- of the queen's party, gaVe h\ta to tmdfer- 
^t^nd, that htj pt^Moted his int*l:cst with the 
king, by representing the affairs of his admiBi- 
stration iti a favourable manner. M. d4 Choi- 
^iil, &Vi his part, fifids in Mr. i>ffecke¥ a maiC 
ciapable, by his- talents, to szp the prepondem* 
ting' credit of Mi. d<e Maurepas, ivho Was the 
principle obstacle of hi& return- 1^ the poWep 
which he tegl-etted.^ M. de ChoiseflU therefore, 
induce&thecourtiets of his party to espouse the 
cause of Mr. Necker at court. 

' *^ The marquis of Castries publicly avowed 
himself Mr. Necker^s defender, because he en- 
deavoureci to make him minister. His devotion 
seems compulsory 5 for it was less from grati- 
tude, th^nfrom an idea of making him a step to 
future greatness. ... 

*' Exactly from the same motives, Mr/Neekef 
Was protected by the duke of Dudiatelet. 
Mr. Necker had promised to recommend -him 
to the department of war, or that of foreign af- 
fairs. Since places in the administration have 
teen granted to the principal nobility, each of 
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tiierh endeavours to show himself active in mi-* 
nisterial affairs, and Mr. Necker is become the 
fociis of their intrigues. The prince of Beaa- 
vau, who has the administration of Paris in 
view, or else a place in the council, is faithful 
to Mr. Neckeri The same idea has attached 
M.d'Adheman 

" He would not have found so niany friends 
previous to^M. de Sartine's dismissal. It had 
been supposed, that M. de Maurepas, the old 
Mentor, disposed of the administrations j but 
the late dismissals had enhanced the conse- 
quence of the director of the finances, and those 
who were seeking employments prostrated 
themselves before the man who was become ca- 
pable of making and discarding ministers. 
They all at once ranged themselves with zeal 
under his banners ; and guessing at his disposi^ 
tion tdwards M, de Maurepas^ Down tcith Men- 
tor ! was the war-hoop of the party. 

" It was not because Maurepas was disliked* 

. Amiable in^ society, intelligent in business^ and 

accessible to every one, he had done^all the 

good in his power ; but he had been too long in 

r possession of an employment which others 

. desired to occupy \ and Mr. Necker was looked 

; upon as the instrument to accomplish his falK 

The imperious and intriguing duchess of Gram- 

mont had entered the ranks; for, not being 
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able to forget the supreme rank from which 
madame Dubarry had precipitated her, she was in 
hopes, by means of confusion, to soar again into 
favour. 

•^ Next to her was the arrogant countess of 
Brionne^ who, as well as the former, kept the 
opinions of the society in awe by her imposing 
style of behaviour, as the princess of Beauvau 
did by the brilliancy of her wit, and the countess 
of Montesson by every seduction of art. 

" On another side, among the less important 
ranks, the entbusiastic countess of Terray ex- 
erted herself to make proselytes for Mr. Necker. 
Farther on, madame de Blot, mistress to M. de 
Castries, displayed her sentimental jargon. The 
.countess of Chalons induces her lover to support 
one whom he despises ; arid the princess d'Hen- 
♦ nin, who is at the head of every kind of intrigue, 
never ceases to applaud the philosophic mi- 
nister. 

"The couutess of Simiane,the marchioness of 
. Coigny, the princess of Poix, and many others, 
are emuious to exalt him ; they hunt for new 
discoveries, spread and gather reports, confirm 
news, and. distribute their orders to petit^-maitreB^ 
and abbtSy who are continually employed in 
' dancing attendance, and gossipping ; so much 
were they anxious to dignify public opifiioji. 

Such is the organisation. of. the ground-work 
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of so many heterogeneous interests in favour of 
Mr. Necker in France ; arid these are its secret 
causes and springs. Hence 'he rises trium- 
phant at the critical moment which seemed to 
threaten him with destruction. He supposed, 
that he was now sure of the king ; he imagined, 
that he had escaped the vigilance of the octo- 
genary Argus ; and his friends exclaimed, with 
exulfatioil, Mdurepas will be duped! 

*^ Unfortunately, the English termed him, 
their last and fdithfid ally on the continent. 
Thus, instead of becoming master of the king- 
dom, as he had flattered himself, the other party 
asserted, that he would soon return to Geneva. 
In the concurrence of two dismissals, that of M. 
de Maurepas, and that of Mr. Necker, the latter 
t\''as the most probable. His lately-acquired 
triumph could not be of long duration. France 
inust soon perceive the illusion of his magical 
fepresentations, and open her eyes to the dis- 
order and faction whicfi the art of necromancy 
must necessarily produce. The fury of Jiis 
friends, and that of his enemies, struck him tlie 
first blow. Sacerdotal fanaticism, the implaca- 
ble resentment of the insulted magistracy, the 
combination of twelve parliaments, their union 
with the council, the two contrary impressions 
produced by the memorial on the provincial 
administrations, in which were found, in favour 
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of one p^rty, the hope of a despotic power,- ami 
of the other, that of republican principles ; the 
strong agitation which resulted from them , the 
heat of the people's imagination 5 the encou- 
ragement of their murmurs against actual impo- 
sitions ; the future difficulty of causing the ad- 
ministration to be respected, after having con- 
signed it to public censure ; and the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Necker himself, when the re- 
sources derived from loans should be exhausted, 
or when he should be necessitated to have 
recourse to others which he has condemned ;, 
all these circumstances seemed to be the true 
box of Pandora.'* 

Such were the complaints of the parliaments, 
courtiers, ministers, and intendants of provinces^ 
against Mr. Necker ; and such were their pro- 
phecies on what would happen to us. 

In reality, each operation of the director- 
general successively demolished the most essen- 
tial parts of the political edifice of the house of 
Bourbon. A French cardinal had planned and 
built it ; a Genevese destroyed it. 

Mr. Necker, at the time of his coming to the 
administration, said, that he did not accept it 
with the intention of having recourse to the 
measures of Richelieu or Ma(zarin. By de- 
claring, that he would not preserve an esta- 
blished government, according to anterior regu- 
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lations, lie has incurred the severest reproaches 
from the friends of a government which he has 
contributed to ruin, and from the citizens who 
have suffered from that to which he has brought 
us. Instead of punishin^f abuses in his depart- 
ment, he overturns the institutions ; and such 
institutions as had made the French the most in- 
dustrious people on earth, and which every na- 
tion endeavoured to imitate. He discredited 
and abased, by degrees, every means 0f powejr 
in the house of Bourbon, to gratify himself in 
causing a revolution, and obtaining the title of 
restorer of France^ We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised at finding such vigorous opposition to 
his audacious destructions* Instead of curbing 
his career of reformation, he defied the storm 
that was raised against him, and persevered in 
his designs. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Situation qf Madame Necker at this Conjuncture-^IIer Cha'» 
racter, her Firtues, her Piety, U7id her Charily ; she exertu 
herself to reliete the Distresses of tlie Poor-^She alleviates 
the S%{ffenngs qf the Comit de Lautrec-^^The Answer to th€ 
Pamphlet published against her Husband is attributed to her, 
— -^Ae refutes the Objections to his Administration. 

JljLiSTORY ought not to overlook thecondact 
of madame Necker at this conjuncture. The 
virtue, modesty, and talents of mademoiselle 
Curchaut having attracted the attention of Mr, 
Necker, these two Genevese were united in 
tliC bands of matrimony '^ and there never was 
a more edifying and happy alliance. It was 
founded on mutual esteem, virtue, and the most 
distinguished talents. This happy pair was men- 
tioned at Paris as an example of conjugal friend- 
ship. But how different were their virtues 
from the manners of the capital and the age in 
which they lived ! Their happiness was treated 
at court as an- object of derision. They were 
never spoken of with common deceticy, but in the 
houses of tradesmen, or in some particular fa- 
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milies, where virtue still wa& held ix\ some esti»» 
mation ; so depraved were the general manners, 
of the times. 

To virtiie and talents, madame Necker united 
the ardent piety of protestant worsen. " He? 
name," said Mr. Necfcer to Lewis XVI., (per- 
haps the only person at court capable qf dis:^ 
cerning her merit) •* her name is known, and 
often invoked, in the most dreary abode of suf- 
fering humanity." It is not surprising, there-' 
fore, that her name was unknown hi a vicious 
court, and even becpme odious to the great. 
In 1778 she exhibited a manifest instance of 
sensibility ; and proved, that she was the only 
person in France that could regard with com- 
passion the sufferings of a, principal noblemaoj, 
who had been confined for twenty-eight year$ 
in the castle of Ham in Picardy. The count 
de Lautrec, a captain of dragoons, hardly re- 
tained the human form, was almost naked iu 
his dungeon, accompanied only by rats, wear- 
ing a prodigious long beard, which had united 
with the hair of his head, and almost devoured 
by vermin. She ameliorated the situation of 
his person, and induced the king to augment 
his allowance. 

Her solicitude for the success of her husband 
increased in proportion to the animosity of the 
two parties- She was $aid to be author of a 
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pamphlet, of wjiich the king possessed a copy, 
wherein she answers the accusations and com- 
plaint* exhibited against him; and particularly 
addresses herself to the author of M. Turget's 
Letter to Mr, Necker. 

" It is not without difficulty, sir, that I have 
been able to procure a copy of your letter to 
Mr. Necker. Far distant from the capital, it 
would have been almost impossible for me to 
have succeeded, if you had not taken the pre- 
caution to distribute them in the provinces. I 
had heard it spoken of as a libel, and I perceive 
that I am not mistaken. 

^' Perfeftly persuaded that M.Turgot is inca- 
pable ofpublishing, or even of imagining, such 
nonsense, it is not to him that I address my- 
self; but to you, M. Anonymous. 

" Mr. Necker has treated .with contempt the 
invectives which you have so liberally bestowed 
on him. The police have committed only two 
of the distributors of your long epistle to the 
Fort EvSque. As to yourself, I believe your 
place will be at Charenton. Do no t imagine 
that they will do you the honour to send you to 
the Bastille. 

" I am inclined to believe, that you are one of 
the discarded receivers ; and I am afraid, that, 
having neglected to balance every day, you 
Ifvill find some deficit in your* accounts, which 
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will prevent you from receiving the reimburse* 
ment of your employment. 

^^ It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
you advise a minister of the finances to leave to 
his clerks the management of the accounts and 
registers, which you look upon as only the ru- 
diments of the profession. 

" You say that Mr. Necker * has a strange 
aversion t the magistrates.' Why do you wish 
to include them in your quarrel ? Perhaps you 
suppose that you may soon have occasion for 
their indulgence ; but let me advise you, if you 
fall into their hands, not to believe they will be 
more favourable to you for having so warmly 
espoused their party, or that they will screen 
you from the punishment you may have de- 
served. What have magistrates to do with 
financiers, if it be not to punish them for their 
malversation ? 

" * He cannot love the monarchy,' you say, 
^ because he is a banker, and connected with 
bankers.' This is your principle. Messrs. Beau- 
jon and . de Laborde have been bankers ; ask 
them if that title made them hate the mon- 
archy. 

" These bankers, whom you so much despise, 
have nevertheless advanced their money for the 
lequipment of above three hundred ships, which 
Jiave, during the whole year, kept our enemies ' 
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in continual alarm. They hav« received no in^ 
terest for this money :-— Would you have done as 
much ? You say they are navy-contractors, and 
not bankers ; but there is not one of these con- 
tractors who is not a banker ; and if I had 
money to put out, I should think it quite as 
safe with them as with you. 

" Do not you imagine that these contractors, 
or bankers, whichever you please to call them, 
who by their signatures make themselves re- 
spected from one end of the earth to the other, 
are as good as a farmer-general or a receiver i 
They are honest people, who do not despise the 
persons they employ, and make quite as good a 
use of their riches as financiers of your descrip- 
tion. 

" Without endeavouring to examine into the 
birth of Mr. Necker, and without prying into 
the causes of his fortune, I know that he was 
charged at the court of France with the affairs 
of his republic ; that, consequently, he possessed 
a very respectable character, which gave him 
access to many persons to whom you could with 
great difficulty have procured admission. You 
are ignorant, without doubt, that, in the re- 
public of Geneva, the son of a magistrate re- 
mains unknown in the crowd, unless, by his 
personal merit, he can obtain distinction, and 
that neither nobility nor riches can procure him 
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rank or prerogative sufficient to advance Him to 
public employments ; that critics are there parti- 
cularly forbidden; that employments are not 
lucrative J that having nothing to excite cu- 
pidity, they can only tempt noble minds, by the 
importance which is attached to them* Exa-. 
mim your§eJf, and reflect what you would be 
in such a republic. 

**Xet us come to the suppressions which you 
take so much to heart. You say, that Mr, 
Necker found his plans in the port-folios of 
his predecessors ; you say, that you are very far 
from thinking, that princes and considerable 
men would have wished to find obstacles to re^ 
forms that were likely to promote the comfort 
*of the state $ and you exclaim against these re- 
forips, because you pretend that they have been 
made without their co-operation. But who has 
told you so? Ought you to have been called 
when the minister or the king concerted with 
them on the subject ? 

** Why do you wish that our august queen 
should not likewise voluntarily contribute to re* 
lieve the burdens of the state, in whom we have 
constantly observed so many acts of beneficence ? 
What matters it to her from whom she receives her 
.money? According to your representation, the 
suppression of her treasurer may be attended 
with very dangerous consequences. SuflFer her 
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to imitate her honoured mother; and do not 
suppose that your reflexions can disturb her 
happiness with her august husband. 

*^ I sincerely believe that the reduction of the 
immense profits of farmers-general is not satis- 
factory to them 'y but I am well persuaded that 
Mr. Necker has not reckoned on their approba- 
tion. 

' *^ And what moment do you take to assert 
such nonsense ? The moment in which the 
clergy are granting a gratuitous gift to the king, 
more considerable than any that have been 
hitherto required of them; the moment in 
which the loan had been filled up as soon 
as opened ; which proves, that they do not 
believe in the ruin of his credit. Are you' 
of opinion, that the hospitals should be pos- 
sessed of lands rendering at most three per cent^ 
which they acquire with money they get from 
the sinking funds at ten per cent^ for every age 
indiscriminately ? This must lead them on to 
bankruptcy, like that of Toulouse, twenty-five 
years ago, which was ruined by an attempt to 
rebuild it. 

" Instead of inventing every kind of abuse 
against madame Necker, why do not you admire 
her, with the public, and even with the clergy^ 
who contribute to her good works ? Why do 
you not admire the pains she takes for the com** 
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fort of the sick poor, and the attentions they 
receive from her in the new hospitals established 
by our beneficent monarch, who extends hi& 
paternal cares to those asylums, which, having 
only one person in a bed, cost less than superb 
palaces, where we often see the dead con- 
founded with the dying ? 

*' And what inconvenience do you find in 
protestants being permitted to enjoy a civil con- 
sistence ? I do not mean granting them the 
public exercise of their religion, although the 
Jews are allowed synagogues ; but by suflfering 
them to live peaceably, and endeavouring to 
convince them, by virtue and persuasion, of the 
errors in which they have had the misfortune 
to be born 3 in fine, to give their union the same 
civil consistence as the catholics are allowed in 
protestant countries. 

" How could you have ventured to go so far 
respecting M. de Maurepas? Tremble Jest the 
tender and sincere heart of our young monarch, 
whose choice you insult, should find some one 
to make him sensible of the indecency with 
which you treat that minister, who, from the 
time of his majesty's accession to the throne, he 
has justly honoured with his confidence." 

Mr. Necker partook of the generous senti- 
ments of his wife. Perceiving 5ome probability 
of quitting his employment, he was not willing 
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to retire without having performed an act of 
charity towards the miserable sufferers in the 
hospitals. By an edict of the king, of the 11th 
of Mayi it was resolved, that the beds thence- 
forward should contain no more than one sick 
person. He had before introduced a system 
of amelioration in favour of the unfortunate ; he 
had extended his views to the remotest recesses 
of prisons, and shown his compassion towards 
criminals condemned to afflictive penalties. He 
wished that the prince, after having ordained 
the chastisement, should preserve pity at the 
bottom of his heart : the egotists, who looked 
upon criminals as strangers to human-nature, 
and who imagined that they might still be tor- 
mented in the name of justice, he termed savage 
men : and he carried his attention so far, as to 
endeavour to concede indemnities to citizens 
accused of criminal matters, and proved inno- 
cent. A similar law was practised at Geneva. 
' But these sentiments of humanity, the zeal of 
madameNecker,andherjustificatory publication, 
instead of softening her enemies, seemed but 
to revive their resentment against him. The 
most opposite parties united to accomplish more 
completely his destruction. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Of England at the Epoch of the precursory Signs of the FaU of 
Mr, Necker-^Opinions in the English House qf Commons (m 
his Administration — His Enemies in France produce Debates in 
order to injure him, which they themselves cause to be printed ] 
in the London Newspaper^^ 

It is curious to hear the English on Mr. 
.Necker's administration at this conjuncture. The 
opinion of Mr. Burke, one of the ablest orators 
of the opposition, caused a great sensation in 
France, particularly as we were at war with 
England, and as Mr. Burke was no friend 
to us. 

" By economy,'* saidMr.Burke,*^LewisXVI. 
has found sufficient resources to sustain the war. 
In the two first years of it, he has laid no bur- 
den whatever on his people. The third year is 
arrived; still no talk of imposts; and I be- 
.lieve, that even those which are common in 
time of war have not been laid oq. I con- 
ceive, that, in the end, France must have re- 
course to imposts ; but those three years saved 
will extend their benign influence through 
a whole age. The French people feel the 
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happiness of having an economical master arici 
economical ministers ; economy has induced 
that monarch rather to retrench his own splen- 
dor than the subsistence of his people, Inf 
the suppression of a great number of places, 
he has found a resource to continue the war, 
without adding to his expences. He has de- 
spoiled himself of the magnificence and purple 
of royalty ; but he has established a navy ; he 
has reduced the number of his household ser- 
vants, but he has augmented the number of hk 
sailors ; he has given France such a navy as she 
never before possessed, and which will immor- 
talise his reign 5 and he has established it with- 
out laying on a penny of imposts. The people, 
under his reign, are great, glorious, and formi- 
dable ; they do not groan under the burden of 
expences to which our nation must submit, to 
acquire greatness, and inspire fear. This is 
true glory ; this is a reign which must raise the 
name of Lewis XVI. above the boasted reign 
of Henry IV. Lewis XVI., like a patriot king, 
has exhibited great firmness in protecting Mr. 
Necker, a foreigner, without support and with- 
out connexion at court, alone indebted for his 
elevation to merit and the discernment of his 
sovereign, who has been able to discover and 
appreciate his talents. Here is a good example 
to follow ; and, if we wish to conquer France, 
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it is With her oWn weapons that we must attack 
her here ; it is with economy and reformation." 

Mr. Necker's enemies, seeing what efFefct the 
opinions of Mr. Burke produced in France, op- 
posed them in the violent ministerial papers by 
contrary sentiments. 

" We are not surprised/* said they, *' that the 
English opposition are so loud in the praise of 
Mr.Necker; This praise is but ail indirect insult, 
the sole end of which is to offend the ministers of 
that country. We find in it nothing but an 
envious comparison. The opposition say not a 
word about the multiplied violations of good 
faith, which signalise Mr. Necker's admini- 
stration. They do not tell us that the honest 
French minister, after having obtained from 
the king, his master, the suppression of a great 
number of offices, by promising reimbursements 
in ready money, has easily effected the sup- 
pressions, but without any reimbursement, not- 
withstanding the faith of a solemn edict pub- 
lished by himself. 

*' They do not tell us, that the humane Mr* 
Neckerhas forced different officers of finance 
to lend, under pain of destitution, twenty-seven 
millions to the state, at five percent interest; 
that he has forced the hospitals to sell their 
lands, and to l(cnd the produce * to the public; 
that he has laid an annual .and vexatious impb- 
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sition on all th^ tenants of domains and forests ; 
that he has augmented the poll-tax and kiBdr' 
tax, without the sanction of the law -, that the 
wise and skilful Mr* Necker has sold evecy 
branch of the revenue, during eight years, foe 
that of six years ; that he has, with the sam^ 
wisdom and foresight, anticipated the free re- 
venue of the state, at least for raore than* tea 
months, with the assistance of bankers and 
financiers, of diflferent denominations* ' They 
do. not tell us, that he has assisted the most in»- 
famous lottery, in which the king pays a h^m- 
dred livres with t\fo livres ten. sols^ nor thafc 
they draw it every fifteen days at Paris, for the 
more direct ruin of the manners and substance 
of the people. All these things^ and severaJ 
others, which have* marked with infamy the; 
administration of Mr. Necker, have beenpassedT 
over in silence by the orators of the English ' 
opposition. We know their motives j but, iaob- 
Sjsrving ministers silent on the subject, it wafr to usr 
a great object of surprise, till we discovered by; 
what means the great maniwas* attached to' our 
interests 5 however, we ought not in> this; inr 
stance to. discover these curious and; secret par-^ 
ticujars, for fear of injuring our.last^aad most; 
faithful. ally on the continent. 

*^ Mn Necker's' economy of supplies, is the- 
true cause of ttte'very.steady nullity of the ef- 
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forts of the French in the war. It is what pre- 
vented them from sending meney to the Ame- 
ricans. It is to this economy that we are in- 
debted for the revolt of Washington's army, 
and the number of mistakes made in the coun- 
cils and by the arms of France since thecom- 
mencement of the war. Suffer then the English 
opposition and administration to unite in praise 
of Mr. Neckeir, as long as France will believe 
him, by our united testimony, an honest, skil- 
ful, and virtuous man ; suffer France to forget, 
that this man has made his fortune by ruining 
the India Company, whose interest he pre- 
tended to promote. Let them remain blind to 
his arrogance* his deceptions, and his impo- 
sitions of every kind ; and let them advance, 
in derision of truth, that Mr. Necker is not an 
empiric. All this he deserves from us ; for, in 
fact, Mr. Necker is our best friend. 

*^ May he, then, long continue to disgrace 
:^nd degrade the councils of our enemies, and 
to blunt the points of their 'hostile darts when 
-employed against our country !** 
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CHAP. XXII. 

RepreiewtaU&ft of the Increase and Multiplication of the Gpposi^ 
tions against the Jldministration qf Mr, Necker^^^The Ft" 
jtattce, the Administration, the Parliamevts, the superior 
Clergy, and tlie high Nobility, oppose his Measures. 

Wf E are now come to the time of the coura- 
geous resistance of the director of the finances 
against the regime of the monarchy. AVe are 
arrived at the last period of the contests be- 
tween liberty and despotism. Cromot and 
Bourboulon, directors of the finances of Mon- 
sieur and the count d'Artois, redoubled their 
activity against Mr. Necker. M. de Maurepas 
MO longer deprives himself of a bon mot. M. 
de Vergennes, an inveterate and secret enemy 
of the principles and plans of the Genevese mi- 
nister, is preparing for him, in silence, the de- 
cisive blow y . but he is not too hasty with it j 
he never mentions it ; and it was because he 
had not the manners of a passionate man, like 
M. de Maurepas, that Lewis XVI. was obliged 
to address himself to him, to obtain an opinion 
of the director-general. 

Mr. Necker, on his part, was too proud, to«> 
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tiiuch above intrigue, and too well persuaded of 
the wisdom and justice of his projects, to aban- 
don them. The fury of his enemies, which re- 
doubled instead of abated, animated his cou- 
rage, and heightened his ambition ; so that 
now he solicited Lewis'XVI. to make him mi- 
nister of state, in order to attain to the hierarchy 
of power, to crush the murmurs and complaints 
of the disaffected to his administration, and to 
operate >?\^ith more energy and eclat. He an- 
swered, by new suppressions, the pamphlets 
and lampoons which the courtieri published 
against him; but M. de Maurepas, although 
often obliged to support him in the end, ex-' 
pressed himself with great warmth. In this com- 
bat Mr. Necker exhibited considerable energy 
and talent; notwithstanding which, the strength 
of his party decreased in proportion as he multi-' 
plied the suppressions 5 and, similar to M, Tur- 
got, he, in the end, had only a few individuals 
remaining in his party. The corporations 
and authorities manifested tlieir dissatisfaction. • 
They fomented factions against him, to keep 
pace with his suppressions, and permitted the 
most glaring insults against his administration. 
If he adopted a new measure of reformation, to 
increase his popularity, he met with new oppo- 
sition to unite with the former. Each subver- 
sive operation created a fresh kind of discontent, 
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and so on, according 'to the muUiplication of r^ 
forms in the department of the finances. 

, The nomination alone had set the friends of 
M. Turgot against hin^. Since the y^ear 1777, 
Mr. Necker had been assailed by a shower of 
pamphlets from that party ; so th^t his enemies 
consisted of the nobility he had abased, and 
even of his emulators in reforming the old in- 
stitutions, who, like himself, were bumixig with 
th^ fervour of patriotism, and the ardent desire to 
promote the welfare of the state. 

The suppression of the intendants of the fi- 
nances, the farmers- general, and the different 
treasurers, together with the reduction of the 
forty-eight receivers, excited, against him the 
resentment of the high and low finances. All 
this party, with the exception of several who 
wrere dependants, were inveterate against him. 

The suppression of the receivers of the do- 
ipains, and the revolution in the lottery admini- 
stration, and in the farm leases ; the reduction 
of the power of the intendants, and the aboli- 
tion of the commercial ones j bad, in 1777, sti/red 
up against him the high and low administra- 
tion. 

The extension pf the twe^tieths, by a single 
letter, in the same year, occasioned the com-, 
plaints of the magistrates, who were proprie- 
taries; the examination of alienated. domains disr 
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ptenised a crowd of ancient £ivourites; wWle the 
suppression of revisions, arid the reduction or 
abolititm of ^emfidoyments, alienated from iiim 
the court, andtitew on him the ridicuk of the 
great> so* strange to the director. 

His abuse of the parliaments irritated all tiie 
sbirereign courts. *^ What is this adventurer," 
said Dcprcmesnil, with great brutality, in his 
parliamentary debates, " What is this mounte- 
bank, who dares to challenge the patriotism of 
the French magistracy, who dares to imagine 
them lukewarm in their civil aflfections, and de- 
nounce them to a young king ?** 

His publication of the Compte rendiiy his re- 
quest to be made counsellor of state, and the 
remarks on his administration, presented to the 
king by M. de Vergennes, at length alienated 
his friends in the administration ; so that Mr. 
Necker had lost, in the month of May, 1781, 
every support of the ministers. At that time he 
was generally hated by all the agents of the 
ancient regimey and by all their partisans . he 
might say with M.Turgot,. in a similar situa- 
tion, that nearly every party was armed against 
him. 

Nevertheless, he had the partisans at court, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Among the clergy, the incredulous and fana- 
tic minority were devoted to him. 
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In the parliaments, some silent magistrates 
perceived his good intentions. 

In the high finance, several magistrates had 
accepted employments, and were silent; but 
others continued their sarcasms with increased 
fury. Mr. Necker invoked public optnian under 
these circumstances. It is time to come to this 
opinion, and examine if the true public opinion 
belonged to his party. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Histaty of pubHc Opitnon, cited <m eocry Occasion by Mr, 
Necker and his^ Partisans — It was established in the OppO' 
sitiofi, and fbrmed it — It was the destructive Poioer of th^ 
ancient Monarchical Institutions^^It mzS'led the Nation,'^' 
Doctrine of Mr. Necker on that Subject. 

xT was by the assistance of these two words, 
public opinion, and by their magical virtue, that 
Mr. Necker had dissolved all the parties of his 
department, and even shook those of the edifice 
of the monarchy, with which they were con- 
nected ; and no one thought it his business to 
a^k him in which body of the monarchy resided 
this formidable opinion, which he called to his 
relief, and which he supposed still existed, when 
he lost the support of the corporiations and insti- 
tutions. 

"Was it, therefore, in the royal family, and in 
the princes of the blood? The prince of Conde 
appeared tolerant respecting it, and the family 
of Orleans seemed favourable to Mr. Necker ; 
i)Ut the rest employed all their credit to ruin him, 
ip account of the nature of his administration. 
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Was it among the clergy? Its majority 
looked upon him as a very dangerous admini- 
strator. 

Was it even in philosophy, which terms itself 
the supreme regulator of opinion ? The econo- 
mists, except Dupont, and some other indivi- 
dual8> and the atheistical party of Condorcet, 
refused him their applause, and even wrote 
against him. 

Was it among the nobility? in. the parlia- 
ments ? in the administration ? . . . .Those orders 
and bodies called him the scourge of the state. 
He was at variance with the state, and its opi- 
nions, 

Mr. Necker had, notwithstanding, sonie 
active, powerful, and audacious societies, of 
which I have already spoken ; they were ob- 
served to take his part with warmth^ and in- 
flame themselves in his support, because, ^t all 
events, this sort of opinion was the desire and 
the doctrine of the discontented and formidable 
opposition -, for, in 6 very empire, it influences the 
minds, character, and ideas of the people, and 
particularly developes itself where the state is 
neither imposing by its manner or power. 
France had been the victim of it under every 
weak and courteous monarch. 

Mr. Necker, in Italy, would have termeC 
Jansenism public opinion. 
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In Spain, the reforming philosophic spirit would 
have obtained that name. 

In England, it would have been the opposi* 
tion. In Russia, the party of Moscow. In 
Holland, the patriotic party ; and in Austria, 
the party of Joseph II. at the death of the 
vigilant Maria Theresa. 

In France, Mr. Necker called public opinion 
the domineering spirit of philosophy, the auda- 
city of disaffected and systematic men, and the 
reign of innovation. The supposition alone of 
this opinion being public^ was a mortal blow to 
the hierarchy and constitution of the state : 
and it is in this point of view that the most 
fanatic partisans of absolute authority talked of 
conducting him to the Bastille, and of naming a 
commission. Let us hear how Mr. Nicker, in 
his writings, spoke oi public opinion^ as the 
first who adopted the term in the practical as 
well as tl\e theoretical part of the administra- 
tion. 

" It is necessary,*' says he, " to have a support 
against the vacillations of ministers ; and this 
important support can only be acquired by the 
progress of understanding, and the elastic force 
of pubiic opinion. The virtues are more than 
ever at a loss for a public theatre, and it be- 
comes essential that public opinion should^ ani- 
mate the actors j this opinion must therefore be 
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supported, it must be enlightened, it must be 
called to the aid of ideas, which are requisite 
for the happiness of mankind." 

Mr. Necker wished the administration of 
the finances to be the result of a series of reflexion. 
In the anterior administrations he could dis- 
cover, that the ministers only lived in them as 
if they were not present ; that they sojourned 
therein as if they were only in a place of pomp 
and fortune ; and that they carried out of office 
nothing more than the list of ungrateful and 
disaffected men whom they had promoted. 
These administrators were, .for the. greatest 
part, without opinions applical:^le to their em- 
ployments, and were governed by a number of 
clerks invested with their confidence. 

His observations herein were just ^ but it was 
with such ministers that the state and its power 
had been preserved in its integrity, until Mr. 
Necker came to the administration; while he 
destroyed the authority which he had found 
pure and inviolate. 

" The spirit of society, the desire of respect 
and flattery," says he again, " have erected a 
tribunal in France, where all men that have 
become conspicuous are obliged to appear: 
there public opinion^ as from the surmnit of a 
throne, distributes prizes and crotvns, and esta-^ 
blishes or destroys reputation. 
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'^ When, under Lewis XIV., repose was 
established, the empire of public opinion was 
but feeble. The great splendor which stir- 
rounded his throne had habituated the nation 
to seek and acknowledge no other criterion 
than the approbation of so great a king. i^Tot- 
withstanding, the nation was taught what it 
ought to admire ^ distinguished men, of every 
description, were accustomed to the delicate 
recompence of approbation and applause. 

" Such oppositions must of course prepare 
the empire of opinion ^ nevertheless, its pro- 
gress was still retarded by the indifference and- 
frivolity which characterise the genius of the 
times, by the boldness of its manners, and by 
the clashing of interest and fortune, which alone 
engage our attention. 

** But since that epoch, the power of public 
opinion, favoured by divers circumstances, has 
gradually increased, and at this day it will be 
difficult to destroy it; it reigns in every mind; 
princes themselves respect it; some by their 
ambition to obtain public favour, and others, 
more un tractable, by the ascendea'cy. of those 
who surround them *. 

* Abuses are the same in Prussia aod Austria^ qt perbap« 
greater. Examine how *Mr. Necker's pubh'c opinion i» 
spoken of by the administration of those countries. 
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"This pteponderance cf public opinion 19 
infinitely more weak in other countries, and 
under different governnfients. People in bond- 
age fix thei^* attention on the prince's rewards 
and punishments ; republicans rely on popular 

credit Nations enervated by a meridional 

climate, aiid buried in sen§ual enjoyments, 

would not bear the yoke of public opinion ^ 

Hence the generality of foreigners can scarcely 
form an idea of the authority which public opb- 
Tiitm exercises in France 5 they are at a loss to 
conceive what this invisible pov^er can be, 
that, without treasury, without guards, and 
without armies, gives laws to thfe city, to the 
court, and even to kings*. Must not that 
power be formidable, which cab render men 
contemptible even on the steps of the tbron^ 5 
atid whichy on the contrary, can support them 
in exile and disgrace. 

" Let us, therefore, learn to appreciate art 
authority so salutary ! Let us rally, to defend it ' 
agaimt those it oppresses, and who- wish' to 
destroy il!. It is often the a^cendehcy of public 
opinion, move than any other consideration, 
that prevents the abuse of power in Frati^e. 
It is this opinion, and the esteem in which it is 
hield^, that gives the nation a kind of influence, 

* Yes, surely, when the minister of the finances is at the 
head of public opmon* 
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by confiding to it the power of recompensing 
with praise, or punishing with disdain : so that if 
ever this opinion became absolutely despised, if 
ever it weakened itself, liberty, perhaps, would 
lose its principal support, and we should be in 
still greater want, both of the virtues of thc^ 
sovereign and the moderatioa of his ministers^ 
The. minister of the finances ought to be parti* 
cularly tenacious- of public opinion. If he dis- 
dain it, he raust be in danger ; and the state, 
in a greater degree, raust suffer from his te- 
merity." 

The fall of Mr. Necker, and perhaps th^t of 
ancient France,, had no other immediate cause 
than the opinions we have mentioned above ; and, 
as a proof that the true public opinion, quite op- 
posite to the former, is the safeguard of empires, 
and the guarantee of the repose of nations, 
Mr. Necker's public opinion abandoned him, 
and, in 1791, he at length found himself de- 
ceived. At that time a coalition of opposite 
decisions were formed in the very heart of the 
national assembly, and in the interior of France. 
Let us hear what Mr. Necker himself says here- 
on: we have already seen how much he had 
cherished, flattered, and aggrandised this opi- 
nion,; hear how it terminates. 

" An unhappy victim," said he, /^ to a series 
of wrongs, of which history affords no example. 
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I experienced all the weight of bitter reflexion; 
and, nevertheless, I refrained from publishing 
my painful sentiments : comparing my conduct 
with the ungrateful indifference of the nationrf 
assembly, I found, in total silence, a tranquil- 
lity that accorded with my disdainful heart; 
in fine, I scarcely know why public opinion no 
longer appears to me as it once did. The re- 
spect which I had religiously paid to it is 
weakened, since I have seen it made subservient 
to the artifices of the wicked, since I have seen 
it tremble before men that it would formerly 
have cited to the bar of its tribunal, to devote 
them to infamy, and to stamp them with the 
seal of its reprobation/' 
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CHAP. XXIV; 



Ai. de yergennes' Report to the King of Ihe Principles and Ad.-- 
ministrative Motives qf Mr, Neclcer^-His Character, ac* 
cording to the Principles of M. de Vergennes-^Comparison he- 
fween him and M, Turgot^^Considerations on kis public Opi^ 



JVli De Vergennes was Mr. Necker's most 
dangerous enemy, because he was the most re- 
served, and the most zealous partisan of des- 
potism in the council. Government had em- 
ployed him to effect a revolution in Sweden for 
the increase of the royal authority. Become mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, he had had the courage, 
in council, to head the party against the return 
of parliament, and had disputed it against M. de 
Maurepasj and a great majority. He was now 
employed in suppressing the revolted Genevese 
patriots, and secretly influenced the mind of 
Lewis XVI. against the director-generals oi 
whom he speaks in these terms : 

" Sire, Your majesty has done me the honour 
to request ray advice, in writing, on the present 
situatioi^ of the director of our finances* 

" Mr. Necker's being honoured in the eyes of 
the public with an eminent employment, and 
appearing to enjoy your majesty's confidence, is 
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efficient, on evjjry^oQcadpn^ to make me sigmfy 
my disapprobation of the writings that are dailjT 
multiplied against Wra^ and in which, as I ani 
told, his religion, his birth, his wife, and the 
cppch and progress of their fortune, are every 
instant exppsed to public derision or inspec- 
tion. Fiom these scandalous disputes must 
arise the very great inconvenience of an innova- 
tion fatal to the welfare of your majcsty^s service ;- 
I mean to say, the custom of abandoning the ad-- 
ministration and its authority to the pasquinades 
and examinations of the malignity or curiosity of 
the public. Your majesty is able to judge of 
the evident effect of such a number of writings,, 
since you have had the goodness to show me, 
several times, that your majesty was employed 
in reading them. 

" It is very certain, sire, that Mr. Necker,. be- 
coming the object of these debates, has placed 
himself in a situation that must essentially 
expose your majesty's interests. France is ar 
monarchy, in which authority is absolute. 
The state is a happy composition of the per- 
son of the king, his family, the clergy, and 
the great men of the kingdom. Sovereign 
courts are honoured with the confidence and 
authority of the prince, for the administration- 
of justice to his sul)jects. He confides to il- 
lustrious families in the magistracy, the care oi^ 
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presiding in the courts of justice, and in^he 
offices of the superior Administration. It is 
from these families, distinguished by long ser-r 
vices, that your majesty's ancestors have gene- 
rally chosen persons^ celebrated for their virtue 
land talents, to make them ministers of state ; 
'and history attests, » that they have vied with 
each other, by an effect of singular emulation, 
to contribute to the glory' and prosperity of this 
^nripire. 

" Your majesty knows better than any other 
person, that the state is indebted to this consti- 
tution for the general preservation of authority, 
^nd for the wise administration of affairs, which 
a series of ages and long experience have, 
brought to perfection, insuring our prosperity, 
arid daily increasing its importance in every 
quarter of the globe. 

" Nevertheless, at a time when your majesty 
is giving back to France that importance and 
splendor,* of which it had been momentarily 
deprived by some events at the close of the 
last reign, at this'happy time the minister of the 
finances adopts measures which tend to esta- 
blish in the state and administration such forms 
as are repugnant to them. It is at this moment 
that he renders himself odious, suspicious, and 
ridiculous to the variety of euemie^ who have 

o 2 - 
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undertaken to attack him. The mass of thrr 
French clergy are tei;rified at beholding their 
natural enemy honoured with your majesty's 
confidence, and placed at the head of the ad- 
ministration of the finances ; anij, notwithstand- 
ing Mr, Necker's solicitude to avoid contentions 
with the first order of the state, the elements of 
the two religions are too opposite to prevent 
inconveniences which, at this moment, dimi- 
nish the respect which the bishops owe to your 
majesty 5 a respect of which your majesty is 
sure, but which should not be trifled with, on 
account of its preponderating influence. 

'^ You must be convinced,, sire, that a party- 
has been formed at court against the opera- 
tions of Mr. Necker, at the same time that the 
most distinguished families in the administra- 
tion and magistracy do not conceal their repug- 
nance or hatred. Many suppose themselves 
insulted ; and your majesty cannot but perceive 
that the number of the dissatisfied, m that class> 
increases daily. 

*^ Your majesty is best able to appreciate the 
principles of the council. It was not possible 
to observe in the person of Mr. Necker, at the 
commencement, any other prerogative than that 
of a simple director of the royal treasury, . in a 
state of dependance. Such was your majesty's 
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intention, from a sense of what was due to the 
constitution of the state, and to prevent the 
oppositions which would have been raised 
against a different authority or a different deno- 
mination. Mr. Necker has worked himself up, 
by degrees, from this first situation ; and now 
aspires to new favours, sufficient in their nature 
to terrify and incense that vast crowd of ene- 
mies, who find it their interest to continue 
against him their public debates, which your 
majesty is desirous of putting a stop to, and 
thereby prevent their ill effects. 

" Your majesty has perceived, that Mr. 
Necker, in his perilous situation, adhered to his 
place with a tenacity that was not without mea- 
sures or means. The opinion of M. de Maure- 
pas, who wishes to keep him within the limits 
of his employment, the opinion of the mass of 
the clergy and the chief men of the kingdom, 
and the opinion of the sovereign courts, and all 
the respectable part of the high administration 
of the state, is not at all favourable to Mr. 
Necker. Thus situated, Mr. Necker relies on 
what he calls public opinion ; and this opinion 
he finds in the innovating spirit of the times, 
in the society of men of letters and that of phi- 
losophers, who should be employed in the go- 
yernment if your majesty wishes entirely to 
overturn it. This opinion he also finds in the 
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rulogiums of a part of the English parliamentji 
whose factions all unite to injure and depreciate 
this country. He finds this public opinion, in 
fine, in the ideas of reform and humanity, which 
Mr. Necker himself spreads abroad, and which 
he is continually enforcing; and persuades your 
subjects, that this beautiful kingdom can only 
become really grand and powerful by means of 
his own principles of reform. 

*' Your majesty has already made considera- 
ble sacrifices to the spirit of innovation that 
torments some men, and which should rather be 
repressed than encouraged. This innovating 
spirit augments Mr. Necker's desires and pre- 
tensions, in proportion as he feels himself hor 
noured with new favours j and, at length, he is 
become dangerous and suspicious to the wise 
institlitions of this monarchy. The administra- 
tion of the kingdom, that gr^nd work of the 
wisdom of your august ancestors, is now me- 
naced by all the follies of the times and circum^ 
stances* 

** Such, sire, is the nature of the public opi-j 
nion which Mr. Necker has called to his assis- 
tance, and which becomes his defence. It is 
this opinion which he cherishes, enlightens, and 
directs with effect y since, by the nature of his 
operations, he is deprived of the support of the 
true publiq opinion of this monarchy, ix\ which 



JtlOBC Mr. Neeker ought tohgve sought his irar- 
*ttral dependance. With hfe talents, and ac- 
tuated* by the latter opinion, heiwght have ren- 
.4ered great services, without exposing the in- 
stitutions of the monarchy to periL 

<• Foresight bdng a quality very essential to 
persons whom your majesty may please to in- 
vest with authority, it becomes necessary daily 
io calculate the future effects of this opinion 
which Mr. Neeker calls public -^ for, if the spi* 
rit and maxims of the first orders of the state 
cease to govern this favoured empire, if the 
public opinion of Mr. Neeker should definitively 
prevail, if English and Genevese principles be 
introduced into our administration, your majesty 
must expect to see the 3tate governed by that 
part of your subjects which now obey, and the 
part which now rules reduced to the former's 
servile situation 5 and, as every thing under our 
observation seems to facilitate the execution of 
this metamorphosis, I conceive that your ma- , 
jesty cannot remain an unconcerned spectator 
pf such an event, or delay, amid the actual 
parties and disputes that are forming and in 
agitation, to sacrifice the public opinion of Mr, 
Neeker to the opinion, principles, and wise 
'.and pacific administration of the orders and 
corporations, which, for ages past, have main- 
tained the greatness jind power of this empire. 
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Your majesty is again placed in the same si^ 
tuatiqn as with M. Turgot, when you thought 
proper to hasten his retreat; and the same 
dangers and the same inconveniences arc 
derived from' the nature of their analogous sy- 
stems." 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ftetreat of Mr. Necker-^Criticfd Situation qfthat Miniater'^Jfc 
solicits the King to iidmit him into the Council qf Staie^-^ 
Anxiety of the Prtnce^:-Refusal of M. de Maurepas — Mr, 
Necker's Retreat^-^Jt his Retreat Opposition ceases in the Q^ 
vernment — The aneient Principles are again constitutud 
therein. 

A HE clamours against Mr. Nepker became 
every day more audacious and alarming among 
the nobles of the court and among the high ad- 
jninistration. Pamphlets were augmetited daily 
against him. In thiD best societies qf the high 
£nance, they talked of the necessity of bringing 
him to trials of confining him, of banishiqg him» 
or commencing actions. at law against him ; it 
was even repeated in the writings by which 
they opposed all his operations. They reproach- 
ed him with being connected with lord Stor- 
mont, embassador from the court qf London, 
and with violently declaiming against the pre- 
sent war. They wickedly reported, that M. dc 
Maurepas began to be pn his gu^rd against a 
jiocturnal escape ; and they asserted, that he h^d 
said: ?* We shall see, this time, if publip opi- 
jiion will triumph," 
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They were equally inflamed in the party of 
Mr. Necker. In this agitated state, he pre- 
tended, that he would retire and set out post for 
Geneva, if he was jaot made counsellor of states 
and immediately it was reported in the capital, 
that M. de Maurepas was resolved -to put in 
execution an ancient measure, that did not per- 
mit the administrators of the finances, who 
were foreigners, to be admitted into the council^ 
without a particular order, signed by the king. 
The accijsation of a criminal correspondence 
with England was invented and reported by 
M. de Sartines, who never denied it, protesting, 
that Mr. Necker was the agent of the coort of 
London in France. / 

The French minister, at this conjuncture, at- 
|:acked the views and plans of Mr. Necker in 
council, ih presence of I^ewis XVI. They 
pretended not to understand his ide^, which 
the king had the goodness to explain and de- 
velope. They examined his plans, rejecting 
some and ridiculing others. In this situation ojF 
affairs, Mr. Necker Wrote a note to the king, 
renewing his request to be admitted into th» 
council^ in order to discuss his Operations witH 
♦he ministers. M. dt Maurepas, who opposed 
iU answered, that this favour should be granted, 
if Jfye woul4 solemnly abjiwe the errors of Calvin. 

The king iappeared wavering, and. in a state 
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of indecision. Confusion was established in the 
government, and he alone could terminate it. 
Fearing the consequences of dismissing "a po- 
pular minister, who had spirited and ardent 
partisans in his favour ; wishing not to ofFqnd 
M. dejMaurepas, his prime^minister; torniented 
by the prophetic menaces of the director-gene-r 
rars enemies i he still caressed Mr* Necker, 
and tejstified an iniqlimatioxi to protect him» 
M. de Msfurepa^ d^claJed, that aU the mini&t^«5 
(AJ. de Castries excepted) would give in their 
resignations, if his majesty. should think proper 
to give them Mr. Necker foj: a colleague. 

Mr. Necker, on hi^ part, w^^ resolved to retire, 
if he were not made minister of state. Aware of 
j:he king's weakjaess, the menaces spread 
against him were sufficient to prompt him to 
lask for the administration, in which the party 
pf M. de Mavir^pa* found their own danger. 
The friends of the two factioiis, keeping their 
eyes on the king, awaited with terror his deterr 
mination^ but Mr. Necker's note^, requesting 
to be admitted to the council, had no effect 
upon the monarch. 

Besides, the Qoffers were full, and a great 
deal of ready money was provided in advance. 
M. de Maurepas proved victorious with the 
king, and announced his success to the director- 
general in person. It was decided, th^t he 
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should not enter the council. And on the 1.9th 
of May, 1781, Mr. Necker sent the king his 
official resignation, together with the following 
note, written carelessly on a scrap of p^per, 
three inches and a half long, and two and a * 
half wide, 

*' The conversation which I have held with 
*' M. de Maurepas, does not permit me any 
'* longer to defer transmitting my resignation 
" into the hands of the king. I am stung to the 
•' very soul, I flatter myself his majesty will 
** deign to preserve some remembrance of years 
•^ of successful, but painful, labour; and, Abov^ 
** all, of the unbounded zeal with which I de- 
♦^ voted myself to his service. 

^' May 19. *' Necker.'* 

It wa$ much more effectual to write in this 
f manner to the king, who was extremely mor- 
lified at it, than to address two epistles to him 
in the style of those of M. Turgot. 

Mr. Necker. received visits of condolence 
from the prince of Conde, at St. Ouen, and 
irpm the dukes of Orleans and Chartres. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Mr, Necker's Sentiments on his Retr^aU^He reasons on its 
Causes^ Accessories, and Effects, 

JVlR. Necker*s account of his retreat deserved 
a plage in these Memoirs. This reforming 
minister, like every statesman, passed from the 
midst of grandeur to the ordinary class of man- 
kind ; but the most remarkable part of this cir- 
cumstance was, that his act of resignation was 
the work of a man a stranger to the usual enjoy- 
ments of ministers, and anxious for the recom- 
pence which he expected from the success of 
his plans. . 

" 1 have quitted the administration," $ays 
Mr. Necker, ^^ and have left supplies for a 
whole year. I have quitted it at a moment when 
the royal treasury possesses more re^dy money 
and useful effects than^was ever knowil in the 
memory of man ; and at a moment when public 
confidence, entirely re-anfmated, is^ raised ta" 
the highest degree. 

" Under different circumstances they would 
have valued me more ; but it is when we can- 
ba spared, and when we are no loiiger essen^ 
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lially necessary, that they permit us to reflect i 
moment for ourselves. There is, nevertheless^ 
a despicable idea, which may be easily disco- 
vered, in the folds of the human heart, that 
leads people to take advantage of a moment for 
Wtteat, when they can receive some gratifica* 
tion in the en^baifrassment of their successors/ 
I should have been ashams^d of such conduct i 
I have acted as a man who, having loved his 
situation from honest motives, cannot, oil quit- 
ting it, separate his views for an instant from 
the public welfare.'* 

He added^ that if he could have foreseen 
how much he regretted his resignation, h^ 
would, perhaps, have supported and risked 
every thing to have retained his place, and 
have waited for the event; but he saw that 
the malevolence of his enemies, aiid^he oppo- 
sition of M. de Maurepas, were arrived at 
such a pitch, that these sacrifices could not have 
been of any long duration. He was indebted 
for his fortitude and principles, to his probity, 
and to the exaltation of his virtues, in a coun- 
try where prostitution was at its height ; and 
it was his intention, he said, by preserving 
them inviolate, to maintain his consequence^ 
and avoid the fawning of statesmen, which, 
he conceived, led them to ruin and dishonour. 
He wished to teach the court, whose attention 



tvas divided between the splendor of rank ahd 
the tinsel of titles, that there existed another 
kind of grandeur, that of virtue and character^ 
but he thought there was only one favourable? 
moment to give an example of it, after which 
liis reputation would be blasted, and malignity 
wouW have sufficient leisure to abuse a man 
whose ruin was determined on. 

Mr. Necker retired, therefore, to reserve 
himself for future opportunities. 

*^ Wh^n a minister has triumphed over suspi- 
cion," said he; " when he enjoys esteem ancf ' 
approbation ; and when his intentions are accre* 
dited ; imagination and hope, those precious' 
harbinger^ of the opinion of men, come in tohi^ 
assistance ; he meets every where with encoit- 
ragement on hfs journey, and reaps continually 
the fruit of his virtues. Painful remem- 
brance ! it was at the trme 1 supposed myself 
in the enjoyment of this confidence, that I was 
arrested in my career ; it was when I hoped I 
had obtained public approbation, the darling 
object of my ambition, that the reins of admi^ 
nistration have slipped from my hands. Impure 
fereath of wickedness and envy, how terrible^ 
you appear ! You cherish and protect those 
ministers who are abased or despised ; or, rather,, 
you abandon them to their reputation, and that 
is sufficient for you : but your victimsi must be^ 
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ttiase who rely on their own seniitnentSi o^ 
whom public, opinion tias. dared to elevate. 

" Power vanishes, employments disappear^ 
praise itself passes away ; in a short time nothing 
remains of a great office, but images of sadness 
and melancholy ; if, by a consciousness of ho- 
nourable intentions, which must ever exalt an 
administrator in his own esteem, he has not pro- 
vided in the bottom of his heart a happy, or al 
least a peaceable, retreat.'* 

Mr. Necker, however, regretted having been 
interrupted in his career^ and being prevented 
from putting into execution what he had con- 
ceived for the glory of the king and the service 
of the state. Some days after his retreat, while 
he. was employed in classing his papers and 
memorandums, he cast his eyes on the parcels 
which contained his plans on the amelioration 
of the gabels, on the suppression of custom- 
houses, and on the extension of provincial admi- 
nistrations, and he could proceed no farther j by 
an involuntary motion he pushed away his 
writings, covered his face with his hands, and 
tears ran from his eyes, as abundantly as they 
did from those of M. Turgot, when he was 
informed of the re-establishment of the ave- 
rages. 

" At that time, nevertheless, I had not fore- 
seen cytry thing,'' said Mr. Necker 3 " for 
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wh^Hi iafter, painful victories gaiiidd .dver our 
own sensibility, to establish some better regula* 
tion, or to adopt some rules of administration, 
which we suppose salutary, we must be spec- 
tators of the abandonment of our principles 

Oh, that they could dive into the bottom of my 
thoughts, that some one, for an instant, might 
pity^ me ! Shame on him, that could perceive, 
in the effusions of a feeling heart, the vexation 
or regret of disappointed ambition ! They 
would then be convinced, whether my place was 
held for the base motives which have been attri- 
buted to me. Shut up in my cabinet, from the 
time of rising in the morning until the close of 
day> without personal interest, without enjoying 
the sweets of gratitude, or without seeking ex- 
terior splendor; if I was passionately fond of the 
situation I possessed, it was from motives that 
can never cause a blush; and^ when my thoughts 
revert to times that are past, I still feel myself 
inspired by sentiments of the same nature. If 
they had attempted to attribute my request, to 
be admitted as a member of the council, into an 
emotion of vanity, or if they had succeeded 
therein, I should have no reason for reproaches; 
I conceived, that in the midst of all kinds of 
attacks, whether too bold or too diffident, this 
mark of confidence became absolutely necessary 
to a minister, who, at every instant, was in want 
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of advice. I had an idea^ that the administra- 
tor of the finances, who is answerable on his 
honour to furnish supplies, ought, for the welfare 
of the. state, to have been admitted to the delibe- 
rations on war or peace -, and, I looked upon it 
as very important, that he should be able to join 
his reflexions to those of the other servants of 
the king. These, I protest, were the only 
motives by which I was actuated. A place in 
the council might, according to general calcula- 
tions, flatter self-love ; but, when we have been 
engaged with a different passion, when we have 
sought praise and glory, when we have obtained 
those triumphs which are peculiar to ourselves, 
we regard, with the most perfect tranquillity, 
the honours of which we partake. You, who 
proposed to me to change my religion, in order 
to remove the obstacles which you had raised, 
and were sure, at the same time, that I should 
not consent, (Maurepas,) what would you have 
thought I deserved after such an act of base- 
ness ? It were better for the vast administra- 
tion of the finances, that this scruple had been 
made at the time it was first intrusted to me. 
It was not certain, that I was worthy of an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Besides, the council 
of state, the only one in which I requested to be 
admitted, is simply a conference in presence of 
the king, where votes are not taken, where his 
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Itnajesty alone decides, and where neither patent, 
iior even an oath, is required ; but, supposing 
this oath to have been indispensable, was not 
five years of just and virtuous administration a 
Sufficient one ?- And what new tie could they 
have on a person who had performed before he 
had promised ? 

" We are brought to despise the ifiost noble 
sentiments, by giving them the name of exalta- 
tion : mahoeuvres of inconsiderable men, who^ 
to preserve ah honourable idea of their own im- 
portance, endeavour to giVe a gigantic air to 
feVery thing that surpasses them: The more 
*>kilful knovv how to use the weapons of ridi- 
tule; without reflecting on the evil for which 
they are aiiswerable^ if thej^ Weaken in the 

tnind of kings the impression bf honesty 

But the most dangerous exaltation is never that 
bf the ideas, biit solely bf the mind ; when a 
trian acts carefully in the administration, wheil 
he pays attention to the nibst minute circum- 
istanceS, when, at the same time that he provideji 
for the future^ he attends equally tb the present^ 
what in him Would be termed exaltation ap- 
jplics necessarily to those movements of the soul 
which invigorate the ^ ideas; whbse elasticity 
bught never to be enfeebled or repressed. .... 
Ideas of grandeur, which relate to politics, tb 
the spirit of domination, and to the love of au- 
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thority, only require an inanimate and easy cha- 
racter ; but those which are employed in pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind, in the esta- 
blishment of order, and in the culture of honour 
and virtue, cannot be separated from a kind of 
ardour which nourishes and engenders diem/' 
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Mr. Neckei^s Portrait, drawn by his Fri&nds. 

W E have observed, in every part of these Me- 
moirs, in what manner the enemies of Mr. 
Necker have depicted that celebrated man ; 
but we ought also to examine how he has been 
represented by the contrary party. M. Lavater, 
a man of genius, whose military persecution 
will reflect eternal disgrace on the directory of 
France, and that of Switzerland; a man skilful 
in physiognomy, and possessed of great wit and 
sentiment, has given us a character of Mr. 
Necker in the year 1789, which merits every 
kind of consideration. He has drawn this por- 
trait at a conjuncture interesting both to history 
and to his art, at the very moment when that 
personage, to his observation, was the most 
striking phaenomenon in nature. 

Mr. Necker had been proscribed in France 
some days before by the friends of the ancient 
regimCy who considered him as the principal 
mover of the revolution which he had con- 
stituted in the very bosom of the government. 
It was the second time that they obliged the 
weak Lewis XVI. to discharge him from the 



ministry, as an enemy of the monarchy and its 
institutions. 

Under these circumstances he arrived at 
Basle. Flying from the land he had revolutio-, 
nised, leaving France at a crisis which was about 
to decide whether the monarchy would be 
forced to submit to the power of a revolution, 
or whether the revolution would be crushed, 
he there awaits the event. The danger which 
threatened the constituents had armed the 
people ; love of liberty, and the force and 
courage of the revolutionists of 1789, were 
about to sanction the theories of Mr. Necker; 
the ancient monarchy was to be overturned; 
the principal supporters of its abuses were to be 
massacred ; and the city of Basle beheld in its 
bosom, at the same time, both the discarded re- 
volutionary minister, who waited for the defeat 
or victory of the ancient government, and the 
terrified and fugitive family of Polignac, who 
were describing the insurrections of the pro- 
vinces which they had escaped from. It was at 
this moment (the 24th of July, 1789,) that ma- 
dame de Stael invited the enlightened Lavater, 
then at Basle, to take a family dinner with her 
at the Three-Kings hotel. It was inviting the 
painter of portraits to draw the likenesses of the 
father and family. 

** Although in some respects," says Lavater, 
f* I had represented Mr. Necker*s person to my- 
self very different from what it was, his figure, 
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at the first aspect, answered my expectation ; 
but, when observed closer, I was surprised at 
the difference of his countenance from all the 
portraits of him that I had ever seen. My 
physiognomical judgment of the whole was very- 
soon decided. 

** At a certain distance his entire countenance 
inspires a sentiment of veneration. Observing 
it close, we discover more amability. The con- 
struction of the solid parts of his head does not 
resemble the originally grand and characteristic 
forms of nature 5 it is not an absolute, singular, 
original product, a bold countenance, a salto 
mortaley like, for instance, in different degrees, 
those of Newton, Locke, Montesquieu, Thur- 
low, Chatham, Pitt, or even Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Johnson, &c. ; but the whole has something 
singular, approaching to moral perfection, and 
indicative of tranquil wisdom and consummate 
prudence ; his features, taken separately, ex- 
press honesty, goodness, mildness, and noble- 
ness of sentiment. He received me as French- 
men generally do, with politeness, but yet with 
more dignity ; that is to say, in a more grave 
and serious manner ; and, when I s?iy, like all 
Frenchmen, I say wrong, since I ought first to 
add, that I have observed few people of the 
world, and above all of the court, possessed 
iof so much simplicity, and of so opposite a 
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description from the generality of Frenchmen i 
for which reason I, as well as all sensible men, 
must respect that nation a great deal more, in- 
asmuch as it has been just, in judging so deli- . 
cately of a person who possesses nothing of that 
cheerful countenance, that sparkling wit, or that 
kind of eloquence abounding in compliments of 
flattery, which are so natural to Frenchmen. 

^* Mr. Necker spoke little, particularly at first. 
He did not appear to me, although in one of the 
most important moments of his life, either sorrow- 
ful, dejected, absent, interiorly agitated, or in a 
state of uncertainty, fear, or still less of joy j he 
had, nevertheless, been the night before to 
meet his beloved wife and daughter, had re- 
ceived his recall from the king and the national 
assembly, and had returned his answer; not- 
withstanding which, we could observe no agita- 
tion, no signs of absence, nor any appearance 
of a mind absorbed in profound meditation. He 
preserved the gravity of a sage, and that with- 
out affectation, consequence, or trouble. 

^* His voice is extraordinarily sweet ; ^nd, as 
every thing about him is serious, mature, manly, 
and far removed from pedantry, his knowledge 
of the world is easily discovered ; but the mi- 
nister of state is very striking, every thing an- 
nounces it in him, but without the least osten- 
• tation. If I had seen Mr. Necker, Vfithgiut 
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knowing him, I should never have taken him for 
a man of letters only^ neither for a military man, 
artist, nor merchant ; for even in this last state, 
he was already, in the soul, predestinated a mi- 
nister ; he appeared to be born for the direction 
of the finances. He listened with the complete 
tranquillity of a sage, who examines everything, ' 
anticipates nothing, thinks deeply, and with an 
exactness that includes dates as well as facts, 
yet infinitely distant from minute curiosity. All 
his expressions Were deliberate, but to the pur- 
pose; all his looks were attentive, although 
modest and discreet; all his answers were ap- 
posite, and nobly expressed, free from studied 
precision ; and every part of his conversation 
. was mature and accomplished. 

" His forehead has something of a soft femi 
nine ; it has neither nodes, angles, nor wrinkles; 
it falls back, and resembles ajl foreheads of that 
description. 

" In the eyelids, which are not thick, nor 
very high, as also in the gentle sinking and 
colour of the eyesi there'ls an infinite expression 
of wisdom, full of nobleness and gravity, mixed 
with sweetness ; and, although I do not find in 
them the sparkling fire of genius, I remark 
something of a mind superior to the interests of 
this world, and which is no stranger to that 
^hich is to come. The most sublime parts of 
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his religious opinions seem to derive their origin 
from the celestial regions. In his attentive, in- 
sinuating, and earnest look, we may distinguish 
his analytical talent ; he is greater by creative 
force than by that of combination, comprehen- 
sion, and acuteness : when he listens, nothing 
escapes him. His complexion is a pale yellow, 
very indicative of an experienced statesman, and 
very significant of an even and peaceable cha- 
racter. 

" His mouth, of which the middle line is ex* 
ttemely characteristic, and well formed, without 
stiffness, exhibits the graces of the most Unaf- 
fected good-nature, inspiring not only esteem, 
but personal attachment. 

♦* pis chin is very long and fleshy, but with- 
out any indication of meanness or sensuality: 
its drawing backv«^ards is strikingly harmonious 
with the forehead, and gives to his physiognomy, 
which does not want animation, that degree of 
calmness necessary to great calculators. 

** The nose has no particular form ; it is not 
large, nor thin, nor angular, nor very pointed, 
nor flat. It has, however, a very trifling pleas- 
ing' inclination, which consolidates, to a dis- 
cerning eye, the character of the whole 5 that is 
to say, uniformity and dignity y for I have found 
in him no want of harmony, nor any defect in 
his looks. 
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f^ It appears to me, that this man is particu* 

farly great and uniform ; since, by self-instruc- 
tion, he has done as much as nature would per^ 
mit. 

*^ I expressed ray surprise to his wife, who is; 
of a tall form, delicate complexion, and much 
distinguished by her writings and prudence, 
that her husband should be so tranquil at so im- 
portant a moment. The ingenuity of her an- 
swer struck me : * He is not so tranquil as you 
suppose ; if he were, he would have spoken 
more during our repast.' ^ If you do not call that 
tranquillity/ replied I, ^ what must be his sere- 
nity in general ?' 

** At table he was attentive to all, doing the 
honours of it with dignity, ease, and obliging- 
ness. Strangers, who carried their curiosity- 
even to indiscretion, did not alter his temper. 
No one could perceive the smile of vanity which 
is pleased with itself, or any appearance of 
turgid self sufficiency.; he possesses no mortify- 
ing pride, nor any of that obduracy which is al- 
most necessary to ministers of state. 

*^ Every orie about him was comfcrtEble ; he 
exhibits none of those affected airs and accents 
which close the mouth and repress the emotions 
of confidence ; on the cbntrary, he was affable, 
free, full of esteem for his wife, and of visible 
tenderness for his daughter, the sensible and 



accomplished madame de Stael. The politeness 
with which he received persons, who came with 
very opposite views, was neither flattering nor 
humiliating, familiar nor formal. 

" French, English, Swiss, Messrs. de Fu- 
mingue, de Basle, de Sala, Decker, Haas, 
and his daughter, all were received with grace 
and nobleness. His peaceful presence silenced 
the importunate, and excited wise ideas. I be- 
lieve it would be impossible to act wrong within 
his atmosphere. 

" He mentioned not a word of himself, of his 
situation, of France, of his friends, or of his ene- 
mies. His accomplished daughter, in spite of 
me, brought on a conversation on physiognomy; 
what he said thereon showed no knowledge of 
anatomy or drawing, but it proved him a com- 
petent, instructive, and consummate judge of 
mankind. In short, if I have ever seen a poli- 
tician endowed with excellent talents, it is this 
jman, whom destiny has honoured with so many 
friends and so many enemie§. To have a just 
idea of him, we must be witnesses of the respect 
and esteem that those * who live in his neigh- 
bourhood entertain for him, and the freedom 
with which they speak in his presence ; we 
.must witness the love of his servants, carried al- 
most to adoration , we must behold him in the 
bosom of his family. 
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*^ The French nation may boast of possessing 
the most exquisite taste for discovering the true 
greatness of man, and to esteem it according to 
its value : that people, who have learned to de- 
spise all prejudices of birth, and all prepossession 
foreign to merit, have distinguished him by an 
unheard-of confidence ; and, abandoning them- 
selves entirely to the ascendancy of virtue, 
ynrite in golden letters on tUtir cockades. Long 
Uvc the King, Necker, and the Nation P\ 
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CHAP; XXVIII. 

Portrait of Mr. Necker hy his EnemicJt, ike PatiUam of iki 
asKitnt ^sUm of th^ Monarchy. 

JVlR. Necker despises our laWSj our fotms^ 
our customs^ and the distinctions of rank; 
Having no knowledge of the finances^ such a^ 
he found them established, he levels every thing 
according to the confined science of banking,- 
and according to the petty administration of 
Geneva. He expresses an invincible dislike td 
all discussion, because he has a very great in- 
terest in avoiding it. He desired, at first, td 
give no public audience ; and, like the pagan 
divinities^ to have no other sensible organs 
than the subalterns who are devoted to him; 
This trick of self-love could not succeed in ari 
enlightened^ frank, and polite nation. His pro- 
deeding was looked upon as an insult j and this? 
mysterious exhibition occasioned complaints and 
suspicions. 

*' He was obliged to show himself; but his 
Hpipearances were rare and rapid. He givetf 
audience every month : What an air \ what a 
look J what reserve ! He appears as if the na^' 
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tion were at war with him, and that he ought 
to suspect every one. You might imagine that 
people speak to him in a language he does not 
understand, for his answers are varied and dif- 
ferently combined, as if he were afraid of being 
mistaken. * We shall see. ... I shall see . . . , 
we must see .... I will make them give me an 
account .... See M. Hamelin .... Speak to M. 
d'Ailly.' Then a half bow is a signal for your 
departure. — Is this the representative of the 
• prince }'' 

Mr. Necker, since that time, has drawn an 
analogous portrait of the minister of the roll of 
benefices. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Character o/ Mr. Necker hy the Author of these Memoirs, opnd a 
Sketch of his Frinciples and Administration, — Outrages qfthe 
Royalists qftlye ancient Government, andoftlie Republican De* 
mocrats, against him. — These two Sorts of Enemies are not the 
nalwal Judges of that Minister — They will not attract the 
Attention qf Posterity. ^^Mr. Necker, from the Beginningqfkis 
Admini^ration, in Opposition to all the Governments that were 
introduced into Fr once. ^^His secret Projects on the Restoration 
rf the Kingdom. 

VV E find that Mr. Necker has been depicted 
ii many different and opposite ways. My 
business, therefore, in this situation, is, like that 
of a magistrate obliged to judge a celebrated 
man, who is warmly defended by his friends, and 
lashed without pity by implacable enemies — the 
latter even divided into several opposite par- 
ties. 

• Mr. Necker is, in the first place, scandalised 
with the utmost fury by the royalists of the 
ancient regime. Their likenesses of him are 
nothing more than disgusting caricatures. It 
is not on productions of such a nature that 
history will found her opinions on the character 
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6f a periondge, whbse vieWs and operations 
posterity will be anxious to examine/ . . ^ ; 
^ Secondly 5 be is accused and caluMniated by 
the 'first jacobins of 1739, or thb constituents, irf 
whose bands he iabandon^d ttie natic^n hfe had 
tevolutionised. The persecutions of that party- 
have b^en; sincp - Continued by a long train 
6f revolutionary fainilies, who- at first'^were 
utiited in raising "his influenoe in the. go- 
vernment, aridVaftefwards successively elevated 
th^selvesv Those different factions!, knox^rn 
by the names of girotidisis, jacobins, montage 
Tidniif, and cordeUers, have carried their hatred 
against Wm safar, as tb deprive him' of 'his ^pro»' 
petty in jFrance/ ' He has beeSn obliged to de-' 
fend, against aM th^se classes of revolutionaryi 
Reftchmen, <hisfafme, his .projects, andvJeven) 
hirf probity, and intentions. His ^ tiinrbukht lifer 
hiaS' therefore been nothhjg more thati a series* 
of Opposition, whicli eleveri y^ears of revoiution^ 
haire'^ not yet' appeased; and is a memorable^ 
iiistbnce^iirfcthte fatal consequences, of placing 
the spii'h bf rgitless 'and reforming jAilosophji^^af 
the helm oR administration. ^-^ fl> j 

-..Mij:iNs(cfcer declared war against th^ anoknt' 
abuses, and against the administrative institu- 
tidif'^' of ancient France in 1777, *1778, 17f9, 
1^80, and 1781 ; and he braved' the ctamcursr 
and despised the observations, at; tb^t epoch, 
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m^dk wisely pointed out t6 him the danger df 
a dissplution. .He declared wac against ^e es-» 
seiSitial iintitutions of the monarchy in 17^8 and 
1189; and at diat time we obbenre in him 
something more than oontemt>t for the pFc^e^ 
cies which have been since accom|>]i6h6d. He 
continued the execution of his fintis ^ but^ from 
the 14th of July, he argues ag^nst his own 
work, against the constituent national assembly^ 
zbhoscname ke would exhibit ^n a gibbet^. 

Since his retirement^ vifc 6nd him in a state 
of eternal discord with the revojutions of 1T90, 
1791, 17&2, and 1798, againtt whom his |mb* 
lications increase ; and they are of such a na-» 
ture as discorer tfioir a«tHot to b$^ in perpetual 
hostility tvith the revolution, as well as with the 
coiurtethrcvolutioiw with *the new, as w)efl as 
with the old .government ; or we might better 
describe k by dividing his writings into two 
Glasses. Till the i4th of July they assist tiie 
revolution;' they jyut it together like a machiae, 
and set ilt in motion ; after that.peaaod« di4y 
esadeavour ;t^ ; stop it,. His wri^tings of :the first: 
epoch set on foot a grand subversion ;. those 
of theseedud seem to blush fbr the idrmer, and 

* iMrill eref t a gtfobeV to whkh th€ a^tloiKil a,sssiaU£^ 
s\ia]l remain attached till the end of time» witti this labd^ 
For the crime op iNCRAxiTVDE.*-f!^'(epArcr on Ids Ai' 
iiif«»wtra(ia»>pa^©483u>- * • i 
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same sftbjecfe to ccaifusQ M-.to th> oinises, :4S 
if enlightened po^tcrfty x^oyM^^e^dwiiM^-iii tb^ 
true authors of the rerQlufipn,'- o,> , '. it 

We shall not introduce th^ ^cjpuai^tion of; fh^ 
first-lass of Mr. Neck^y's enoiiiies* : The paifi 
titons of the military governmejat; which J)?. de4 
^troyed in 17&9, are all furiQUs and/Unjusfi 
Neither shall we nEtention theo|wt0i^ Qf U^. $^ 
cond class j the jacobins y the gifimdi^i^iid^th^ 
montagnards^ Each of these violeikt pj^rties must 
be regarded by posterity ^s very incapable: of 
equitable sentiments^ 

As to the o|>iniQns and descvq)tIons q£. hijft 
pfaaracter by irapertial writers and.comeiQii »br 
serversy hi^ory will nofc disdaiii jtoi.ejeanyjle 
thttn I but ihej will be influ^mmd by th^ nftr 
tixro'cf anterior events. In thb.i^ospect, the^sif- 
tuation of a contemporary writer is very deli- 
cate t for the royalistfr of the military govern- 
taient> and the supporters of the revolution, ar^^ 
equally incensed at a natural^ true> a^id imr 
pajrtial portrait of that great personage. Each 
bf atmm would wish to find him de9picable> 
andtrdatied according to their manner. Neither 
of themiwoiild have^bim spoken of with re^ 
sp6<^, jbecause they haveiiali prcrjudged him in 
thei^ writings; .or ipattreatedbim by facts, with 
shameful .and liev^ollting injustice. 
q2 
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• Mr. Neckicr himself is x\6t exemj>t from 
blameable resentment towards the different 
classes ^f Frenchmen ; and since he has taken 
the liberty to examine, judge, describe, prd- 
voke, and answer them, the historian is obliged 
to follow him ifi the variety and continuity of 
his debates. He is obliged to put in the scale 
the views and reasons of the opposite parties, 
which is a work of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance, considering that Mr. Necker has dis- 
puted withj uninterrupted constancy, that he 
has created^ biassed, and^assailed those different 
factions, from the conclusion ofi the reign of 
Lewis XV. even to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century/ with so much perkevferance, 
that even when he was quite unemployed in 
^he government, he 'has never ceased by Hs 
-writings to occupy the attention both' of the ad- 
ministration and the reputjlic of letters, 
-Educated in a republic, which is in an actual 
slate of contention or revsotation, Mr J Necker,like 
•all other writers belonging to that republrctan:cD«- 
lony, has continually declared, that eyery spe- 
cies of warfare was justifiable, when coaasidered 
as favourable to reformation or to ad iotoleiant 
democracy; but still iiiripfudent in Jthe execu*' 
tion ; and tending, ;if established .in a . great 
'State, to overturn, from beginning to end, all 
kinds of order, whether well or ill devised • 
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Mn Necker, for once, agrees' With ^lieviewi 
of ohe of our gowmmen^s ;^^a^d such agaiifi is 
the singular destffiy of 'thiM: cdejbtated xn^n] 
that his actions, so deserving in this-tespect (tf 
public gratitude, are unknowA to the w<^rtd. * 

Every one must remehiber the time, Witho'iit 
doubt, when scOrffoWs "Wefe ^erected;' in the ' sl6^ 
cond year, agaiti^t the royajisb, the revolftfidi 
nists, and the niC3(dafate party:' Mr. Neck^SrB 
the author of the- 'first discourses that -proposed! 
jDalm and moderate measures to the conventicWI 
a few days after the lOth of Th#ftnidor (2S July)i 
We are also ignorant, on ianothdr side, ofhtd 
conduct and solicitude whe^i'the ftirmers^genei^l 
were* murdered, and how afflicting that cir^* 
cumstance was to him, who, in 1781, had cori-» 
sidered them as scourges. ,^ - ' '^ 

It was said, that he had been \\iQ Ihstrumeni? 
of England for the devastation of France ; but 
there never was a more atrocious falsity. Mr." 
Necker, observing that the abuses were in- 
creased by the impotence of the reign of Lewis 
XV., undoubtedly forgot that his^ duty was li- 
mited to the correction of them, and' to the re- 
dress of grievances. He forgot that France, by 
the very nature of her institutions, w^s still the 
first power of^Europb.- Nevertheless, he at- 
tempted to accomplish his pbhs <if reform by 
^ revDlatioii favQOifible to -his wishes^ and so 



JongcQfiCfidi^d kj that his. observcfs and ene^ 
xnies might easily hp dec^ivedi in his inteotions. 
IPxpy ^^re igooraisit that he wsfaed to iptroducc 
^cpnstitiition s^diilar to that of England^ anid 
they Bssertetd that he ^''as bribed by that coun- 
fry. :Th9>t England shoiild caress a minister 
of the fin&ijces of Franjpe in whom they saw so 
gre%^ a share of policy, i!ii(vai$, ?^nd reli^iou^ 
PiMnion$4 and, above all, inculcating it doctrine 
fubversj.ve; of pur finances, is not surprising, 
^ditb^^e is nothing in it but what is very pro* 
]iab]^ *nd very iiatural ; for« in order to deceive 
^t copqexions with thecowtof Vienna, and 
to destroy the iiSfluenqe pf the queen, that 
country was doing every thiteg to revohi* 
fionise us herself i but that Mr. Necker should 
betray the king, and that he. should have been 
the accomplice of the .British minista:*s crimes, 
is what tb^t great man's virtues could never, 
suffer him to suggest, and wh^t I, who have 
a. much .better knowledge of him than those 
who arp loud in his abuse, pan venture, and 
am impelled by duty* to contradict. 
- The plan of giving liberty to France, upon 
the same principles as had bpen adopted in 
England, proceeded f^pJOi poncern for the pub- 
lic welfare, which mis-le<i him as to the meansi^ 
and from a desiifp of obtaining a great name; 
which for sonte tims had etiigaged his attention^. 
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His pas^on for fame was so g^at, that he was 
the emulator, to say nothing more, of Turgot, ' 
who had the same object in view. A stranger 
to the passions of the generality of our ministers, 
possessing neither their pusillsHiimity, their loVe 
of sordid gain, their prejudices, their habitual 
gallantry, nor their attachment to ancient cus- 
toms; esteeming the British constitution, which 
they detested; a secret enemy of the ancient 
constitution of France, which they adored ; 
having neither their attachment, prepossession, 
nor respect for royalty, nobility, and the Roman- 
catholic religion ; opposite in principle and sen- 
timent to the measures observed by his prede- 
cessors to sustain the edifice of cardinal Riche- 
lieu ; he found himself quite a stranger at Ver- 
sailles, and was obliged to have recourse to as- 
surance, to the novelty and popular spirit of his 
writings, and, above all, to the truly new and 
remarkable invention of hi$ public opinion, and 
the terrifying supposition of his power. In this 
situation it was necessary for him that the peo- 
ple should be an object of worship ; that the 
hospitals and prisons, in which they suffered, 
should be consecrated places, as in democracies, 
where attention to the welfare of the people 
procures a momentary credit. Mr. Necker 
endeavoured so much to deserve it, that he 
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spemed only to b^ cmployjcd in his department 
for the benefit of the people, and sometimes for 
the most abject description of them, without 
considering that the head of the state waii tTir 
po^ed \o perils of a different ^atufe. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Continuation qfMr.N^kgi^s Character.^-^Of Cardinal RiclieUm 
find Mr, Nccker, considered as Enemies qf the great Men <f 
the State, — Of Richelieu, considered as the Founder qf the 
Union and military Power qf the House qf Bourbon ; aftd qf 
Mr, Necker, considered as the Juthor ff the Destruction <f 
tliat Poroer, by the Introduction qf his Plans Jbr a limited 
Monarchy, '^Triwnph qf tlie military Government qf Lewis 
J(IJI., the Instruinent of the Car dirndls Amhiti<m.^Falloft}tc 
Monarchy of Lpwis XFL^ the Instrument of tlie Genevai^s 
j^mbition,'-^Richelieu proclaims tlie Poxver of his Prqfects-^ 
Mr, Necker denies them. 

XF the multiplicity of operations so favourable 
to the people, and if the resentment of the 
great, had caused in the mind of Mr. Necker 
an exalted and sublime sentiment of popular 
ivorshlpi the warship of the king had been, 
in our ministers who established the royal 
power by state manoeuvres, a sentiment equally 
exalted and profound. Cardinal Richelieu, at 
the time of his death, his hiands still tinged 
with the most illustrious blood, addressing 
himself to Jesus Christ, when he'was receiving 
the viaticum, said, " O my judge ! condemn me 
if I have had any other intention than to serve 
th^ king and tl^e statie !*' 



Necker and Richelieu, endeavouring to serve 
the king by humiliating the great, have both 
made use of the strangest methods. But Ri- 
chelieu made use of the monarch to concentrate 
his power, and Necker to divide and weaken 
it. Richelieu humbled them to elevate the 
royal authority, and Necker to create a demo- 
cratic party iu the state. The former had a 
view to the future greatness of the house of 
Bourbon ; he saw afar off those brilliant reigns 
which are still the glory of Frenchmen, those 
reigns which were derived from his iron admi* 
nistration : the latter had equally the future 
power and prosperity of France in view j and 
yet it was precisely under his last administra* 
tibn that the devastations of anarchy began« 
The former established, and the latter destroyed, 
under two monarchs of weak character, the 
power of the house of Bourbon. . Richelieu, of 
a resolute, implacable, and deliberate charac- 
ter, was skilful in supporting hi^ authority 
when it was in danger ; and he Knew how to 
divest himself of his pride in the presence of. 
his dissatisfied or suspecting master : the latter 
was equally firm, implacable, and deliberate ; 
but he could not unite at will the wary style of 
submission to the elevated and sentimental, 
manner which the nobility and mugistracy, in 
their resentment, termed artifices' of a mounte- 
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taak, The former likewise subjugated his 
piaster, even to the hour of his d?ath> axid 
converted the monarch into an iiistrument of 
his power ; while the latter lost font tiines the 
fevourof Lewis XVL, in 1781, 1787, 1789^ 
and in 1791. Observe with what address Richer 
lieu lays aside the potiip and consequence with 
which he had invested hims^, to take a place 
among the valets/ aud wait upon Lewis XIIL 
Observe in what manner the latter transmits 
his resignation of the administration to the 
king. Richelieu, to obtain his ends, ^^ dare^ 
not undertake any thing/* as he expresses 
himself, ** without having well reflected on it ; 
but when his resolution is formed, he advances 
directly to the object, he overturns all obstacles, 
be mows down every thing before him, ancj 
covers the whole with his red cassock," He 
humbles the house of Austria. In Germany, 
he supports the protestant whom he perse^ 
cutes in France. He strikes at the great men 
of the kingdom, and reduces them j he forces 
the queen-mother, his benefactress, to banish 
herself from the court of France ; he subdues 
the king's brother and his wife : while Mr. 
Necker, sinking by degrees under a few sar- 
casms of M. de Maurepas, cannot foresee the 
possible effects of an obscure memorandum 
written by M, de Vergennes; cannot read^ 
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in the hypocritical ieyes of that minister, what he 
was operating against his -pTans, 

The life of Richelieu iknd that of Necker are 
alike, as they relate to perpetual disputes with 
Ae nobility ; ,but the former only delivered up 
individuals to the -commissions that were devoted 
to him, while thelatter united themin a mass 
with the democracy, Richelieu Was the regu- 
lator of his own destructions ; and Necker con- 
fided his to an assembly, which sometimes 
flattered and sometimes ridiculed him. The 
former only aimed at the life of his individual 
. enemies ; he did nM destroy the order of nobi- 
lity : the latter, wishing to concentrate the con- 
stitutional power of the nobility, of the second 
order of the state, in the compass of a chamber, 
destroyed the forms of government. Richelieu 
punished individual facts and injuries; Necker 
annihilated integral parts of the state, as ancient 
a$ the French monarchy itself; Richelieu, 
being a true statesman, was not an enemy of 
the protestants, in his quality of cardinal of the 
church of Rome. He; leagued with the pro- 
testants of Qermany against the hous^ of Austria, 
in directing the towns to b^ burnt in Vivarais, 
the bQsom of my country ; in commanding in per- 
SQU on that strange expedition; ixi destroying 
the Rochelois ; in hastening the misfortunes 
<^{ Charles L, who sent them ei^bas^dors 5tnd 
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supplies rand in .saying ** thatCharksI. should 
soon learo that: he oirgbt. not tx) .despisphim ;" 
and ende^vvoured- to ooitGiliate, by kihcl actions, 
Jhe roinisters of the. peisecuted French protes- 
tant$ : while. Mi, Necter, knore. inveterate 
against J:be clergy; one of. the three columns of 
ancient. France, 'edited: in- to his assistance the 
French presbyteriians, . composed of forty thoUf . 
sand xectors,:. who. humbled] tb6 superiojrs of 
Iha^t order,, overthrew their hieranshy; and abo^ 
lished ^e ancieat ep]sco|>acy« Richelieu de^ 
^troyed the protdstant jreiigion, to establish the 
iiiog in' rabsolute. power; and .Mr. Neoker de^ 
^troyed the clef gy , to reduce it, . , a v^ 

. Both thedcaidifaalandthe Genevan, after such 
faring enterpcises,. each according tOt his plan, 
must, of cburae be. calunmtated .by enraged 
enemies, and applauded by friends. .Eajch ,of 
Ihem felt the joecessity of distributing writings 
OT poiiiical testatnmt^y io. defend,-: justify, and 
praise their own. operationsti but. in tfaj^ (cardi- 
nal's tcst^unent> we read, that-" he thbught 
proper to burden the peqplk with such contribti*- 
;tions, that they might never depart from their de- 
.paendaace :" while thee: laiter ruined France, 
Tithcr than consent to enforce them ;. so :much 

waa,\that pact of the nation.:becDmetthe object 
*f;hisattenti<m. 

- .Ti^es^. two immortal men l^ave each left some 
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i^ektiohs, dxr descendant$> who are iinscious fof 
the support of their doctrine ; both have pub. 
I]shed5 in the ferv4>ur of their opinions^ someciN 
cumst^ntial works, to defend and propagate it> 
but the result of their turbulent and respective 
administrations is such, that the weak Lewis 
XIII. was the instrument of the former^ to 
found the monarchy of Lewis XIV^ ; and the 
weak Lewis XYI. was the instrument of the 
latter, to destroy it» The former had succeeded 
in employing the docility of the nobility, to 
vanquish their untractable.brethren« The lattet 
failed in it, because the nature of the people is 
to destroy without establishing, and to bring 
every thing to a level i and because he could 
never find in France better instruments to supi^ 
port himself in die situation to which he was 
elevated. 

The former, in fine, overturned a limited 
monarchy, in which the power was divided be* 
tween the king, the nobility, the state-countfies^ 
and the states-general : and the latter, notwitb> 
standing the artificiall power of his public opi^^ 
nion, and the real power of the tiers^taU which 
was so long^ at his disposal, could not reTestai^ 
blish.the monarchy in its modetate and anterior 
form. What be abased and de^oydd Was so 
completely done, that it is probable France can 
aever recover it by re-organisa|idn4 . An cphe* 
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meral monarchy, founded by a sqjxeratHiiidantitf 
of popuJar suflFrages, unnatur^Iy assembled by 
Mr. Nicker, was the first consequence of the 
destructions of 17&9, and of his attempts ta 
paralyse the chief and the first orders of tha 
state. Since that epoch, we have seen Ffctoce 
devoured by anarchy ; we have seen her pass 
from one government to another, endeavouring 
every . where to find liberty and prosperity^ 
and some solid foundations. She is now under 
the government of the eighth year (1799), which, 
certainly, of ^11 that we have yet experienced, ia- 
the most anyalogous to our manners and qualifi^ 
cations, as well as tp our faults. 

We must now hea-r the pardinal and the Ge- 
nevese minister relative to the effect of their 
labours. " I die," said Richelieu, on his death- 
bed, to Lewis XIII., " with the satisfaction of 
leaving your majesty's government at the highest 
degree of reputation: your enemies are dis- 
couraged, and in the last state of dejection/* 
Mr. Necker retired, leaving the king a prisoner 
at the Tuileries, and his enemies at the head of 
the state. 

In his last work but one, he honours himself 
with the title of the most ancient friend of the 
people, and of that of first defender of liberty > 
he prides himself in having accelerated public 
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Kberty by " all the means which reason, honour, 
and duty, had permitted liim to use ;" but in the 
last he no longer permits us to fathom the causes 
of the revolution, nor even to approach them. 
In ' it the sources of events are no more than 
fore^running signs , the grand force of public 
opinion is the most powerful principle ; and Mr. 
Necker no longer acknowledges his former la- 
bours. We shall aot attempt to strike out into 
new fields of history ; but it is our duty to show, 
that he was not the only cause of the revolution, 
ahce he was in unison with the political spirit' 
of the European powers, who, after having com- 
mitted the fault of bringing that revolution 
abbur, attempt to reduce it by force of arm$. 
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CHAP; xxxr. 

tanclusion qf the Character of Mr. Necker-^He causes the 
Misery qf France, by endeavouring to insure her Happiness, — 
Jn what Marnier the general jiispoMon of France and Eu-^ 
rope promoted the Eject, — The Cabinets of Sovereigns princi- 
pal and first Authors nfthe French Revolution, 

JVIr. Neckef was fair from being the first i^ 
Europe to introduce revolutionary principles at 
the head of a government. At the time of his 
nomination to the administration, Rome had ac- 
complished the destruction of the Jesuits, who 
were ever the principal supporters of the arbi- 
trary power of the governments that encouraged 
them. This extirpation of a society so neces-. 
dary to absolute authority, had been granted to 
the solicitations of the four reigning houses of 
the family of the Bourbons^ and to that of Por-* 
tUgal* The court of Rome^ attentive to the 
maintenance of power in courts depending oa. 
its worship, had therefore made the first breach 
in the ancient edifice of public authority. 

The grand duke of Tuscany had carried still 
farther the spirit of philosophy and innovation. 
Naples had thrown off the sacerdotal yoke^ and, . 
following the example of Florence and Madrid, 
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had tied the hands of the inquisitors. The des-- 
potism of Venice was become more timid than 
in former ages. 

At Vienna, Joseph II. meditated the most 
strange philosophical reforms. Catharine 11,^ 
and Frederic, kept up a correspondence with the 
French philosophers, which was fatal to the re- 
pose of France, and daily encouraged them to 
render contemptible, by increased audacity, the 
religious institutions of the monarchy. In al- 
most all the subaltern states of Germany, huma- 
nity and philosophy had attenuated, in some 
degree, the ancient energy of authority. 

Gustavus III., emerging victoriously from 
anarchy, was among the small number of sove- 
reigns who had learned the art of maintaining 
power without excess. BernstorfF> in Denmark^ 
Tendered it agreeable, amiable, and tolerant. 
The cabinet of London defended it, by force of 
arms, against the insurgents, who were supported 
by France ; and the little rjepublic of Geneva 
repressed the rising fury of the revolutionists of 
1782 and 1793. 

Thus, with the exception of England, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, the cabinets of Europe had 
adopted the plan of ameliorating the fate of the 
people, of protettuig the designs of humanity, 
and of disengaging them. from the ties of sa- 
cerdotal power. Their meas'Ures partook of a 
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kind of liberty arid beneficence unknoWii to an* 
terior administrations. ' 

iTo the influence of philosophy, therefore, as I 
tave before said in my other works, history 
must attribute those changes in universal mor 
rality. It is not astonishing, that Mr. Necker, 
coming at this time to the administration, should 
have elevated himself to a level with the most 
commendable governments and sovereigns* It 
IS not surprising, that his devotion to the cause 
df the people should be raised to a superior 
degree. He was the friend or partisan of Ray- 
nal,rBuffbn, Voltaire, Rousseau, Thomas, and 
all the writers who affected disdain for ancient 
policy, and for the established worship which 
they were so emulous to destroy* 
- fiut^ if meastires of universal bencfic66ce 
Were promulgated in Europe for the most .nii* 
merous and least fortunate class of society, 
there was a great difference betWeen that and 
the subversive speculation of the powers vvhich 
(^ercisred them. It was far different from meta- 
morphosing a submissive and inoffensive people 
into a superior power, fox the devastation of esta- 
blished authority. It was still more different 
from the grand, social, and constitutional trans- 
action of the English, (which was the definitive 
result* of sanguinary wars between the crown 
jmd its subjects, between the people and the . 
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nobility,) and the ideal transaction, meditated in 
1789, between three authorities so awkwardly 
constituted,: and it is the introduction of this 
plan of transaction to the French government, 
which in England had been effected by anterior 
revolutions, that characterises the epoch of 
Mr. Necker's administration, and which distin- 
guishes the terrible experiment he has tried on 
the French nation. 

That minister, praised and calumniated by 
energetic and implacable men, may be defined 
in a few words. 

In labouring for the ' happiness of France, 
Mr, Necker has plunged us into a gulf of evils. 
His first administration prepared this revolution^ 
his second completed it. 
/ The time of social transactions is but just 
commenced in France, under the government 
that now exists, in the 9th year. It has already 
brought together the discordant parties ; and it 
separates them with address at the least appear- 
ance of approaching danger: if it continiie.with 
as much vigilance, the transaction will be defi- 
nitively signed. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Cfthe Re 'establishment of the Opposition in its lawful Place, at 
the Retreat ff Mr. Ifecker, and of the Tranquillity of the ^cU 
ministration from that Epoch till the Debates between the Ex- 
Minister and M, de^ Calonne, 

xtLT the fall of Mr. Necker, the administration 
was again left without a reformer ; philosophy 
and public opinion were in disgrace j but the 
government enjoyed peace and tranquillity of 
sentiment for several years. 

M. de Maurepas was worn out with age. 
He appeared to have made his last efforts in 
routing his adversary, but was likely not long to 
ienjoy his victory. He acknowledged, but a 
little time before his death, that all his choices 
for the administration were not equally fortu- 
nate ; and added, that Messrs. Necker, Male- 
sherbes, St. Germain, and Turgot, had given the 
state some severe wounds. 

The keeper of the seals. Hue de Miromenil, 
was of a quiet- character, cautious of meddling 
with affairs of government, and wishing to avoid 
distinction. He had an idea, that the science 
of inaction was one of the first and npiost pre- 
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Clous qualities of a minister. France, in effect, 
was never more happy, nor more powerful, dur- 
ring the whole of the eighteenth century, than 
when she was governed by timid ministers. 
M. Hue was impressed with these opinions, 
from his observations on turbulent administra- 
tion. 

The new minister of war, M. de Segur, since 
made marshal of France, who had been pro- 
moted by the queen, brought into the admini- 
stration a great deal of probity and knowledge 
of his employment, with a body almost without 
arms, and covered with wounds, which still at- 
tested his military services in the seven-years- 
war, as well as that of 1740. Like the other 
ministers, he felt that the agitations of govern- 
ment were a great scourge to France. He had 
no reason to fear, that a marshal's commission, 
so well merited, would be torn by the furies of 
a revolution. He was the last of the marshals 
created by Lewis XVI. 

The marquis, since mardial, de Castries, mi- 
nister of marine, was less averse to Mr. Necker's 
political movements than any of the rest ; he 
regretted him as one of his friends, without imi- 
tating the turbulence of his genius. 

Amelot was a lover of ord^r, timid, and re- 
served ; honest, and piously devoted to M. de 
Maurepas." • •• . • - .. 
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M* de Vergennfes, delivered from a neigh- 
bour whose systems disquieted his timid Ima- 
gination, remained quiet in'his department. 

All these ministers, endowed with what Mr^ 
Necker's public opinion called confined ideas, 
procured the only quiet time which the reign of 
Lewis XVI. had enjoyed, and which lasted for 
five years. It would have remained unalterably 
so, if the queen had not succeeded in dismissing 
the virtuous d'Ormesson, and putting M. de 
Calonne in his place. 

As to M. Joly de Fleury, who immediately 
'succeeded Mr. Necker, he was placed in a most 
cruel embarrassment. He would willingly have 
re-established the ancient principles and institu- 
tions in the finances, but he had to fear the con- 
catenations of Mr. Necker's public opinion 
against the doctrine of imposts and loans. To 
have laid on duties in 1781, would have been a 
high crime against the nation : hence, he made 
use of the funds which his successor had left in 
abundance, and then skilfully adopted a me- 
dium between the two doctrines, by which he 
drew supplies both from loan^ and imposts. 

The maxims, principles, writings, and con- 
duct of Mr. Necker were forgotten by the oppo- 
sition, arid were arranged and mixed withpz/6- 
lic opinion. Disconcerted by events, he was a 
long time silent and reserved towards the new 



minister, M. de Fleury also was prudent, tno* 
dest^ and just towards Mr. Necker, until the lat- 
ter attempted again to revive his public opinion^ 
with additional warmth ^nd p?irade, by ^gitat- 
ipg afresh the department he had quitted, and 
to which he was to be called a second time, fpt 
the entire execution of his plans, 

As to the alternative of opposite administra- 
tions, Mr. Necker conceived, that the continual 
change of principles was the natural effect 
of their frequent succession in France, and of 
the irritation of the new ministers against their 
predecessors, ever disagreeably a^cted tQr 
wards their ideas, credit, and reputation ; 
blaming what they praised, praising what they 
blamed, and choosing for counsellors and friends 
those whom the anterior administration had 
neglected or abused. 

M. de Fleury's administration was so peaceful 
and benign, that its return to ancient maxims 
made an almost insensible progress. The tur-t 
bulent adminis^ratiop of Mr. Necker had lasted 
five years; and the sucpeeding calm was of 
equal duratioii. The grand perfection of the 
human species was thus retarded during five 
years. Happy had it been for the court of 
France, if it had taken advantage of that halcyon 
ppriod to moderate its pleasures and dissipa^ 
tions. 
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CHAE XXXIIL 

Character ofM.Joly de Fleury and M. d^Ormesson, ifnmediat$ 
Successors of Mr. Necker — Quietisfn of the Administration.'^ 
Anarchy in the Department of the Finances, -^Result of Mr. 
Neckei^s Operations-^ His Destruction of the ancient Credit 
0fthe King.-r^Rrfusal of the Bankers to supply the Wants of 
the State under M, d'Ormesson^-^France sinks under, the 
Weight of Engagements contracted by Mr^ ISecker.^^M, de 
Castries proposes to the King to restore that Minister. — Deci^ 
sion of the Administration, and Character of Mr, Necker, hy M^ 
de Castries. — Lewis XFl.'s Sentiments on Mr. Necker, in the 
Month qf Nacember ll^S. -^Correspondence between tlie King 
andM, deFergennes on that Subject. ^^ A ReDOlution in the 
Caisse d'Escompte accelerates the Retreat qf M. d'Onnes^on. 

JVl. De Fleury, succeeding to a turbulent ad- 
ijiinistration, distinguished himself by the cahn- 
ness of his operations, . This was neither the 
method to provide for the accumulating ex- 
penses of a court, nor to discharge the engage- 
ments of Mr. Necker. 

The former was succeeded by M. d'Ormes- 
son. He was actuated, like his predecessor, by 
virtuous intentions, and was recommended by 
an illustrious name, personal reputation, and the 
tranquillity of a just and perceptive mind. He 
was a stranger at a court which' required a di- 



minister. M. de Fleury alsq was prudent, tno- 
dest, and just towards Mr. Necker, until the lat- 
ter attempted again to revive his public opimon^ 
with additional warmth and parade, by ^gitat- 
ipg afresh the department he had quitted, and 
to which he was to be caljed a second time, for 
the entire execution of his plans, 

As to the alternative of opposite administra- 
tions, Mr. Necker conceived, that the continual 
change of principles was the natural effect 
of their frequent succession in France, and of 
the irritation of the new ministers against their 
predecessors, ever disagreeably a^cted to- 
wards their ideas, credit, and reput^tiQQ ; 
blaming what they praised, praising what they 
blamed, and choosing for counsellors and friends 
those whom the anterior administration had 
neglected or abused. 

M. de Fleury's administration was so peaceful 
and benign, th^t its return to ancient maxims 
made an almost insensible progress. The tur^ 
bulent administration of Mr. Necker had lasted 
five years; and the succeeding calm was of 
equal duration. The grand perfection of the 
human species was thus retarded during five 
years. Happy had it been for the court of 
France, if it had taken advantage of that halcyon 
ppriod to moderate its pleasures and dissipa- 
tions. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 

Character ofM.Jdy de Fleury and M. d^Ormesson, ifnmediate 
Successors of Mr. Necker — Qitietisjn qfthe Administration,^^ 
Anarchy in the Departtnenl of the Finances, -^Remlt of Mr. 
Necked s Operations — His Destruction of the ancient Credit 
of the King.-f^ Refusal of the Bankers to supply the Wants qf 
the State under M, d'Ormesson^ — France sinks under, the 
Weight of Engagements contracted by Mr^ JSecker.^^M, de 
Castries proposes to the King to restore that Minister, — Deci^ 
sion of the Administration, and Character <f Mr, Necker, by M^ 
de Castries. — Lewis XFI.'s Sentiments on Mr. Necker, in the 
Month of November 11^^.-^ Correspondence between tlie King 
and M, deVergennes on that Subject.'^ A Revolution in, the 
Caisse d'Escompte accelerates the Retreat qfM, d'Onnesson. 

JVl. De Fleury, succeeding to a turbulent ad- 
ministration, distinguished himself by the cahn- 
ness of his operations, . This was neither the 
method to provide for the accumulating ex- 
penses of a court, nor to discharge the engage- 
ments of Mr. Necker. 

The former was succeeded by M. d'Onnes- 
son. He was actuated, like his predecessor, by 
virtuous intentions, and was recommended by 
an illustrious name, personal reputation,: and the 
ti:anquillity of a just and perceptive mind. He 
"Vvas a stranger at a court which' required a di- 
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lapidating minister; and the administration of 
Mr, Necker had placed him in a state of ab- 
solute impotence. He could not create taxes, 
because Mr.Necker had dishonoured them. He 
could not borrow, because credit was annihi- 
lated. The queen, whose influence was become 
Tcry preponderating since the death of Maure- 
pas and the birth of the dauphin, was secretly 
embarrassed with the probity of the minister of 
the finances. The faction of bankers, falling 
again under the direction of a minister belong- 
ing to the magistracy, destroyed the credit esta^ 
Wished by^r. Necker. The state was left in 
.such a situation, that it could neither derive 
resources from the aristocratic credit depending 
on the ancient hierarchy of the financiers, nor 
from the democratic credit of the bankers orga* 
Bised by Mr. Necker in his department. 

In effect, credit was thus divided under the 
ancient constitution. Al the head of this de- 
partment was, first, the minister taken from the 
judiciary or administrative magistracy ; second- 
ly, the intendants of finance and commerce were 
in the first rank, as his counsellors and tribunal ; 
thirdly, the treasurers-general made the se&ond 
rank ; fourthly, the farmers-general appeared in 
the third rank, with the receivers-general. 

The influence of the first degrees on the sub- 
sequent ones, the credit resuhing from this' in- 
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^uence, and their mutual interest to support the 
edifice of the department, had supplied the 
jstate in its real necessities, and had never aban- 
doned it but when the sovereigns were evidently 
ruining the kingdom by expense. 

iThe revolution effected by Mr. Necker had 
substituted anarchy for the monarchical orga-^ 
nisation of that department; it had precipitated 
into nothing his colleague, M. Taboureau; 
it had exchanged a magistrate minister for a 
banker minister, without any intermediary, ex- 
cept obscure clerks, between him and the orga- 
nised tumultuous assembly of bankers ; is it 
therefore astonishing, that the magistracy 
should turn their backs on him? Strangers to 
the new dispositions, they could not attach 
themselves even to M. d'Ormesson, and the 
st^te has never recovered the destruction of the 
ancient department of the finances— a destruc-« 
tion which has been one of the immediate causes 
pf the subsequent revolutions: In the constitution 
of Mr. Necker, the ancient hierarchy had been 
delivered over to public ridicule ; its individuals 
were diispersed ; and its companies, accused 
of all mariner of robbery, were no more. The 
director-general had indeed substituted bankers 
in thdr places, but witfe so little regard to 
hierarchical forms, essential to the morals and 
existence of every depkrtment, that a minister 
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of the finances found himself isolated from all 
means of support from those newly-invented 
financiers, who had tio^ tie, like that of their 
predecessors, to the maintenance of the ma- 
chine. This revolution was imperceptible : at 
first it was only seen by a few observers ; and it 
was not till France felt the weight of her debt 
that she opened her eyes to the romantic and 
delusive system of Necker. In effect, this de- 
partment passed from opulence, derived from 
loans, to a state of penury and distress, by the 
retreat of the bankers, who, finding neither 
colleague nor confidant at the head of govern- 
ment, turned their backs on its measures, and 
refused their assistance at a time when it be- 
came most necessary. And such was the destiny 
of the unfortunate monarch, that, deprived of 
the credit depending on the ancient constitu- 
tion J deprived, by the retreat of Mr. Necker, 
pf the artificial credit which the director-general 
bad substituted for it ; he was abandoned by his 
former servants, as well as by the new financiers 
which Necker had attached to his existence. 
The king was beco9ie the shuttle-cock; fif the 
ancient and j modern, go verqq(xent,, and was re- 
duced to this critical) situation by the .est^Wish- 
ment of the p€riodi<?al reimbursements, which 
the ordinary revenuc§jw:ere>ii:iable to cover. It 
was pftyv; evident that France tpuqhed upon a 
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period when it would be proved, that borrowings 
wa$ either the same thing as taxation, or else 
was the sure 'road to binkruptcy ; and that 
the nature of the system -of Mr- Necker was 
nothing' more than a cruel display of oratory, 
which opened the way to a revolution. 
■ Such vras the situation of M. d'Ormesson. 
His predecessor, Fleury, had found resources 
from Mr. Necker's want of address during his 
administration. Instead of answering the pe- 
cuniary demands of the king by degrees, as he 
had done at the beginning of his administra- 
tion, he forgot for a moment this caution, 
granted abundant supplies,- and put the court 
in a situation to let him depart at a time they 
were assured of the good state of the treasury. 
Fleury profited by It ; but d'Ormesson found 
himself at. a total loss how to fulfil Necker's 
engagements with the lenders; ' The . ancient 
financiers, at this conjuncture, were divided, 
dispersed, and displaced. They no longer knew 
the real state of the finances ; they had them- 
selves contributed to render problematic the 
exactness of the Compte rendu; they had lost 
the concatenation of the affairs of the de- 
partment in which they were most interest- 
ed 'y and they asserted, that France was no longer 
^ble to pay forty millions of annuities, or annual 
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reimbursements, with which the disastrous optf-» 
rations of Mr. Necker had burdened the state- 
On another side, the bankers had confidence 
in the probity of M. d'Ormesson ; but they said^ 
it was a probity that might at every instant trick 
them in turn, by the re-establishment, for in-* 
stance, of the company of farmers- general, and 
overturn the edifice of the Genevese director- 
Thus, the state was reduced to the greatest 
distress, and credit was so weak at the end of 
1783, that M. Calonne informed the king, on 
entering the treasury, he had only found two 
bags of 1200 livres. Under these troublesome 
circumstances, M., d'Ormesson was obliged 
to have recourse to the administration of the 
caisse cCescompte. The administratorKwere over- 
come by the reputation of the minister of the 
finances, and advanced some notes to the state, 
at the very time, 1783, that they. had issued 
paper to the amount . of nearly fifty millions. 
On this occasion, a vvretch, whose name I for-< 
bear to mention, having notes for the sum 
of 100,000 crowns, developed the state of 
the bank, and alarmed the capital.* He chose 
the moment of the influx of the realisers, and, 
presenting himself, demanded the exchange of 
a sum that did not belong to him y but, as there 
was no cash, they were obliged to compact. 
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and begged him. to mention terms.. . .In an in- 
stant the capital was informed, that the bank 
had stopped payment ; that the state had emp- 
tied it for its own use ; and that the system of 
Lavy was renewed. The holders of notes are 
seised with sudden terror, and thirty millions 
of paper are immediately presented, ^tthe bank, 
to be realised* Such was the scene that passed 
under our eyes in the month of October 1783. 

Observers were now busy in examining the 
nature of Messrs. Turgot and Necker's institu- 
tions. A caisse d'escompte is undoubtedly ad- 
mirable in a free state, where the whole nation 
is concerned ; but we perceive its dangers and 
phaenomena in a monarchy such as France m 
1783. 

This scene stirred up Mr. Necker's partisans 
against M. d'Ormesson. The principal bankers 
interested in the caisse cTescompte, becoming 
from that day more cautious, the state was 
again deprived of its illusory and momentary 
assistance, and the courtiers took advantage of 
that misfortune to get rid of the trouj^lesome 
probity of the minister of the finances. 

M. de Castries now recollected, that he was 
indebted for his place to Mr. Necker, and 
pointed him out to the king as the only person 
capable of re-establishing the credit of the 
state i but M.deVergennes, who had occasioned 
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his retreat, was interested, for that reason, irf 
keeping him out of office. The king at thi^ 
time honoured M. de Vergennes with the confi- 
dence which Maurepas once enjoyed, and wasr 
guided by his advice in all public concerns. 

It was in this situation of affairs that M. de 
Castries, who alone could mention Mr. Necker 
to the king with any effect, proposed to that^ 
prince to re-establish him in the administration. 
His memorial is dated, November 1, 1783. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

tJMracter qf Mr. Necker, by Marshal ds Castries^-^enti- 
malts qfLexmXFL on Mr. Necker^ in the Month (tfNovem^ 
her 1783. 

"T 

X iNTREAT yoiir majesty will deign to read 
with kindness what my duty impels me to 
place before your eyes> and to have the good- 
hesis to believe, that^ when I speak to my 
master on the most important subject that has 
ever engaged his attention, I should conceive 
myself to be the most culpable of men if I had 
^ny other view than the good of your majesty's 
service, 

" I esteem the probity of M* d'Ormesson ; I 
iiave every reason to speak well of him since he 
has beeb in place. My wish is, that he could 
keep it 5 for dvery change in the finances must 
have a bad effect, 

" If the affairs of finance iare arrived at such 
a pitch of discredit^ that the operations of con- 
fidence are no longer to be relied on ; if, in 
fine, your majesty shall be obliged to make a 
change, I take the liberty to supplicate you to 
consider the invaluable man who now remain^ 
inactive; I beg your majesty to remember, 

VOL. IV. s 
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that Lewis XIV., without Colbert, would nettf^ 
perhaps, have obtained the name of Lewis the^ 
Greats that the secret wish of the nation, which 
ever ought to be considered by a good king, 
is, that the enlightened, economical, and in- 
corruptible man, whom the hand of providence 
once gave to your majesty, should be re-instated 
in his former functions. 

" The arguments of some interested persons 
may prevent this determination ; but I solemnly 
declare to your majesty, that it is the desire of 
every Frenchman devoted to his sovereign. In 
the violent moments of war, when circum- 
stances command, every method to support it 
appears just j but when that is terminated, and 
sacred engagements remain to be performed 5. 
when it is necessary to provide for a respectable 
peace establishment, and, what is still more 
respectable, the happiness of your people ; caa 
your majesty resolve to seek, in the inexpe- 
rience of another man, an additional source of 
misfortune and long regret ? * 

"The. faults of your other ministers, sire,, 
are almost always to be repaired,, and their 
places, are easily filled up ; but the choice of 
him who is charged with the happiness of 
twenty-four millions of souls, and the cherishing 
of your majesty's authority, is of the most alarms 
ing importance* 
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'^ With Mr. Necker, sirci even i^ . time of 
peace, the imposts, such as they were^ would 
be levied without murmurs; The tiation would 
be convinced, that it was a law of indispensablei 
hecessity, and justified by a wise administration. 

" In a choice on which the destiny of so 
many people depend, by choosing the man of 
opinion, the man who has been proved, your 
majesty's conscience will be at rest ; you may 
then enjoy that precious repose^ which is engen- 
dered by the sentiment of having done a gOod 
action : but if your majesty risk an administra- 
tion on which all the others depend^ it is tp be 
feared^ that embarrassments will multiply with 
the choice you are oblige^d to make ; your ma- 
jesty will see each day's labour destroyed by the 
next ; and, at lengthy no other remedy will be 
found to serve the state^ than breaking your 
majesty's engagements^ and thereby destroy the 
tonfidence which the commencement bf your 
reign had inspired *j 

" It was neither atnbition hor prlde^ sire^ 
that prompted Mr; Necker to stipulate for coa- 
ditionsj it was because he was disgusted with 
being so long insulted ; he felt the impossibility 
t)f supporting his credit, if some ostensible mark 

♦ The queen effectively caused M. de Calohne to be ilo- 
iiinated; and we know what has been the consequence of it. 

s 2 
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af yd«r majerty's favour were not exhibited* ia 
hh favour. 

" I dare flatter myself, sire, tliat your ma- 
jesty will not imagine this letter to have beei* 
dictated either by friendship or intrigue ;. I act 
from disinterested principles ; and no person in 
the world Js acquainted with my present in- 
terference *. 

" I have been induced to this step by an ide» 
of promoting your majesty's peace of nrind^ 
and the glory of your reign; and should be 
ashamed of myself, if, in serving the best and 
most indulgent of masters^ I remained silent 
from fear of your majesty's suspecting me of 
any personal interest, by speaking of a man 
whose probity and merit I revere. I trust your 
majesty will never perceive, either in my sen-' 
timents or proceedings, any other motive than 
the most ardent zeal for your gjory and hap- 
piness." 

M. de Castries had been made minister by 
Mr. Necker at the time M. de Sartines.was dis- 
missed, and therefor^ wished to show his gra- 
titude: but the king tfiought differently. "I 
am sensible,*' said he, in his answer, ** of your 

♦ M. de Castries certainly wrote this letter, but he did 
not compose it: he was only the copyist^ although he thought 
what he wrote. . . , - 
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z€al for mjr service, and am of your opinion re- 
specting the changes, but sometimes circum* 
stances oblige us to adopt them. As to Mr. 
Necker, I must tell you plainly, thaft, from the 
manner in zakick I treated kim, aiM from his 
leaving me as he did, I cannot think of taking 
him again into my service, in any situation. As 
for the rest, sir, do not suppose that yotil- 
iriendship for him has done yon any injury 4% 
my mind/' ^ 

Hence, either the king disguised his real in^ 
tention in excluding Mr. Necker '&om the ad'*- 
ministration, or that minister had s^t^he doors 
against himself, by his truly repuhlician ansivttr 
to the king, oh the 19th of May 1781. 

But whether the king acted with duplicity or 
not in his answer to M. de Castries, or whe- 
ther Mr. Necker had incurred his reseritnrefft 
since that time, it is certain that the monarch 
was so far deceived as to imagine that NeckA 
was employed in frustrating the operatiofis 6f 
his successors in the finances, and, in conse- 
quence, took measures to prevent the ex-di- 
rector from returning again to Paris^ 

The administration of the finances was filled 
up a few days after. The king had been pre- 
ceded in his choice by some secret and shameful 
intrigues. Foulon, a man of bad principles 
japd character, but useful and even essential to 
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the ]7UkDner$ of the cpurt, had dared to place 
himself in the rank of preferment. It was air 
ready hipted, that the court was on the point 
of re-establishing the administration of the abbe 
Terray. The archbishop of Toulouse was also 
soliciting for the office; but the kipg, since 
the unfavourable impressions he ha4 received 
from T^fgot, would have no more ecclesiastics; 
and though the fornaer had fallen into the opir 
nion of the times against his own profession, 
the king Ifad not sufficient regar4 for an athe- 
istical bishop to grant hjm his request. Calonne 
was still in the rank of promotion ;-r-but I shall 
i)Qt anticipate what >viU be said of him hercr 
after, in it^ proper place. I only mention hirp 
jiow, in order to follow the train of the effects 
of Mr. Nepker's administration, and qot to se- 
parate from ^at epoch the subsequent fact^, 
Tvhich fprni a complete p^rt of history, I merely 
observe, that M. de Calonne was appointed tp 
fiucceed M. d'Orn^esson, and that his first ei^-. 
deavqur was to obtain credit. Having no de- 
pendjsnce on the b^nks, his primary operatioxi 
'^yas to rebuild the ancient ?d^fice. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Mr. Necker addresses a Work to the King, which he dedicatesio 
the Natioti'^Character qf his Letter to the King ; its timd 
and respecffnl St^k; and the Audacity qf kis Proceedings^^ 
The Kin^.s Opinion, thereon'^ Unanimous Decisions qf thf 
Administration assembled against Mr* Necker, under the 
Auspices qf M. de VergenneS'^Report made to' the King to 
obtain the Proscription of the new Work, and also the Person 
qfits AtLthoT'^Goodness qfthat Prince. 

JVlR. Necker, observing the re-establishment 
of the system and bodies which he had de- 
stroyed, informed of the king's refusal to recall 
him to the direction of the finances, and finding 
at the head of his department only a provincial 
intendant, an ancient magistrate, a man of 
wit, and a vicious character; that is to say,' 
every thing opposite to his plans, mamiers, and 
projects; recommenced his hostilities against 
the ancient regime of the finances, and pub^ 
lished his treatise ofi the Administratwn <f the 
Finances of France^ in three volumes. 

Informed, without doubt, that Lewis XVI. 
still remembered the manner of his retreat, he 
took a new method of addressing his work to 
fejim.. By reading his letter to the king, wje may 



be able to judge of his new way of thinking i| 
and by the king's letter to M. de Vergennes, we 
may see in what point of view that prince con- 
sidered his determination ; while M. de Ca- 
lonne's report developes the en^barrassnient and 
uneasiness the ex-director's new work occa-? 
^ioned in the council. 

Mr. Necker^s Letter to Lewis XVI, on presenting him with the 
Treatise on the Adinini^tratiofii qfthe Finances. 

"Sire, 

" With the most respectful timidity, I take the 
liberty of sending, for your majesty's gracious 
acceptance, a work which has employed me 
during the hours of retirement. At the time of 
my undertaking it, I knew not that I should even 
make it public ; and when it was completed^ 
some considerable motives still rendered it un-. 
certain. I intreat your majesty not to draw 
any conclusions from my remarks before yoi^ 
have read them throughout, J place my^ con- 
fidence on your majesty's calm and superior, 
manner of judging of men and things; for I 
have left no friend about the court, though it 
Tya^ easy enough for me to have done so. Far 
from the metropolis, and haying nothing to 
l>ope for, it is from a sentiment worthy of your 
majesty's great qualities that I ardently desire^ 
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trated with ypur infinite bdunty that I presume 
lit least to implore yqur indulgence. 

" I intreat your Aiajesty to accept my most 
profound sentiments of love and respect, which 
I shall retain to the hour of my death, an4 
which are united with those I owe your ma- 
jesty, as his mQst humble aQd mpst obedient 

$erv^nt. 

" Necker/' 

This letter did not prpduce the effect which 
the ex-director intended. Lewis was extreme- 
ly surprised at the proceeding. Shocked at the 
publication of a work withoqt the .participation 
of government, he expressed his astonishment 
to his confidential minister. The book was, in 
effect, a disguised appeal to the people, al» 
though sent with respectful timidity to the 
king, and dedicated to the nation. Mr. Neckef 
besides took the liberty to infringe upon the 
laws of the state, at a time when the ministers 
were giving examples of their authority, and 
punishing offenders. The king took notice of it, 
in a very remarkable letter to M. de Vergennes. 

" Herewith you will receive, fir, the work, which 
I have run oyer slightly, and you will find in it 
here and there some notes, without connexion 
yfhh each other. At all events, on a supppsitioi^ 
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that his intentions were good, he ought, in my 
opifiion, to have addressed the worjc, in manu- 
script, to his successor, without publishing it 
to the world ; but he has wished to encourage 
his party ; and, because he has foreseen my in- 
tentions, he has been beforehand with me, and 
anticipated the customs which sanction its pub- 
lication. You will perceive in hie letter the 
meanness of his views. He must be informed 
of the effect of that which announced his resig- 
nation," 

M.de Vergennes, at this conjuncture, obtained 
from the king an employment of favour and in- 
terest, that of chief of the royal council of the 
finances* He several times assembled the mi- 
nisters, to consult on the means of eluding the 
effect of Mr, Necker's new publication. All the 
council of state met at his house, except M. de 
Castries, whose attachment to the ex-dir^ctor 
was very evident. Marshal de Segur, baron de 
Breteuil, count de Vergennes, M. de Calonne, 
and t^o others of the council of the finances, 
had frequent conferences ; and we may judge 
of their embarrassment, from the secret memorial 
which was the result of them^ M. de Vergennes 
had done the ex-directpr several private injuries i 
but this time the attack was general throughout 
the council, and appeared 4ecisiv^. They iftr 
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(lepded nothing less than to proscribe Mr. Neckei^ 
.ajQGording to the project of 1781, to which the 
king Ijad refused hj^ sanction. 

" The ministers and faithful servants of the 
king,-' said they tp the monarch, *' agree in the 
idea, that the most pressing reasons of state 
4emand and jequire, that your niajesty should 
banish tq his own country a foreigner, who has 
betrayed the confidence of an indulgent master, 
^nd yvho. has even distributed anti-monarchical 
piaxims, to excite resistance against the ftctual 
administration^! and to disturb the public traa^ 
quill ity. 

" fbpse who conceive it their duty, at this 
time, to insist strongly on this necessity, mighty 
perhaps, have to reproach themselves, if they 
^id not, the mompnt Mr, Necker's work ap- 
peared, propose to your majesty tp proscribe 
both the book and the author. 

** At the time he dared to transmit the work 
directly to the king and queen, there had been 
already a great liumber of copies sold in the 
provipces, apd twenty were at the same time 
distributed among the most zealous partisans at 
^aris. Suppressing, aqd endeavouring to pre- 
vent its sale in the capital, would have been 
only a vain effort; it would have overcome 
such an obstacle, and the prohibition woul(J 
^ave been nothing more than an additional 
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lad^ocm^ni to read it 5 it W(«ild have grven 
niore forqe to the jenthusiasm of its admirers, 
and have rendered the criticisms of inen of 
sense more ineffectual, 

" On the other side, to punish the author 
before the venonj of his work had manifested 
itself by effects, might have appeared too rigor- 
oas : he was undoubtedly guilty of an abuse of 
confidence, but he was not become a disturber 
of the public tranquillity; and, although it was 
easy to perceive the danger of his maxims, we 
could not foresee the strange fermentation 
which his book has occasioned*. 

♦' 'Ought we to have expected this, in the 
midst of the most peaceful and satisfactory situ- 
ation that the administration has ever experi- 
enced; when the capital and provinces were 
free from every species of embarrassment ; when 
all the assemblies of the states, even that of 
JBretany, were conducted with the greatest 
tranquillity and the most distitiguisbed success 5 
■when there was Sundance of money in circtf- 
|ati6n and rn the treasury, payments punctually 



* Tho kmg^s councH must undoubtedly mean, by this 
abose ef . confidence, that Mr. Necker published, the plans^ 
inemoxiaU, and projects, that he had received as director-r 
general, without the consent of his successors, and in defiance 
of the laws which require ministers to leave all papers relative 
to tbeir administration in the hands of government^ 
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made, and persons ready to lend^; in a tvorj^ 
when every thing announced confidence, and 
established security n? In such a conjuncture, it 
w^s natural enough to suppose that a collection 
of transactions in the finances^ with whjitevei^ 
design they might have been put togetber^ 
and whatever might be the deception of their 
style, would only be productive of vain disser- 
tations on the principles they contain j that opi-' 
nions would be divided between the adrainistra? 
tors and their opposers ; that the latter would 
exalt the talents and principles of the author^ 
and the former become the victims of the theory 
and falsity of his calculations ; in fine, that the 
eulogiums of his disciples would be counter^ 
balanced, either by the indignation due to their 
temerity and treason, in exposing the secrets of 
the state, or by the impression which excess oi 
the most disgusting vanity, and the most bare^^ 
faped views of personal interest, must neces-^ 
sarily inspire. 

" But at present, when it is evident that thid 
boQk has disconcerted every mind, and re-animat- 
ed cveTy intrigue; that it is become the rallying 
point of all those who wish forconfusion^ and hoper 
to gain by it ; that it has also raised a m>ilttplicit]f 
of calumnies, atrocities, and false reports, tendr- 
k>g to destroy confidence ; that it is made use 
of tp give credit to th^ most dangerous maximsj, 
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to arinbunce the changes which are wished for/ 
and to excite a general fermentation, extending 
from the capital to the provinces^ atid resound- 
ing even to the courts of other countries; iii 
fine, now that the partisans and associates of Mr; 
Necker flatter themselves they shall be able td 
idealise his dogmas on the empire of public opi- 
nion in his favour, affect to despise arid cry 
down all that has been done since his timie, and 
even all that we could do without him ; it is time^ 
Vre can confidently declare^ it is full time^ to cast 
out, beyond the limits of the kingdom, this 
aursery of intrigues and troubles, which can 
never be destroyed until the principle of hope; 
by which they are nourished-, be totially cut offi 
" Parliamentary denunciations, and public 
prosecutions, followed by successive judiciary 
condemnations, appeared likely to settle the 
minds of the people, and stay the progress of thd 
evil ; but since this publication has appeared; 
we have been obliged to spread so many doubts 
ftnd uncertainties respecting ybiirmajesty's inten- 
tions among the magistrates; and it is, be- 
sides, so easy^ at the present day^ t6 excuse and 
adopt what seems to tend to the weakening of 
authority, that there is great reason to fear a 
juridical examination of the work would only 
lead to dangerous discussions, divide opinions, 
tod persons^ and occasion such a contest of sea- 
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ihnent, that^ whatever might be the result, iriusi 
surely work more evil than good; in effect, the 
friends of the author would not fail to take ad-^ 
vantage of it, they would attribute the votes 
which might be given for its condemnation to 
the influence of authority, and would only con- 
sider as free suffrages, those that were exerted in 
their behalf 

" Perhaps, eveft, there would be a kind of 
danger in giving an idea, that authority had oc- 
casion, in such a circumstance, to rely on the 
decision of the sovereign courts ; particularly 
if the .parliament, after making their report of 
the condemnation of the book, and referringf 
thje punishment of the author to your majesty^ 
should find, that he was only ordered into exile^ 
This resolution, in such a case, would have less 
effect, and appear less important than if emana- 
ting from the proper source. 

** We are all of opinion, that tranquillity can- 
not be re-established on any permanent founda- 
tion, unless your majesty interpose, and silence 
all parties by a very particular manifestatioa 
of your will, thereby rendering to your mini- 
sters that consideration and importance which 
their situations require. We conceive it pru- 
dent to prevent the disagreeable smd. perhaps^ 
' embarrassing sensation which the sudden ar- 
rival of Mr. Necker might occasion; and to that 
effect we take the liberty to implore, that your 
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Bretetiil to transmit him an order to depart 
from the kirigdom." 

I have not been able to discover whether the 
order was signified to Mr. Necker by M. d^ 
Breteuih The former, vi^ho has recounted his 
different misfortunes in his works, has not in- 
formed us if he received a tettre^-cd^het iri 
virtue of the publication of his book oh the ad- 
ioinistrattons. It is^ hoWever^ proved, that the 
^proscription was unanimously requested. The 
king, in the former case, would have had more 
lime to reflect on the injustice and inconveni- 
ence of the proscription. 1 he letter which fol- 
lows, addressed to M. de Vergennes^ proves, ne- 
verthelessj that the vicinity of Mr. Neckef 
caused him some uneasiness ; it is dated th^ 
23d of May^ 178S, and the king speaks in it of 
the ex-director in the following terms : 

" I know noti sir, if I am guilty of an indis^ 
cretion ; but my confidence in you induces mi 
to conceal nothing from you. M; d'AngiviUer 
sent me the note, without saying if it was by 
iny desire or not; it is true that the queen 
asked me; in consideration of Mr. Necker's bad 
state of health, to let him come and pass som6 
time near Paris, to have an opportunity of con- 
sulting with the physicians. I granted it/ oft* 
tondition that be should not enter the metro- 
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;poUs, nor see much company. I must inform 
ygu, that before the queen asked me this favour, 
she wished, to know if there was any operation 
of finance in agitation, and told mej she would 
.not request it if there were. Upon the whole, 
she appeared to me, as I before knew, to be 
-very little attached to his person. I must ac- 
, knowledge, that I see very little difference be- 
.tween a province no great distance off, and a 
country-seat. . Lyons, perhaps, was still wor$e^ 
on account of the stock-jobbers. I also thought, 
that showing ijadifference as to his residence 
would give him less celebrity. I did not mean, 
however, to lose sight of him or his friends ; I 
sent for M. de Castries, after the queen had 
made ber request, and inform^^d him of what I 
h»d told her majesty ; and, I addled, that he 
ought to remember, that two year^ ago, at the 
departure of M. d'Ormesson, I had formally de- 
clared, that neither Mr. Necker nor his friends 
ought to imagine that he would be again em* 
ployed s that if he remained quiet, and if his 
friends made no more mention of him, I should 
IK>t interfere ; but if be caused any disturbance, 
pr did any thing contrary to the operations of 
government, I should coaceive myself attacked^ 
^nd I would then send him to Geneva, nevex* 
more to set his foot in France. I leave to your ^ 
prudence the communication of what you please 
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on the subject to the controller-general; I 

thought of speaking to him myself on Thursday, 

but that, perhaps, will be too late. I rely on 

his discretion for particulars ; he may say, that 

the person of Mr. Necfcer is indifferent to him, 

and tha^, depending on my goodness, as well ^s 

that of the queen, he fears nothing ; but, above 

all, let him take care of his true and false friends; 

as long as he only meddles with public afFairSj 

he may remain in safety. I cannot conclude 

this letter without reminding you, that the (20) 

(10) May is passed. I trust that it will again 

pass over as this has done. 

" Lewis." 

We may perceive, that if the administration 
was no longer exteriorly agitated, as in the time 
of Mr. Necker, its interior still experienced 
some storms resulting from his operations ; and 
M. de Castries, who belonged to the party of 
Choiseul, possessed of a character and mind sus- 
ceptible of resolution, would perhaps have beei;i 
able to re-establish Mr. Necker in the admini- 
stration, at the death of M. de Maurepas, 
if the king, whom his confidential ministers 
ever rendered simple and credulous towards 
them, had not delivered himself up to M. de 
Vergennes so entirely,, that de Castries no longer 
dared to mention the Genevese director to the 
king, and was obliged to transmit, in writings 
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any propcxsitions he had to make in his favour, 
in order to be assured that he should be heard 
to the end. The king, in effect, had said pub- 
licly to some friends of Messrs. Choiseul and 
Necker : " Let no one talk to me again of that 
man," naming the premier, " nor of Mr. 
Necker.'* In the month of January, 1785, he 
said, loud enough to be heard by every one : 
" I will hear no more of Mr. Necker's plans, nor 
suffer my kingdom to be made a clamorous re- 
public, continually debating on affairs of state, 
like the city of Geneva, and as it was during 
Mr. Necker's administration." It is certain, 
that the agitations of his two administrations 
will occupy more than two-thirds of the history 
of Lewis XVI. 

It was known at this time, that Mr. Necker 
had seen de Castries privately; that he was 
concealed in his wardrobe ; and that the apart- 
ments of M. de Castries were full of people, 
who knew nothing of his spending whole hours 
together with the ex-director, in writing and 
conversation. A nobleman, who sometimes 
visited him, was not a little surprised, one day, 
to see the wardrobe-door half opened, and Mr. 
Necker walk out with a memorial in his hand. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Aefinitite Andlyds of Public Opinion during Mr. Necker's tact 
jidndtdstrations*^^ Analysis by the Works of jirt — j^nalysis 
- by tlie Works of the Republic of Letters — Pride and Fragility 
of this pretended Public Opinion — It is discomposed in pro- 
portion as the Revolutionary Spirit divides, neutraUses, or 
changes itself 

JL HE works of art, and the writings and opi- 
nions of men of letters, are the only remaining 
monuments of public opinion^ by which Mr. 
Necker pretended he was supported during his 
two administrations. Those noisy societies, di- 
vided on his account ; tliose meetings, so ani- 
mated for or against his operations ; those dis- 
tricts, and those clubs of the metropolis, which 
held forth on his genius and plans ; and those 
leaders of revolutionary factions, endeavouring 
to annihilate him, or immortalise his name, are 
no more ; but their works exist, and it is our 
duty to judge them with justice a^d delibera- 
^tion. 

The engravings which were published on ac- 
count jof that celebrated man are at once a proof 
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of thfe great sensation his innovations had pro- 
duced in France, the country of arts. All of 
them announced the energy of public opinion 
in favour of his proceedings. The ninety-eighth 
volume of my collection of prints on our national 
history contains as many as sixty-six engravings 
relative to his first administration. His second ad- 
ministration produced eighty-three. What enthu- 
siasm in the imagination of French artists in fa- 
vour of the minister ! They drew his portrait for 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, and medallions. The 
glory of Mr. Necker effaced that of Sully and 
Colbert. The Genevese minister is the good 
genius, the saviour, and Hercules of France. 
Like Geneva, after the reform, he draws light 
from darkness, Post tenebras lux. We had 
fallen into nothing ; he brought us to existence, 
^Q.ui NOBIS RESTiTuiT REM. Like a benefi- 
cent sun, he illumines the world. Envy, error, 
vice, monsters, and tyranny, appear ; he kills, 
decapitates them, and throws their remains at 
his feet. The Compte rendu alone produces 
eighteen engravings, and inflames every imagi* 
nation. The river Necker flows upon our ter^ 
ritory, and .fbrtilises it. They multiply his vir- 
tues and deifications. At the eve of the revo- 
lution, the engraver who publishes the popular 
caricatures of the Orleans' party adds those of 
Jhif glory of Mr. Necker 3 and soon (what 15 
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neither very politic nor very constitutional) the 
farmers -general, the financiers, and the first or- 
ders of the state are trodden under his feet. We 
are forced to admire the agony, death, and fune- 
ral procession of abuses. At the Palais Boi/al 
they flog a woman who had dared to speak ill 
of him ; and this indecent drawing is engraved 
three times. This disorder of ideas soon arrives 
at such a pitch, that we no longer find in their 
productions any relative degrees, or any dif«* 
ference between the French monarch and the 
minister. In a short time the irregularity of the 
artist is such, that Lewis XVI. and Necker are 
united, dnd placed oA a level, or are observed 
pendent in the same engraving. 

Our quays have been lined during his two 
administrations with all these rarities ; we have 
observed the lower class of people stop and 
form themselves into groupes, to admire these 
works, inspired by public opinion^ And who 
would have dared, at that time, to speak ill of 
Mr. Necker's power and equity ? Yet, was 
there ever a more fictitious, ideal, or romantic 
authorityj heard of in France? There were 
many prints, and I have procured £ome draw- 
ings (of which Mr. Necker's two retreats pre- 
vented the publication), that were done by 
' order ; but, in general, artists who had neither 
knowledge nor judgment were the inventors of 
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these picturesque ideas. From the commence- 
ment of the revolution, also, they were employed 
at Mr. Necker's expense ; they passed from one 
faction to another, floating at random in every 
party ; so that artists devoted to the ancient 
regimey and those of the constituents, girond^ 
ists, and montagnards, have successively en- 
graved plates in honour of Mr. Necker, and ca- 
ricatures against him. The most beautiful and 
best of the engravings was the work of a leader 
of the Septembrisers. Such, then, was public 
opinion, with regard to Mr. Necker, in the re- 
public of arts, that if ingenious men exhaust 
their talents to immortalise him, a few months 
pass over, and public opinion is dissolved, like 
the confused interests of his partisans ; and the 
artists, who had la*boured to celebrate the glory 
of the Genevese minister, are now employed in 
tarnishing it. Thus ends, among the artists, the 
drama of public opinion invoked by Mr. Necker. 
What a lesson for the reformers of empires ! 

There was a particular class among these 
artists, that deserves some mention. This class, 
like that of the literatiy possessed characters of 
great versatility. Among the engravings rela- 
tive to Mr. Necker's administration, there is one 
which represents his apotheosis admired by a 
young person (madame de Stael), who seems in 
ecstasy, with a pen in her hand, at the sight of 
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the attributes of her father's glory. The artist, 
of a changeabk humour, being informed of 
Mr. Necker's disgrace in 1781, scratches out 
his face on the plate, and substitutes the head of 
M. de Vergennes, his antagonist, still leaving 
the figure of madamede Stael in the same position. 
The revolutionary government taking place in 
1793, the artist now effaces the head of M. de 
Vergennes, and puts in that of Marat, virhich 
madataie de Stael continues to admire. 

The decisions and transactions of the repub- 
lic of letters, relating to Mr. Necker, are Still 
much more expressive and conclusive than those 
of the arts. The high finance and magistracy 
never varied their style against him ; he is still 
the same to that party in the year 9 (1800), as in 
1788. As tp the writings dictated by the public 
opinion of the times in his favour, no persua- 
sions or artifices were left untried to seduce the 
minds and engage the affections of the people. 
With what constancy did they defend hinx 
during his first administration, and support him 
after his disgrace ! In what manner did they 
extol him in the time of his absence, by devoting 
his enemies to infamy, beginning with M. de 
Maurepas ! Read the character of that minister 
by the abbe Raynal. How they pride them? 
selves on being the organs of national opinion 
in regard to the ex-director ! How have they 
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succeeded in causing him to be recalled to t^c 
administration in 1788, with the title oi minister 
of state / . . • . In witnessing these operations^ 
these forerunning symptoms of a revolution^ 
who would not have concluded, that the writers, 
attached to the glory of Mn Necker, were ia 
reality the organs of national opinion in 1788 ? 

The friends of the Gehevese minister were 
unfortunately nothing more than a class of 
writers, or revolutionary enthusiasts, as badly 
prganfsed as* the artists above mentioned. He 
was without the support of the chief men of the 
empire, who had now met to determine on the 
relative establishment of the three chambers. 
They decided in one manner, and he in anothen 
They cherished the monarchical opinion of 
France, arid he supported what he called pub* 
lie opinion ; and as the latter was neither coun- 
tenanced by the supreme magistracy, the high 
finance, nor the superior clergy, because Mn 
Necker had lost their suffrages in his first ad- 
ministration, his public opinion was of course 
that of the tiers-etat, on account of his spirited 
opposition to all the established authorities in 
1788. 

Now, what were the elements of the party 
of the tierS'itat in 1788 and 1789 ? Was not 
this party the amicable, fraternal, and unani- 
mous association of constituents against the regal 
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government of 1788 ? Was not this association 
composed, in the month of May 1789, of the 
constituents of the party of Mounier, Bergasse, 
and Lally-Tolendal, of that of the first consti- 
tution, and of the Brissotine, cordelier, and 
montagnard parties ? Were not all these, who 
have since imprisoned, killed, and destroyed each 
other, brothers and friends in 1788 ? Is it for- 
gotten with what zeal, courage, and attachment, 
they supported each other against the troops in 
the champ-de-mars f or bow they declared them- 
selves the organs and protectors of public opi- 
nion, obliging the monarch to recall the exiled 
minister in the month of July 1789 ? Yet, ob- 
serve how this constituent party since abandons 
their leader, their hero. Mounier, his pupil, 
throws out the first signal of public censure 
against him. Soon the principals of the party 
quit their ranks, divide, abandon the field, and 
suffer Mr. Necker to make good his retreat to 
Copet alone, leaving France a prey to every 
kind of destruction, and execrated himself by 
cordeliers, Orleanists, constitutional jacobins, 
Robespierrists, and republicans. All of them 
had emulously united to elevate him to the 
skies, and all had combined to accomplish his 
disgrace. 

From the analytical history of the public 
opinion cited by Mr. Necker as his protec- 
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ting and tutelar divinity, as well as the object 
of his worship and of his cares in the admini- 
stration, it results, that this divinity, during 
his two administrations, was only the opinion of 
the revolutionists and the first author of the events 
of 1789; it was the aggregation of the philo- 
sophical and reforming ideas which France had 
adopted, and which may be perceived among 
every people who introduce revolutions as the 
means of reform. No revolution can restore; ite 
exclusive attribute is destruction. The power 
of creating consists in other measures ; as the 
continuation of our work will demonstrate. 

In concluding the history of Mr^Necker's ad- 
ministration, it is my duty to mention a concise 
representation of it, given at the end oi Memoirs 
of the Marquis deBoinllS^which are just published. 
The marquis describes that minister as the in* 
strument and cause of the French revolution ; 
he defends him against the accusations of se- 
dition and conspiracy ; he declares, that he has 
not betrayed either the king or the nation, but 
that, his services injured them; he blames him 
for not having opposed the errors of public 
opinion ; for submitting to it against the impulse 
of his own conscience, and for having adopted 
nothing more than vain speculations for the sup- 
port of a tottering throne ; he thinks him cul- 
pable for undertaking so difficult a task, for 
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hariog passively contributed to the demolition 
of the monarchy, and for having placed bis 
own panegyric at the head of this terrible 
and eventful history. He asserts, that it is 
the eternal fate of the multitude to be go- 
verned by the few ; and, that the smaller 
number of rulers there were, the better the state 
would be governed. M. Bouille does justice to 
the moral character of Mr. Necker, but de- 
clares him to be author of the misfortunes of 
France, which he attributes to the imprudence 
of his measures, to the insufficiency of his know^ 
ledge, and to the application of philosophical 
principles to politics, 

** As to you modern philosophers," says he, 
•* your disastrous doctrines have caused more 
blood to be spilt in a few years than the bar- 
barous policy, the ignorance and fanaticism of 
our ancestors have done in the course of many 
ages. How will you repair the evils you have 
occasioned ? What a terrible lesson for future 
generations !** 
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CONCLUSION OF THE FIFTH EPOCH; 

THE LIBERTY OF AMERICA 

acknowledged in Europe at the Peace of 1783; 
with the History of the Co7iduct of the House of 
Austria towards France^ during the English 
War. 



A monarchy, established upon a respectable footing, k 
the only real security that your majesty can have for the 
duration of the peace with England. That proud and 
haughty nation will not be satisfied with having purchased 
it by sacrifices i and she will neglect no opportunity to rcr 
new the flames of war when she can attempt it with suc- 
cess. Although labouring under the burden of an un- 
supportablc debt, and torn by factions contending for 
power, she never loses sight of the re-establishment of her 
navy. 

Memorial of M. ^^ Vergennes, to Lewis XVI., on 
the English, 
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CHAP. 1. 

Continuation of the Fourth Epoch, and 6f the tli&torff cf the 
Establishment of Liberty in America. ^^Condiwt qfthe Hoase 
</ JiLstria towards France, her Ally^ while the latter Power 
was at JVar with England'^ First Advantage she took of the 
Alliance in 1756, and of our Situation. — Austria endeavours 
to estabUsft herself xvith Impunity in Bavaria, 

1 HE first administration of Mr. Necker hav- 
ing happened between the time of the establish- 
ment of liberty in America, in 1774, and the 
peace of 1783, which confirmed it, chronological 
order requires that our account' of that admini- 
stration should be placed in the middle of the 
American war. We now continue the history 
of that war ; and considering its first eflfects on 
the continent, relative to the peace of Europe, 
and the interests of our country, the conduct of 
the ^ouse of Austria claims our earliest atten- 
tion. 

Scarcely had the first harbingers of war be- 
tween France and England menaced us with 
that scourge, when the Austrian party held 
forth the importance of the treaty of alliance 
made in 1756 to the interest of France. " Do 
you observe," said the friends of the queen. 
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Who were acquainted with the interests of th^ 
two nations, *^ what France gains by her treaty 
with the court of Vienna : she deprives England 
of an ancient ally on the continent, capable of 
dividing her force and resources; she condemns 
this insulated power to remain alone in the 
bosom of the waters, without the least influ- 
ence on the continent ; and this treaty has not 
only procured ps, for sixteen years past, a cer- 
tain peace, but France at this lime is on the 
point of reaping the fruits of it, by an amicable 
and beneficent neutrality/* 

The views of the court of Vienna were v^ry 
opposite. It was in hopes of gaining by our 
embarrassment the advantages which are de- 
rived from the most signal victories, witljput 
striking a blow. Joseph II. began by coming 
himself to reconnoitre. our position in 1777. 

Maria Antoinetta, his sister, had already ex- 
perienced, ever since her marriage, that the 
titled nobility were firm enough to repress the 
pretensions of Austria, which Maria Theresa 
had attempted to set up. 

The archduke, her brother, found the princes 
of the blood resolved to withstand the honorary 
demands he made at court. These two cauti<>ns 
given to the house of Austria, by the principal 
uobility, and the princes of the blood, were les- 
sons for Joseph II. He therefore arrived at 
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court, 9nd Appetfed mour proviac^, witk tile 
tttost studied ak of modesty. Pr^iflopted by a 
plan of policy wbich he woold not confide to 
extraordinary envoys, <» embassadors, he came 
*> Veraailles under^ the title of count Falken- 
$tein, 9Sid fovnd the king well grounded by 
M. de Vergennes in the universality of his pos* 
siUe propositions. 

It has been said, that Lewis XVI. promised 
him at this time the opening of the Scheld, and 
the establishment of an archduke at Cologne, 
on condition that he should destroy the fortresses 
of the Low Countries, Ostend and some others 
excepted. We are authorised to believe, that 
th^ king gave him to understand he should nolt* 
be. insensible to his friendship during the war 
"wilh England, if circumstances rendered it ne- 
cessary. 

llic court of Vienna was no sooner informed 
of the dispositions of the cabinets of Versailles 
and London, and of the facts which announced 
an ^proachihg war, than it resolved to take 
advantage of the moment to ameliorate its situ*- 
atioii; and with this design Joseph wished pre- 
viously to sound our minds, and examine our 
^Strength and resources. H^ was seen in com- 
pany with our ministers and administrators, and 
insinuated himself into the interior of provinces. 
He visited out manufactories, our commercial 
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cities, our jports, arid cafrials ; bdt his politeness 
tod attention to the artists, and the chiefs of 
the charitable establishments or offices of pub- 
lic utility, could not do away the uneasiness 
atid national suspicion he occasioned, resulting 
from the curiosity and jealous inquietude which 
he was _ unable to conceal. Joseph, besides, 
only found objects in France calculated to ex- 
cite his resentment and regret. On the south 
was Spain, one of the most beautiful countries 
of Europe, which we had torn from his ances- 
tors, as well as the valuable province of Rous- 
sillon. The two provinces of Burgundy to the 
east, Alsace and Lorraine to the north-east, 
'^and a part of the Low Countries to the north, 
were only branches lopped from the inheritance 
of Charles V. The emperor's states w:ere com- 
posed of fragments and pieces cemented toge- 
ther. France, on the Contrary, was compact, 
without the least Separation. Joseph entered 
France from curiosity, he quitted it burning 
with jealousy and ambition, which was not long 
in discovering itself. 

Europe, in effect, was informed all at once of 
the illness and death of the . elector of Bavaria, 
and the sudden resolution of Joseph II. to seize 
upon this electorate, so long coveted by his an- 
cestors. 

Bavaria offered the emperor some useful com- 
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jnunications with his possessions to the south and 
east. Once united to the domains of Austria, 
the Danube would ho longer cease to flow on 
her shores. By this operation Joseph prevented 
Ae union of Bavaria to the palatinate under the 
£ame prince, observing the ancient policy of his 
liDiise by dividing the fiefs of the empire or seiz- 
ing on them. An after- thought gave him hopes 
of being able to annihilate, some time or other, 
.the duchy ©f Wirtemberg, and thus, arrived at 
.the Rhine, to reach France, and, in case of war, 
to exercise his rights on Alsace, or even on Lor- 
:raine, the ancient possession of his ancestors. 
Frederic .II. denounced these vast projects of 
the emperor to all the world, by means of 
his agents. 

It was the interest of Europe not to suffer 
that prince to establish himself in a post of 
such a nature. The emperor, once master of 
Bavaria, might faU unexpectedly on Turin, 
France, and. Alsace; and, in Germany, on all 
the powers bordering on the electorate. By this 
acquisition he would be able to oppose to France 
•.that unity and territorial indivisibility which 
give us such a preponderating relative force. 
By a sudden manoeuvre he remedied the weak- 
ness of his possessions, which wanted combina- 
tion, being intersected by a great nmuber gf 
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flifFewnt sovereignties, incorporated in the heart 
of his dominions. 

However convenient this military operation 
might be to the emperor, it was not approved 
by Maria Theresa. That princess, now grow- 
ing old, was environed by casuists, priests^ 
and a confessor; her conscience still reproadied 
her with iniquities committed in Poland, when 
•she pillaged a free country, and sei26d upon a 
part of the sovereignty of a defenceless and 
friendly power. Her confessors represented 
to her, that, from no other motive than to enp- 
•large her dominions, she was now on the point 
of oppressing her people, and murdering mil- 
lions of Germans, for whom she must answer 
before God. Moved by the dictates of con- 
science, and tired with her fruitless military 
expeditions against Frederic, she begged her 
son to reign in peace, and suffer the succession 
of Bavaria to pass to its lawful heirs ; but Joseph 
had made it a point of honour, and the more 
his mother remonstrated, the more obstinately 
were her arguments opposed. An opportunity 
to aggrandise himself had arrived ; his sister 
could ward off the resentment of France, and 
the Turks would engage the attention of Ca- 
tharine II. Having therefore only Frederic to 
contend with, he resolved to set him at defr 
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aiace, and take advantage of so many favourable 
circumstances to accomplish his desires. Prince 
KauriitZj^ who had both the mother and son to 
please, sure of the former, and obliged to bend 
to the resolution of the prince, applauded his 
proceedings. An army is put in motion to 
enter Bavaria. The elector palatine, its legiti* 
mate heir, struck with terror at the arrival of 
the troops^ gave up to Austria, by a treaty 
concluded between the emperor and him at 
Munich, two thirds of the electorate. 
. The advantages which Austria proposed to 
draw from Bavaria?, and the interests which 
this union involved, awakened the attention of 
Europe. 

The cabinet of Versailles, wha were not 
ignorant of the queen's passion for the aggran- 
disement of her family, found themselves re- 
strained under the eyes of that princess. They 
resolved, therefore, to look on, hear all, and 
temporise ; but to do every thing in secret, to 
counteract an operation which drew nearer to 
France a natural enemy, so dreaded in former 
times. The present alliance, a work of con- 
venience, and the king's marriage with an 
archduchess, could not endure for ever, while 
the interests of the nation were attached to the 
preservation of its situation relative to the 
Austrian power. Count de Vergennes repre- 
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Rented to Lewis XVI. the interests of his house 
in this respect, and there was no difficulty in 
persuading, the prince to hold a private eorre* 
spondence with him^ in writing, on the con-^ 
duct of the queen and emperor. 

" With the ordinary interceptions, sir, I re* 
turn the Spanish dispatches which you trans* 
mitted to me. : We must expect the ill-humour 
, of the Spanish minister. When he perceives 
ihat we are better acquainted with events 
which are to happen than he is. But it is a 
pity that the circumstance should make mat- 
ters w^orse. M. d'Arandais very indiscreet, to 
plague us with his resentment against his 
country. I approve M. Montmorin's project 
for your writing immediately to M. Florida 
Biancha ; you have only to prepare the letter, 
which you will read in a committee, where we 
will make the necessary determinations on i^l- 
terior operations. 

" I have seen the queen since she saw you. 
She appeared to me much affected with the idea 
of a war's breaking out between two rivals so 
hear each otiier. She talked to me also of 
your not having done enough to prevent it. 
I endeavoured to prove to her, that you had 
tried every thing in your power, and that we 
were ready t9 take any amicable steps {hat 
the court of Vienna * might, suggest to us. 
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But at the same time I did not fail tD iftform 
h^r, how little I* thought of -thfe acquisitions of 
the house of Austria^ and that we were in no 
Way obliged to lend it any assistance for their 
protection; and, moreover, I particularly as- 
6ure4 her, that the king of Prussia could not 
induce us to break the. alliance, .and that we 
might *^disapprove • of the conduct of an ally 
without quarreling with him. She had heatd 
very little from the emperor and * empress, ot 
from M. de Mercy^ "fhisis for' your irifop- 
mation, in order. that you may speak the same 
language. I think, like you, that we must 
not by any means sanction the usurpation of 
/the court of Vienna, and I see no impropriety 
in what you have said to M. de Mercy. 

fSigfiedJ . " Lewis.'' 

.• 

This letter, in which we find so much mys- 
tery, so many unknown facts, and the king's 
true character, is a jnost faithful picture of the 
connexion between France and the court of 
Vienna. . 

Russia could not view with pleasure this aug- 
mentation of the emperor's forces. Fearless of 
attack on the northern side, Austria is the only 
power to the south, which it is her interest to 
watch; she ought, therefore, to prevent the 
aggrandisement vof her. territory. But Catha* 
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rine'9 resources were drained t^- support hen 
iplendor, and the war against the Ottoman 
Porte, which Joseph had excited, to take off her 
Attention from his proceedings in Bavaria. 
Catharine, thus employed, looked on in silence; 
and waited for the developement of bis poUcy 
with wary expectation. 

The king of Sardinia, terrified at the approach 
of Austria towards his possessions, at the same 
time that be was so much embarrassed in the 
«ast and south, made strong remoustraiicesu 
He solicited France, Russia, and par^uiarly 
Prussia, in very impressive tersas, to prevent the 
iisurpatioB of Bjgivaria; butthe secret teansactions 
of the sisters-in-law of Lewis XVI. were not cal* 
culated to recongile. them to Mari4 AntoiQetta. 

Saxony> uneasy at the approach of Austria, 
put herself under the protection of Prussia, and 
implored Frederic to deliver them froa* so dan- 
gerous a neighbour- 

The duke of Deux-Ponts, kgitiBWte successor 
of the elector palatine, deprived of Bavaria hyt 
the treaty of Munich, united his particula,r 
claims to the preceding ones. 

There was not a state ijj Europe, therefore, 
uninterested in the suppression of this proceed- 
ing of the. court of Vienna ; and such was the 
importance of Bavaria, that all Europe, who bad 
telenajted, without interference, ih^ dismember^ 
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ment of Polandj now awoke from tiseir letUaygy, 
lAcepsed s^t 4i^ pretensions of Joseph II.,. and at 
his unbounded ambition. 

While Russia and France were coming to* an 
CHptenadoiQ, Frederic II., at the head of his 
armm$f commenced a negotiation. Relying or^ 
tibe adhesion of so many secondary powers of 
the Gennanic body to the common cause,, he 
Jbad nothing to fear but the decisions' and stept 
of the former powers. Frederic caused the opiy 
nions of M. de Vergennes to be sounded, wha 
yet only explained himself in ambiguous or ge? 
neral terms. The French minister constantly 
refused lo depart from the watchfu} uncertainty 
in which he affected to hold himself, and would 
go no farther t'han disapproving the project of 
the emperor ; but be assured the king of Prus- 
sia, that France, on this occasion, would not 
lend any assistance to the house of Austria. 

Satisfied with these overtures, and with the? 
impotence of Maria Theresa, Frederic had only 
to be guarded against Russia. She continued 
a mere spectator, alleging her embarrassment 
with the' Turks. Under these circumstance^ 
almost sure of France and Catharine, he toQij 
the resolution tp develope his character of pro^ 
tector of the liberties and independence of the^ 
Germanic bodies. Austria pushed on hei: 
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troop$ into Bohemia ; and Frederic opposed td 
them a hundred and sixty thousand men, in two 
divisions. 

France, occupied with the war of America, 
had to fear that its flames might extefid to the 
continent. At Berlin, she disapproved of the 
conduct of Joseph II. ; at Vienna, she advised 
him to desist from his intentions on Bavaria : 
but Joseph took advantage of his opportunities 
to pursue his plans with redoubled vigour. la 
the mean time, baron Thugut arrived in Frede- 
ric's camp, on the part of the emperor; he 
offered the king of Prussia some insignilficant 
principalities and reparations, which were not 
accepted. Thugut, thus repulsed, went to " 
Vienna, and returned again to Frederic, who stiH 
remained firm in his character of protector of the 
integral parts of the Germanic possessions. A 
peace was now negotiated by M. de Vergennes, 
then a favourite at Constantinople, between the 
Porte and Russia. Prussia united herself to his 
solicitations ; and, as she consented to acknow-?- 
ledge the independence of the khan of Tartary^ 
Russia, delivered from that enemy,, developed 
her national character in the contest with Au- 
stria, and insisted that Maria Theresa and the 
emperor should give satisfaction to the princes 
of the empire, or she would assist the king of 
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Prussia in the present discussions, to accomplish 
the terms of his: treaties. Astonished, but not yet 
reclaimed, Joseph answered the threats of Russia 
v/ith another corps of eighty thousand men ; 
while Maria Theresa, ever averse to the military 
ambition of her son, renewed her entreaties at 
Petersburg and Versailles, and requested the' 
mediation of their cabinets. The baron de Bre- 
teuil presented a plan of a treaty to the court 
of Vienna, which had been concerted between 
France and Prussia. Maria Theresa having 
demanded a suspension* of hostilities, and 
Russia, on her part, having signed the treaty 
with • the Porte, the emperor and Prussia, 
through the mediation of France and Catharine 
II., concluded the treaty of Teschen. 

Joseph, now perceiving that tfie friendship of 
France was not sufficient, formed a plan respect- 
ing the court of Petersburg, and made prepara- 
tions for a journey to Russia, to come to an un- 
derstanding with Catharine II. 
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CHAP. II. 

^sconi JdvantMge tvMck tk€ House qfjustria took of our Em* 
^ harrassments in the' American War : Bhee^obHshea an Arch^ 
duke, in fall Sovereignty, in the Electorate i^ Cologne, 

JL HE emperor soon Hianirfested his evcr-iB- 
creasiag ambition. While France was esLerticg 
all her efforts against England, Austria, her JJly, 
seized the opportunity to raise her archduke 
Maximilian to the electorate of Cologne. By 
this arrangement, Joseph contrived to place his 
brother in full sovereignty close to our gatesv 
All the interests of France were opposite U> this 
election, and those of Austria were strongly 
combined with the establishment of th^ grand- 
duke at this conjuncture. What she WQuId hot 
have dared to attempt at another time, she con* 
trived to put in execution during pur embarrass- 
ments with the war, and established in power* 
a new branch of her house. Although it was 
constitutionally elective, the house of Austria 
had so often metamorphosed the temporary pos- 
session of sovereignties into right of inheritance, 
that the election of Maximilian was equivalent 
to the plenitude of supreme power. 



Sccondly,.in what situation tlid ^he place this 
new power ? Even dose to the 'French territory; 
in a situation that allowed the emperor to en- 
camp any number of men -in the most advan- 
tageous positions for attack, as well as for de- 
fence ; which would oblige France, rn time of 
war, to establish an equivalent army in that 
quarter. 

In the third place, Joseph H. augmented 
against us his preponderance of patronage aud 
influence on the catholic powers of the empire; 
be had created a new viceroy, rich, powerful, 
and happy, in military positions, instead of an 
ecclesiastical prince, naturally neuter. 

In fine, he had established at Cologne a sove- 
reign governed by such ambitious views as daily 
became more prejudicial to our interests. The 
archduke was scarcely instituted to his electo- 
rate, when he began to exercise a spirit of 
monopoly on the surrounding sovereignties ; in- 
somuch that, in a short time, he became grand- 
master-of the Teutonic order, archbishop elector 
of Cologne, bishop of Munster, &c. &c. 

The king of Prussia, less interested than 
France in opposing this grand acquisition^ on 
account of his geographical and relative posi- 
tions, could not help feeling how much that 
country had neglected its welfare ; but regard- 
img the measure as agreed to by the court of 
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Versailles and the empress of Ilussia, he did no 
more than threaten a few of the electoral chap- 
ters, ifthey continued to invest Maximilian with 
so many mitres. The monopoly of sovereign* 
ties was stopped, Joseph had now contrived 
an interview with the czarina, who wrote to the 
chapter pf Munster to remain neuter; while 
the king of Prussia termed the archduke's elec^ 
tion^ the establishment of a young eagle. 

Before we speak of the arrangements between 
Joseph and Catharine, it is necessary to men* 
tipn his offers to Lewis XVI, 
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CHAP, IIL 

Baron Thugufs secret Mission to the Court of France^Cka* 
racier of that Personage — Secret Causes of his Elevation--^ 
He becomes Clerk to our Ministers for Foreign Affairs, to thfi 

' Dukes ofChoisetd, d^jiigmllon. Count de Fergennes, and to out* 
Embassadors. ^-^Particidar Instructions of Lewis JLFL to M. 
de Fergennes on the Conduct he is to observe torvards ThugtiL 
*^Condwt of Lewis XF. in this Respect. — Thugut's Femdity 
•-^His Elevation to tlie Administration is the Result of it-^ 
He comes to propose to M. de Fergennes a Confederaa/ with 
the Turks against Catharine IL, during the American War.^-^ 
Treacherous aiid romantic Plan qf the House qf Austria on 
this Occasion* 

XN the reign of Lewis XV., under the admi- 
nistration of M. de Choiseul-, baron Thugut 
was secretly bought by France. His cyphers 
and instructions, and the orders he received 
from Maria Theresa, were known to our embas- 
sadors. Lewis XV. had been very exact in 
paying him in the first place a salary of 60,000 
Jivres, and afterwards some particular recom- 
pence for each important service. 

At the death of that monarch, Thugut was 
terrified at the approaching disgrace of the duke 
of Aiguillon and. his party, and the probable 
elevation qf the credit of Maria Antoinetta, He 
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calculated, that the Austrian embassador, who 
had private instructions relative to that princess 
as dauphiness, would have the same now she 
was become queen of France, and that he 
might acquire the secret influence which he did 
not fail to obtain. He calculated, that the 
young queen would subjugate a prince naturally 
of a pliable character, and who was become so 
sensible to the caresses of his wife. Then it 
would be the duty of the new favourite, whether 
a French courtier, a simple clerk, or a minister for 
foreign affairs, promoted by the queen of France, 
or dependent on a princess who wished to go- 
vern us, to expose the villany of baron Thugut, 
and kifprm her, that this agent of the house of 
Austria had pers'uaded the duke of Aiguilloa 
l3iat she was still an archduchess, and not dau- 
phiness of France, Under the impulse of ter- 
ror, therefore, Thugut dispatched/ an agent to 
France, to concert measures with the new mi- 
nister ^. 

Fortunately for Thugut, the new minister, 
M, de Vergennes, was possessed of principles 
inimical to Austria. The king, well instructed 
by his father and aunts, had given the admini- 
stratidn of exterior policy to the wisest partisan 

* The king-s choice of M. de Vergennes was noA then 
.known. He was embassador at the court of Sweden when lie 
was called to the administration. 
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«f ^^#he' an(»«fii Fk-oiiphi i tmiii^> i tcii a/rnihiistctf 

ftHtie^othlie ixuS in^^'i^ Ae^ stelfet oMix 

'FKii^ilt^s^i:)Pti^<^«ilffcry tdoBtiniim ITbd ccmirf de 

x^^ynet^efd With hiW^>'ir0ti9iiaiicla;aC)iG(kbta^ 
ffe^^^,^ a^^fQi»ld'8im9€Sf i^terwdrdicimtcest}- 

prince had reigned 'fivij^atc^ti^aai^/waffaanQ- 
fl^^ti$ltrs^ft)ageIy Ito^^'^di^iki) ¥<Mit«hebleuM> 
»ll^i*^lffcri:4elo\^g§ij^^^i.at>Vr^tacritt^ r^iSktt 
^^(^ri^d^^I M%^^:^'df thlP^kifig ^i^;di^r»b> 
t^s(90^iOMtt(lm^M) jAidfihi^mlnffitnt^ were not 
U^;9^j^is(piKb^tr(eBia^rih|[^ibeeri'^ itns{ginfid .id 
tbtin idd|$&iimi3ite;i It babH^eeDiiiabe&tHy pre^ 
^i»iiadi\;fttb:ocht'iii>tiiliripsi^rs siK^kb I recedvcd 
tflii7{^2(t^fttfitisercj:a(bmia:ee of inspeqiioiaw f^ 
thmw^s<:^ Jk^\xi^}i diie jbist^si'jdof our ^xmH 

ftdm^t*et^ofii:dat/d Oc«teru?vi^ . ^ ; 

^Hi"!! ,hai«e i^di- «i|ii»th<^^^$eora • and »veiy: ini!- 
f)bmnt^I^atefei^>th*f'chtvalidfde Sb. Ptiesfc,? 
sold Lewis ^^jtud I'^ riot v^cabit ofbaroii 
13bitg«ft3s^'6e^ic!^6/*' alth^ajgh i faairevjBOfe b^A 
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3ilacle.:iacqablpt?ad i.writhff parlSpiil^rfc. :c I- r'^haU 
tkfeej^iiqn ©a.lhe;sameii6f^i»gi>^^ ;the l&fef kii^g 
dicLo J JBtife Afe to^jkhpfit r^^ifb oStrBriestiipro- 

iWj&atdnccHwmilmw'trould Mthtirer 1^. injl^ttjiig 

thittgrof bimin (tbftt' qty:,i. ijfcrjf^jrt te.piajr.nQt 
4Die:;able>tO!gcl'.an.y:fOTplQynji^ft|: xiii /the goyi^rn? 
iiienii^ibut ib^< iin'^y Jfeen, ; ttimh -aSwi/ come . to 
(St t tile ia Fj?ajDc^j< wb^ic4> ,he; ,lvili . ?>e ,, 95ifc"; i {Ai|il> 
,bBsid^ft,viW:l <jQvhot:,b^ii^^ him ;tcf,be aajL^^A^iWr 
jlrian^^mffieveh/a^isribject of thfj eatpress^ (hftt 

,uh^:I^diR!no'tL think: that! pctneeiJCaittiitZiilpr^ 
naidbts himii9di^7hi$i; nQgatt9lif>ifvo&^feem|K>ri jmg 
KJcckbtions, pRijtie>rtfi\^ouW^bft«fe pQ5[»ibii%,^ 
bis tnissepm^ntmgpithefib^ cMdiithfOwiog:. Itjie 
blam0 i^pari the <ira|;(fmans3n^li$^J^(l not iv^U 
iiocj ef atflRxLhi«to jTJ^Cj is xxo jigoad: Tf ason. fdr 
hi^sirctmii hyigfoa ; tMfJfc^ihrfivJirsifce^iin.Ilraw^ 
if tiBe>;qu«pfflfeide«TOumilO:i)lQftU5^ 
irfcyritcnt, notv;h0mg *:kk 1k^,$(^Qiftl ^^. c^mnQt 
^ve »ny>r«fpom7lailJi|neropifeftlir;^ 
to prevttJtii;? [retail, «r»fXig6qfe;'ibdt3fesrm 
fixi l^iirseIfrimiFk8ftce.;:japj[jQr4Ji«^ *'ill**be 
p^rceWedi tthatyit 4$^j3ttr;c^birt^t,which: :p«to 
hiniiioirwaardf,;. a^^,kifi tW4i ba% ^v^riWi :tiic 
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Bmkce.KannJte.^vil]! compace 0ie <Mf4ers he 
Iftfif gireashim iWiA:ithe rhaftnet in Hirhicih he. ba$f 
^keouSed ihem. ;hl.i3emember th^t M» d'Aiguilh 
ten iiifocmcd ime, tiie/latekin^ bad cauipd .tj)e 
interouncio ^T^itgut)oto be. tpld, that if his 
treadiery wete discdyer^d, he wojuld: not giv^ 
hhrij a retreat ih France^ but a pension to live 
wherc;he wished; > If the; jd<Jt were foaadiO^t, 
the king of PrussiaT would jfiot fail to invoJve us- 
in.a.quarrel with^Vicaana*': dnd he WQuld^have 
mason toispealc^off/the Jittl^ iixt^igues ,th^, court 
of France made uj^^of, Ja shdwing tbatiwe had 
not acted r wiih good ;&it^ towacdS .Aii^tria ; 
amlyrabthrf moment the letter; power islalboufctP> 
unite ipdtk ills,, jtris; jireryr e$aen1;hil tt^/.Heepf Qtt{ 
good ttrths.v '.I£-i*fe; wi«h..td.eAplc>)/^./niiugut^, 
it ^wiH'be.rfasgri for fhirh^fW J fwi^p^^aaKjfJd fee , 
will not Tjora a ^uj^jeoii tof 4lh^I e^press> to ^ik 
foe' J his dismi!»sah , on hoo^uMj rOf , Ji/tallJ^ 5 thefl * 
heifliay5c6me into Fjftito^.:and\epjpy jthp ftwts 
of hisf Jiboursi and^iperfaap^ beiflsay j^yen bring 
with lum a xetommisndation fronix the court of 
Vienna. /Hii&is^what I think <>p.the subject, 
ih orde^ to .avoid incppvenienc^s, / 

" The letters you wi]l herewith receive, provre. , 
the confidence they have in him,, and that be is , 



* The dismemberment of Poland made Joseph II. and Fre* 
4ife!ric, king bf PruSsiSi, tc^mpor ary fiiittds. 
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Hid views o^'t^t^h^usbrofrstLOslriaapcofaipttshed;) 
Whenth^e Wii Sfti-iiorfeafecihttoirivett'tti/pasft 

shall/be • it! war abdtvg^j theihseives,' Vicnim, 
wishing ©o'^tfl^vatfe ourf!tten*asli^y.wiilnotibiel 
wry- ready itd'tFo'iibllssuay dfae they-raajptsuspect 

\Vot^, »thal 'bdrb* de Br^ettt ^111 ^ptutoatyhirw 
iifidirectljs afi4 ■ piw^vidcr ihm{i\iith:ifliq mtanff tiIt 

sible^ $}«^ •mweril- s^il th4r te$3ficuii(faf*ttBi4f it;. 
BfTbug^tU to'««»«iit>H:ia>ppeat6,j'tha«ihe ittian 
gJ^q^'bims^^c(ilb^foltd)r(iii dliraiile \s^tb&ubsia^^ 
adi thk'l4« hfLStlMod^cdntribiitddi t^ tketfeiity/ofi 
p^afcej at^leg^Vh^'kiab-'n^^^Qrred'rf'ilOii Oa 
tKe cth^ ' «idi^,' he^ anfermsinis .ih&b tie: feaisf dioi 
•corise^§€?ficfesl»bf lit;^a«aiiA'd ejtipemr ha^comej 
ta an e7e]^teiiati@h^]^; t^& ibhd <7eoi^Ubi3tQ<^ 
oil *-. "We'triuatthen^ei ieonda^6 that hit polity/ 
13, ta agr^e wJtIi every dne flMf his^oiPUn inlerest* 
We have hicn safe, ^by^ariej^^llenl treaty; audi 
if^he want a^y ffekig of^usv- 'he^ Jr\iist waStiiU he 
explMri'hinis<?lf,^a«K^ tiH V^- ise.e sortpi^^acltfawtage. 
therein ; for there is nothing to be feared from 

* Secretary to pnnce^|^s^4c.,^l^^n^^ tfc^jj^ ^e^^^^ 
from the court of Vienna to France, and since cardinal. 
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1 .'^.4srforj||jer;^ey«*ieC'iclfej8tw;JKrfest;',: ib:a«5 

Iwtcfes.be.is t<>6£ilie£uli4K) l^ejaHFefedtd cdbunt. 
M.Ci«rlr6i[B)H9taaAlsw&iiibMij^iamhniU!)rf dri'the 
subject, as they correspdadiinHi^out(36i^(tl(H| 
to>dKi[elCommunica|Ma^i&; letter to you : but 
let him do away every idea of his return; let 
0*l8f'Sfeyai ^tM>^he mt^^'ic^ hfe%«4iei^ed,- by 
Hvfalt'^|y8tf'K&d!^^H?«i«j9jfe'feg^rbsfea, Ihat h?s 
«bi^k&^afe^^ftfe<|5^m*'Jft^'teaFifaiJ'befS6'Use- 
•ftfa €6 Hhfe %ti«e'l![^^'hkiK^f''«dtfef''ffife^^eS^lft 

«reajiftti^»;^ftffla-^iA"k Rewi^i^efet wwfe 

*ft^eii^JMfte>f'fe4ft^- ^b*- Ws^i (fckettyi • Vf.^ Ire 

v0#^r;^att'i'*i«jJe*ft6 tefn,/iKaf-it-1X8tip6^- 
ift/e^r t^eXfb <5fe"ftibTe^ Sifisfi^^HvttK his excf- 
ildaP, mA'trn'mirHcaimkhilli flJiir oppdtta- 
iAfffdf^hiifi to "bfe-'afe^lil to Bi^r'»feit-5^ i^H^ 
J)»6.we'V'>to' cbllert'ffii ^ra^rrteflt$%-an ediilicfe 
kimif fSHtrfg' W^aWiiyj -^ariif tt hi is- 'aLle ^b 
raiSe'-zH^oM Vh^ afi^-, 'tliat ydft^- m^ sensiblb 
■<he43at;^?s aiffi'ciift ;"-l)Ut with'^fife 'taknb afifl 
feburi^'vWiiicb ycfci^ktio^lie |)tfil^i^es, he will 
t)fe^'iaor6 ^keifHb- k^ee<ka\h^ ^f dther- iM 
that he will reap all the glory. You wi^^eHt(^ 
into ae.tails.of, our conopier^ j .^nd reraajk, to 
/fli% Jf^at on Ijift vigUanjcejjwriild^pgn^ eiibeirUs 
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rain, or the certainty of 'It&M^rhihg^ ^ the state 
more flourishing thaii^^jr^^r^^ ti^-tbe cypetnikg'af 
the BUck Sfea ivilV provie.' ife ^i4ei-»yoti must 
praise :lus foresight, in^dppdsing tJhe^ Ctttholk: 
.to the Greek rites (' y6\xmA^^6d; thati nodimg 
could, be more Hgre<^able/^:nte; and^tbat Xii- 
bort hiniito continue iu r » j / . ^i .. . j . oii. 
i : —.'.'(Signed)- •:«: ...i;-.^*^LEwis;*' 

^ Baron ,Tb,vgj|i,t,i whop jpju o^^p^rvcj in . ^angjefc 
on th?.poipt of tj?ipgp{ftg^rttpd|.^S a^.tr^itftTi />f 
l|is. copd^ucft werj$((Ji5cjo.Yjffpd,jjgd ex|^sed-fFpnfi 
,that P?Q!;W9nt ti^.w^pderji^iw^i^i^iji^^a.Ji'qnxe^ ^ 
^priyp^ of,^^jasyluai in ;Eurfffe^ a^j^ve^.^^i 
. France, whii:h he h^idi s^xyQ^j),f^.\hQ,f^f.g(^fu^^ 
MariaTheresa j tliis^amb^guoi^s^r^n^^ vrljose 
country even :v^asrnat ^t^^ ,}cj^vyja,.in ^J^ra^^Qg, 
,was assisted .in; J^if advancefnejijit by.^lfj* 4^.Yer- 
.gennes. -Hp asceijdpd tjie yari^ttSrSjep? ^^for- 
tjUne, ^nd attained, byhis perfifdyi *qth^pl?pp 
which Kfuwyt^-grocjured hj: h^s cre?ti>5c •gefli^^ 
and fidelity, [ jLjkewjse, ; ^yvhgn France, alt^e^ 
her policy,.. af>4- the ^eaj^^jtssof the.ijpg y^^ 
.exposed;, Tl^Vlgijit . had, , ,po. other respuj]^^ ; tljap 
. selJing hipis.el|, ^o ^tt^e .c^uj.^ o( Englafid^^ /or 
the execution, ftf. the, &ojqtip€ijottai plan . against 
France*,,,,/ . , ;. ^^i i!;.; " i . . .•: 

* The fears wliicfi Til ugut has caused to flow, in concejt 
with Mr. Phi/ in whose fate he now participates? thie humaia 
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Such is the personage which Joseph II. had 
sent on a se erct y 4 ' -gami^te- ^My de Vergenncs; 
but the alliance and new connexions which he 
proposed betweeq^l^r^CQ. jind America, against 
the court of PbtersBurg,''*paVticularly during the 
-jAmerican warJS'We3«.'^oi^^m2fI]btte,^^at/iv is ri«t 

"p^ object ^ ^is 'MiM8e^'^Ri^s^!a"h"^^'d^ In- 
cientjplah against the Turks j. 5^^^ 
ing alj hei;' ijcspu^ces Jtp.put at in execution ;;and 
J>D&ephIIi,far frona being^nclined tof became our 
ally against Catharine, shortly after joitt^d' her 
against the Turks, to the prejudice of our dearest 
Iriterests; ^'^'•'' '' '^ •" " ' '^nm^^.: ^ : 1 .... 
t'(h"i!-:)0 :; i/^': \'. , .- ' s ^ t ? ^rf rr::, 'I ' .; 
Wood ,i8rl»ch tl*y j»Kp ^ai^tgnly sp^lf^, (^ tfe^.Vic^kiilabl^ 
evils, which this ;scouri:eof France and Austria has brought on 
the two nations, are of such a nature, that there is not a good 
Fi»enchman\ Austrian,' 'ot' 'evert a tfire'Eh^Kjihttian, biit muii 
^desirq to sep thbtmhiister reducedritbrtbe^tuatiotj whioh^th^ 
3K)U^ Lewi^Xyj^. seen^fl,l;o.iiavef9rfi3f?^n^iijJ774. ^jster$ 
wfibm nature narmade.misfchievpus ahd hateful, and^'wno aj-e 
niined by p^cef,^ never -felLt^/exertHhelnsi^lvyi-in* secret,'* as 
W^>fliaV6 seetf itt these Mdmcdrs^" {6.]^f(6nolS.>fultre^fUiradsi; 
Jjfte haired ^Tbugut ^gsiii^>;reg|lajjfcfh Fra»|;e ^ftf^.so.pf^^ 
found, and his devotion to Mr. Pitt so stead y,.thatiie was one 
of the first ^o tear the treaty of Camp<5^6rmr6; so generously 
CohHUded wh*B oui'lrctojis wej% drr^lidgthc^rffeft^ ^mm 
t^^ :C2^ital fof ;thje f^lff^^Ws nte!l*«'P]y«>: oB'^Pfi^artd jsign^> » 
trefty of P<^^r^^p.«{^j Jl^%«t ^wasJorjBiog .aij9th^j ^^?i^tJ9»?j 
agaiiist^us. He wiU notTiave the powCT at'^present to tea^ 
the'treaty ofIUfte«fle;^<)Si»a-%^''%vv^^'^kilJi4 hrf^lft^ hipi^ 
[tofij^lbifae e3:wlJnptheiM^'e5ifor^geji^Oifc t:/)i\ 
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(gainst England, f daring, the. ji7fiejfica,n lfiar,'^Recftpitulutwn 
' of Proofs 'of ihexriacl^ry qf ilie fiance '(^\ 156, ^^^jLezbis 
' '')tf^ih' Opinwhs^on' thi Eidperdr-^'CoTttbiuatimt 'dfihe Knt^^ 

HE offers made by Joseph 11. to the ^q^mt 
of France, by baron Thugut, for a coalition 
agam&rtb^'^piojecb.'of ©alh'arifie II.,* were so 
niuWy, that'pof^ aftbrwarjSs he ' exhibitedl 

jT^anifcst signs of. deViOtion to ,th^t princess,. Hq 
possessed an imaginiatioh extrenneiy hregBlary 
he'v^as in the highest decree ambftious, aqdf 
jljis . .papricigp§.,.aj?d .cha,qg|?;^bk ,, rg^pd WQuld 
abandon aa m^rpriae aSr. fiasi'ily: as ha b^ 
cdiieeivc'd '^t: ; Ther6 ''\<r«s^^.'h^^ ki 

E^urope^ bordet;njg^ on his spvereigntUs^ 'against 
vrhich be b^d Dc^fe formed wiaepraji^qt of i»va* 
m6n. ^ He h-a^i 'cxteiitfed hi« ;*rfmii<ions ii> tb€ 
rforth, t6 the prejudice "c^^'i^tknis^^Us I. '^ In' 

..•*•.>...>••■»■ -^// r ; , i^ tori 1 I,/ • . ^ , ' - 

tfe:§wth*{ ;J3SihM;att?ro,p^9^,:tB;j;axi§h Fr>u|i 
frg^ni the VsAe^iaas J 'Ae h^i pi^ntised 'bimacljf. 



s&nrlin iyirtti^nif <dlisr(iieln AUonjii^ ib^ w^ttfA 
Hrkli li» tfact'€l;t6anrasr2drapiie^.I7tKwia9b^^ 

^atof his knb^eotSyiinrhdthslxer nibver^cetiaed'to 
ftinfaidtitiwitb n^rao^. b Bc^xritihb ^cfathr of Hbif 
molfael', he^ppasedi&fficaiiiQbqnital^e^ 
^vadent (vitedcti^fterf thstrrciN^nli^hoitHit^ihed 
ili^ chamterTiif a rashiki^ .sovereigni 

under rthi^imflueiisrjofrnnstaje^ 1^ 

coutitricj^ du^qig die Ainbricairifiirjar^ ^air(ithih1^;9t 
secitet Ufied^nes^ ^ich.&arried hikxn tb a:smgtt> 
]ar MOeis o^ imficildence..! r£t>rcsediog> :£rom 
thetbegin»ing>^the cotBtBSl;.?tIiati theiicMJiliott 
befiween £irahoey Spaao^ ifeHand^ andihc ioaufi 
gents/ v9oakit be :&tiai rto;£dgbuQd, hft>w^3aae> 
cused of having o^jnpfediifQi^SGdiacc^i^Qfb]!; 
the i baiit : ^f lEhgltadbdimdiiiD^'Giiif ajtlrrnto Her, 
if;die wouidiCahpluc^ ia> Mpamttto peace mlU 
the, court ^ 6f ii}.^4ciiufr f^/^fEsr iWhirhirDoQ 
Carlos rejected with all the pride: and Jo^ltjT 
of aCaMbililol moiiarch. .:j<^ t: - : I 
Again repulsed, the emperor declaisd/tvar 



who had conntny^ih^fd^d^6{'jsAxBdg.joiliht 
-Cmmodd Jbsbpk>9fipptnAeA!thi9 inuipiUon^With 
^^^Mrmid^M^^rm^ } -and JSmini^fikta^djjbyrilir 
lDtvigue$>df Maiu^iAiitobdtb»'kndrtiTed ofiitHe 
v^ti^tHlAttitnizzvffm^ (t^g^d l^iiataatiiQii ilii 
iHii^ewis^XiTI.^^wlmrdetissted J(dsq)b, egiildiiot 

etobvatied/ e^e^y-rpatif^iafftirbpe that declared 
agiinst »si lir T^ds^ih6.in^^lrc^'lof France. jfp 

^ipport'iti)^ Tiirks^;! jand.Josepbi cohcurreddin 
tiismemoiberin^i *tbe.>JOlitonuU^ /Fr&KiCA 

had'tbhtintialHf i^nttdi hef^ protection to /each 
of the sovereigudsistdfri^e.Gesnianic b^dy'^ywM 
tniatntduie^ their ihdepmtdfc:aa»j^ I laaiid i .Joseph 
ilesi'gn^Ito 6eiae<on ,BiBffiik;:r,Wj^.XfirtiaJiiims 
WfthHtfaer.^ngU&hir.andrih^ atte^tcadb taidetach 
fpom us Spaini, iqiir allji. iilW JiVaiice ^a6>3i0€e 
inaiiifo^od>fia:inlich.*:»sentmpnt it^am^Mada 
AntOfiSotta^'ialrdfiag^aiiiRt ihe:;^^ce. of 1I7$6> 
tlxesei wbrfe the Jtcttidtfe ,caMsi!^'X)f rtlfe.enroityi 
C(»wificed'of the' iJrlusioH b£ithe>dlliance^ ^wi^ 
It leitglli testified >hii'^satfstbct;ifon^ .o i >i 
,f ^Fromithe i wimh^taaidewieiit ^ tif his 'reign: he had 
kriown the; chiiraG(;er of 'Jlostpk II i;li and spbke 
of liim! tec- M. id^iyeagenncQl* 'Aprilil 1 y 1.77j5,oih 
tjifeseoicjfmsr^b.tq :.fit iii; ri'w/ ii:;r>'.«yr ,- •'•:•'..» 
" I transmit you, sir, .thjQ'.disp0tolilklf;M. de 
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«>aG4u9kitoin<m1)bqatfi;joinii bifecrDBl&^;%i quit 
ymhirt^ i to djomandi^lhiSUibcSrtylofi cotnanwoBC in 
r%h^ ^dft ^a> leT^c;^M^ ^«zte:tbo92otairt df 

jit^ vlatfi^iillusg^iQt^s MhMq^dwnn, mot Ikoio^ing 
how to. adjudge them. Russia diaaggroVes of 
it^t|pd jt^e,J?orte ^jll ut^vier consent to cede 
them to the empemr, I think nothing of the 
new agreement of th^ coparcenary courts.^ I 
Aa»*^fti)lMye %fcte W f^; witdffin|^an'd'^^^ 
i?pe^ifigl^2ft"<}ffierl ^W Which bpitiioni am 
coiffirmed' 6^ M. 36' llatizuri. 'I'^'iio reason 
for 'the en^peror's Invasion' of the state' df 
Venice V -but the -Jaws %f. the most'j^oi^^Wtil 
are alv^ys - the bcfst. ^'- It ^ftiffieiehtTjr'tiynotes 
the ambiddus aiid des^tlc ciiafacter of 'the 
emperor, which he could not conceal ffoni the 
•bkr6H de BreteuiL 'We mtist believe tifat he 
had aiwolutely fescinated'the eyes of his mo- 
'4her;\for'^lPhis usur^tionswere^ contrary to 
her dpinion, antf ^he had repeatedly declkrecl 
wfti^WUhe' beginning. •'The dis^tch^hich 
bai^nThugtit has received, shbws;'t!}at'j[)rfnce 
Ka^jnitz -disapprovesf' ^f liis pf ociiedln^s;* tmd ts 
obliged to act a(gainst his wHK ^'ft^ imrely 
from Lascy. We have nothing to^tfo at this 
momeirt but lo8k on,'dtid be 'S^efl* ^Warded 
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iUprightjateritited jciiouaispattion'Yiiwtr ^lei^ofett' 

tiheasoimrojBiit .iStiiIBd^d(iiintQr» ofitiri^ififd 
tthd.idaspositidfaBtbt ({JbtestantkioiAei' ^idlfe fyit 

tnavigatiflmloof'i :the< lKmk>tSiei^.^''i I^^dm^^^^fil^cli 

.1 •> C.J ino^ncr. ^ny^y ^•^■' ''^'^iL^t^^li**;- 
I .^i;''')o Yi.irrj-i-niqo') odj lo iniiin3*Jigii vroA 

, with J% ^ngy, on th« ^^ipa^p gjf *^5g^^, A (^w 
••^ayjH before' the emj^^or's.jarrivaliia;;^^^ 
iS^>?^4- ^? .pajeft/^^to be ^fn.bis fiuard.^g^irvt 
^t^?i„imiawatip»f ,.qf ,!*at . j«^flice,.[pn^.jf^|)^esses 

..^ ** If tbe. emperor'^ joufney;:.into^. Fr^p§e tt 
yiri^ha pftlitipa} vij^w, ^e [caft QnJy.ijJNropo^ t(> 
,hii9^Jf-.t\yo objects J tbe,opq^jfq:<?i>gStgQ yotir 
^P?ty tp,draTwr ckjEci; . jow; aliiijpfi^, with 
^)i;erl;j/)ji&e (^. Au»tT^ ; ^n^thcpfti^ri, tQrf^ose 
yp^^^Q.qQnsent^ eitib«r.gr%tui|(Kialy^,9lf .difeoPQrt- 
3idcr^tjoaiCff c^tain, eq^iyalei34::S^r.to; tlic fiaHs 
fif^aggr^disemen^ wbic^.he naay w^h tofwtn at 



and we consider it our duty to instruct your 
majesty upon Ae'su^^E ' ~ 

" As to the first, we cannot avoid represent- 
ing, that this alliakidd f^bbftiiA itself, as far as 
it rebates to the gjj^at^r security of the^ niainr 
ten^fiCj^i ,5>f;,.pu.bJic. tija^qviiUiLi^O .i^, p^/^q^^^Qthpr 
adyai^t^en. to . Fsaqce*. X\ff/x wh%tr. xni^t< haxe 
been* obtai^i^d '>from-a-<wi(;)l orontotidatted'^eaty 
of I)<»ac<i,-' gj^ecdted' ih' '^ood *faUh b^' (he re- 
spective par,tie^. 'ty'e li^ye 'only^ to. lake a 
survey of the topograpHical,^t,u^);i9fl,ft(,^,APfui- 
cipal powers of Europe, to be convinced, that 
"^'^'L'^.'^k^ .«Fee^. A?ii^^a,v9?!ftj^v^, any 

y?¥."w^yci^.t¥f9fttt»ent.. ,. ,i,. .„ ,^ ..,^ 

mqii^chy,_ ^,,; ;n. ^rsfijf^ in^«ffic^^n^^,fp^ i^% 
the possibility of c^pfi4y:(o^,th^ ^sfgjOiptheir, 

fo^Wy rpcojftciledi,,. h^, yw^,pef . etnW f ^, .wij^<^utj 
provocation,.4n "th?} iiftyisiq^ ?|..)[9H'"i;'i'Mf 5^'^t 
dominions, jis,.hp coi^l^) ?i9<^.!<^^i^^/ j^^j^t 
ajt.the'fi^b Qf,e?cjpo;jj]Bg hi^^owij, , ^^9^^ ijfr 
cpuJd ;iol| enter Fraijice without iiftfring^^gjigpfk^ 
th^.Ay.5trimvterptpi:xf"., ,.jr,, _ v:M-''b'.i ...L^-f 
'■■:" r. ,,...' •. • '•■/ • ■'•■ : •■.■fw ^■:.^'^ 



tjrjih'Xf^I.folloxvs the txample of Ids Predecessor, imd ahanr 

^don^thir tares and Erdvution hf^Sovel-iiment do his Ministers. 

' *^^enryIVJ^ and Letuis^XiV, wre, &k ilte 'thntraryi frirm^ 
ptd Mmagm nf.Ptidis JiljB^s,»^Marifiidirp^ia^ ike ^Hmc 
of Lt^mbwr^i Count ffA^g^U^^ and^ Count Q^imoard, 
transmit Memorials to the King ontfie Jdmin9stroition.^Me^ 
mtniafcftjie former, on^Maestriqht , read in the UounciL''^His 

'' Secret MisHiii into llihmd.' '"'r- " -' - ' ' . 

* ,' ■•• . ' •;'••. .; / ♦■ -. •:.'/^ K. .. ' • 

1 HE e^tcftsivecdn'fiderice which Letvfs'XVI. 
granted tb his mtnisters is one of theprincipal 
errors of his reign. tJndfel- Lewis IXIV'.^ the 
prince' conimandedj and ministers' executed. 
The^ tinity of that mt)narch's^ vieWs'gavfe liis 
reign 'that Appearance of grandeur' aiid te^lila- 
rityfofWhidiitis'reniarkabre. ^^ ' '* ^*"^' - '''^ . 

Uhdet Lewis* X v., the carelessness *of the* 
prince, his 'dislike td biisines^; ami 'the' stiC-" 
cfessiori of sW^gtear^ a huniber of liiirtlPsf^r^i'With^' 
out 'general mfethcid' or 'general system;" Werfe' thfe' 
prmcipal faUltis and Videsbf that" reign*.' ^ 

^•Iie\*Tfs !kyr.;?fiitead df c^ftying'fiack autho- 
rity to its source/ ^a^'tirider Lewis XIV. and * 
Henry-IV.;*l^t ^itVas he had found it, in the 
hands of ministers, who united plans of govem- 
ihcnt with their execution : the king merely 



^1^.hi|^r|Bii^te;br;tateit^saactioti>; sotW thi^ 

Mf^^r, itffef^K^ /ruji^ed ibo& tbe ' adtninistmtiotl 
^H^ffiii^iCHsAw, iXn.'th^QtdtffiareQtepoUhiafrthjg 
hkt0!ycpf Jl^jiww XVIfr,f lhcj}JOM»aitdi i^ n^iwhere 

t&tente of inmiiterfl(ji> wet^ yisiWej in ffevery! iaperia^ 
^pi /Z<:lv.J io .;( •■.■j;iii :>r!i ;'>;v ' .. i)' ■' 
The king, hd\|^Tfit^ di^ Oj»t:i:etttsb i^e advice 
qF ;iv:^ll-|jrfi^i®>^. p^Qn«^.a^^ pijcsented me- 
I»pi?i^I,ft-p^ sjtfttei%fei«s.,,i; Aitlibjilet'afitijBe small 

fgf^lfik^dik ^rts:of.:pl!fipf$$:tSi, plans^:andiob^ 
&?^^^|(?^^'t iji^etoo^ tk'^ireit, jrtis that o£ the 
chevalier or prince of Luxembourg, who. h^d 
setVe'd^ in'\t'he t^^^^ a^d' fiad!'cQlHi;:,^ed jgve^t in- 
fora«tiPB.jr4*tix^tP.tb^ fii^tSaiPPlQiiies^ and ex- 
t«rio!'icOTiifti«tefe*^i^<thet'e %'€fpe *afe^ si3frie^jjre*$6'm- 
fetf'by^ ^Mtoal BrSpoV'and ' dW'e:rs-b)imster4 
^P^ia^rftfifSLjst- ..,!T,h^,4ifi^fttar^^a£ b»iWiogs*fQ»uat 
d'Anlgivilteit c^bfieote^'c^ with M<essrs. ide • Ver* 
gehh^s''ya^cf^^t;!ai6nriei whitlf'Cause'd him ,to 

t\VQ.j9(),wsters. I hlfe.w.isp aisti^guj^Sth;?^* ^p; 
of count Grimoard's memorials, whiohy xypon- 



020 
^ jy^fhojc, ,3nni3us£e;:thititha^}mingiiGMier 

l»Seirmei; undoubtedl)!; 4f the^wwkhe^d^ithb 

bQiinttci tfae.mimsterk^ • Ji)appe&]^*4:<ttaih»^fabw* 
^t^t^jtb^ these jnenioriala had b^taf^rbsidl^'tbe 
ctmfoicil> . by. tiie inMWgiiial liof ei Whtt^ t4)peii^ed 
to tbeoti andith^^cbvntGriiiioafdi ^he^^attthdf; 
s^$: wol(; as his: codkiiv, the chie^atferiOrinloard^ 
had attracted the attention of Lewis XVl*^ bd 

The house I o£ Austrift'hlfi^jnf ibrmed preten^ 
sion^ agaimt the^ Duikby eMtf^iti€tl3r ^judicidl 
tp x>ur interests^ demranded tbo idesMoifi; ^ Wt^^ 
trioht».as,anJiiduterMat fyrhei^ to'^^^yi^fmi 
hoatilities/.: The ^kitig-d^ >»irHBtfers k^nii^t^ 

* The lattei* vva$ a captaiQ in the navy, who had rendered 
h)mse!f canspiciious diirmg th'e American war by some very 
baffiafif ^^oib. i Thw l>i^ acam^ v^as4ckymlefnnedl^Uil^ 
rQvciuti(ju^ry ^rimipal, tri^i^ of K^chefQ'id.^Amng^tliemA' 
«ion of Lequinio, leaving an illustriovif n^mf in..th^ hi^prvof 
fhe'wstf of i77S.^ ' The king {>rescrved^ m a separsUe packet, 
tii3>ptt£tipta^S'0lf!^iii en^a^Rl^tjt vritk^the *&ngli^U,^ain4' ati 
auth^tiq ^ipbmf^jpf iheiiggpegjirionofi tteil famUj'^frir^cb 
nobility in 1 31 S,. under- P}UJip.Lebi?l> cKlractcd.by bis in^ 
jes^y s order from the register of the chamber of accounts'^j 




lftnrt9 **«Uea^\wtiT\hit^hT'sloryi 
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kihclle the flames of war, were inclined to give 
up that place rather than expose themselves t6 
k quarrel with the emperor. And if we consider 
how much influence Maria Antbinetta possessed 
at the moment, we may be able to judge what 
great inconvenience a war would have occa- 
sioned Under such circumstances. Anlemorialj 
composed by the coiint Grimoard, which we 
shall lay before oUr readers, was read in the 
council of state, in the month of January 1785^ 
{as we are informed by a marginal note in the 
king's hand-writingi) vvhich determined govern-J- 
ment not to cede MaestHcht, but to support a 
War in case it should become Unavoidable. 

The following is a copy of that irhportant me- 
morial : 

" It iHay at first sight appear a niatter of in- 
difference to France, whether the emperor 
become possessed of Maestricht or not ; but, if 
we consider attentively the importance of that 
place, we shall be convinced, that the ting has 
the strongest interest in hot giving it another 
mastfer: 

"Since a brother bf the empefor iS made 
elector of Cologne, he has a greater opportunity 
than he had formerly of extending his arms to 
the Low Coutitries ; because his troops, ar- 
riving from the hereditary states into the electo- 
rate, will find reinforcements and provisions, and 

voLiiv. y 
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consequently the means of shortening the di- 
stance between the Rhine and the Meuse, and 
even to come to action there, in case of neces- 
sity. In either event, he will establish his prin- 
cipal magazines at Bonn, Cologne^ and Neuss. 
But, not having Maestricht, if he wish to carry 
on a war in the Low Countries, he must expe- 
rience very great inconvenience from the want 
of a fortress Qn the Meuse, capable of securing 
his -grand magazine ; for Ruremonde and Ven- 
lo, which he might easily take from the Dutch, 
cannot be considered as strongly fortified places. 
Hence it results, that the Austrian monarch 
must meet with the greatest obstacles to his 
establishment on the Meuse, the navigation of 
which Maestricht would continually impede, 
even if tlie place be blockaded on both sides of 
the river, which would require ^ numerous 
corps of troops, if the Dutch were not in al- 
liance with the court of Vienna, a circum- 
stance at present not very probable. 

" Namur, although situated on the Meuse, 
is not of much importance to the emperor, ex- 
cept in the event of a campaign; as that place 
is too distant from the electorate of Cologne, and 
because Maestricht cuts . off all connexion be- 
tween them. It is therefore evident, that, by 
admitting an alliance between France and Hol- 
land, if the emperor persist in making war on 
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the Low Countries, he will be obliged to begin 
with the siege of Maestricht, (to him attended 
with the greatest difficulties,) in order not to 
expose himself to losses^ which it would be al- 
most impossible for him to repair, on account of 
his great distance from the hereditary states. 

In the event of war, it is probable that France 
will begin by seizing on Charleroy, and rep^iit 
the fortifications, in order to secure the course 
of the Sambre, and thereby convey to Namur a 
part of the stores necessary for the siege of that 
place, while the remainder would be sent, by 
the Meuse. The siege of Namur might be 
supposed difficult in the face of an imperial 
army, if marshal Luxembourg had not demon- 
strated, in 1692, that, on the Mehaigne, in front 
of the place, there are positions sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to cover the siege, and leave no- 
thing to fear from an engagement. Namur 
taken, and Maestricht in the possession of 
France, or her allies, they will be sbon masters 
of Huy and Liege ; and the emperor, having no 
post on the Meuse to establish his magazines, 
and insure his communication with Cologne, 
will be reduced to abandon the Low Countries, 
and to retire between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
where it may be presumed he cannot> remain 
long, as a protracted or undecisive war would 
prove his ruin. He must then repass the Rhine, 
Y 2 
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or march on the Moselle. In this supposition^ 
the operations of marshal Crequi, in 1677, indi- 
cate the meansy even with unequal forces, to 
oblige the Austrians to retreat from Lower 
Alsace ; and the campaign of marshal Turenne 
in 1674, points out to us expedients to prevent 
the Germans, although they have a superior 
army to ours, from penetrating into that pro- 
vince, or at least from keeping firm footing it> 
it; which is still more practicable at the pre- 
sent day, as we are now possessed of Stras- 
burg; besides, the enlperor cannot carry on 
the war on the Moselle, and at Luxembourg, 
before he have collected a-sufficient quantity of 
ammunition, provisions, and forage. The pur- 
chase of these necessaries, which he must pro- 
cure from the empire, will cost him more than 
he is able to spare, particularly if the war should 
be protracted. With regard to the sterile coun- 
try of Luxembourg, that can scarcely supply 
the wants of its inhabitants, it will afford no 
resource to an army like those which take the 
field in these modern times ; and is one of the 
reasons that prevented the house of Austria from 
attacking France from that quarter, in the dif- 
ferent wars we have supported against it. 

" What we have said, proves that France 
has nothing to fear from the emperor on the 
Moselle, provided the French army be well con- 
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ducted J and if he have not Maestricht he can- 
not support the war in the Low Countries ; but, 
if he be put in possession of that important 
place, he may penetrate into France by the 
Meuse, where he will act with so much the 
more effect, as that frontier is absolutely withpuf 
defence *, 

, " The possession of Maestricht and Namur, 
which will be followed by that of Liege and 
Huy, secures the emperor a communication with 
Cologne, gives him a menacing position on the 
frontier between the Moselle and the Meuse, 
and enables him to support the war for a greater 
length of time in the Low Countries, against 
France and Holland, with every advantage 
which a central position can give him. 
** f * But as we cannot suppose that the Aus- 

* trian monarch, whose interests, from the weak- 

* ness of his finances, must be not to prolong 

* the war, is so ill-advised as to imitate the ex- 
^ ample of the allies in 1700, by throwing away 

* his time and resources against our towns in 

* Flanders, the barrier of which is too strong to 

* be broken ; it is to be presumed that he will not 
^ hesitate in penetrating between the Meuse 

* For the word$ in italic, which are struck out, the fol? 
lowing are substituted : does not appear sufficiently guarded. 

t The lines between commas was not communicated to th^ 
Pulch embassador. 
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'and the Moselle. He may pass the Meuse at 

* Namur, occupy Dinant, put it in a state of 
' defence, mask Givet and Charlemont by a 
^ corps posted to the right of the river, . and fall 
' back on Sedan, which is not in a state of de- 
' fence, take possession of it, repair it, make it 

* his general depository of arms, throw ammu-^ 
^ nition and provisions into it from Cologne, 
^ the transportation of which would be well de- 
^ feaded by the Me.use, the places built on that 
^ river, and* by the troops that occupy the banks 
' to the right ^ he would, moreover, have the 
f power of drawing resources from the Low 
^Countries, and leave behind him a great eitent 
> of country, which constitutes the object of the 

war. The imperial army thus well provided 
' for, defended in the rear, and passing the Meuse 
^ to Sedan, would besiege Mezieres and Ro- 

* croy, which places could not hold out after 

* the trenches were opened against them, and so 

* penetrate into the kingdom. Undoubtedly the 
' French would attempt to prevent it, by posting 

* themselves on some advantageous situation be- 
^ hind the Alsne ; yet, if they should lose one or 

* two battles,if the war were unsuccessful, or if 
' the enemy should not be unskilful enough to try 
' to force the passage of that river, but leaving 
^ it to the right, should continue their route to 
^ Chateau-Porcien, and then directly to Sok- 
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*• SOTVS, tRe French must descend the Aisne, and 

* post themselves behind that town ; supposing 
^ they were ■ obliged to 'form a very extensive 

* demi-circle, on account of the river, they 

* might there* stop the emperor's progress, who 

* wbuld haVe the nearest way to pass'. But if 
**the king's army should not be beforehand with 
'the Austriian/at Soissons, and the latter should 

* pass the Aifene at that place,' they might easily 
-* push ori to tKe gates of Paris, and bring on the 
'*' miseries which must result ftom sudi an in- 

* vasion. 

• *' ' The emperor thinks too -much of his ag- 
^ grandisement for us to suppose that his only 

* object in demanding Maestricht from theDutch 
*^is that of possessing dne town more. It is 

* probable, that, knowing the importance oft 
' that place, in case of a rupture with France, 

* he will leave nothing undone to obtaiii it; 

* and even, if Joseph had no other motive than 

* his aggrandisement in Turkey, the possession 

* of such a place would still be a very great ad- 

* vantage to him, by contributing to sectire the 

* Low Countries, or, at least, to give him an 

* opportunity of returning to them after having 

* plundered the Turks/ 

" Several military men are of opinion, that 
the course of the Lis will always give France 
a free communication with the United Pro-* 
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vinccs. This is an error which ought to be 
set right. A line of defence or communi- 
pation is only good in proportion as it leaveq 
behind it an expensive apd fertile pountry. 
Now, the distance between the Lis and the sea 
is very inconsiderable } besides, on the other 
^ide Ghisnt we find the Scheld, Yrhich is very 
irregular, and of which the Austrians might 
take advantage to throve troops in the r^ar of 
the French, in ordef to disturb th^ir communis 
cations j wp then arrive at Anvcrs, belonging to * 
the emperor, which the Dutch are not in a situ- 
ation to besiege, particularly if an ftrmy should 
come to its relief- Below Anvers, the Scheld is 
too vvide to be considered as ^ communication 
with the United Prpvinces. The branches of 
• the sea which separate the islands pf^ealand 
jfrom the main land are in the same situation ; 
besides, if the Austrians pass the Scheld below 
Ghent, and above the Lis, there is then no 
other cpmmunication left between the French 
and Dutch; and the former, falling back to- 
wards Ypres and Menin, will sl^ortly be re- 
duced to act on the defensive. 

" The best communication between France 
?ind Holland must be therefore by ]the Meuse^ 
without Maestricht the emperor ha§ no certain 
pommunication with Cologne, which is his prin- 
pipal dependence 5 and, on the contrary, if l^e 
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pbtain Maestricht, he becomes master of th» 
pavigation of the Meuse, and may not only 
j-esist with advantage the French and Putch in 
the ]L.ow Countries, bu^ also penetrate into 
France. Althpugh these arguments are incout 
Jrovertible, yet it pa^y appear necessary to ad4 

" When prince Frederic Henry of Orange 
besieged MaesJ^rich^ in 1632> it wasj in th^ 
jSrst place, to deprive the l^paniards of the 
means of communicating freely with the elec*- 
torate of Cologne and the other states of the 
patholic league, which furnished thejn with- 
supplies ; secondly, in order to open a commuf^ 
pication with, and receive supplies from France, 
which, before that time, had no other means 
pf sending them than by se^. When I^ewi^XIII, 
declared war against Spain in 1635, the prince 
pf Orange, who was at Niraeguen with his 
army, advanced to Jylaestricht, wher^ he joined 
that of marshals Chatillon ^nd Breze, who bad 
piarched forward on their side ; apd France and 
Holland derived the greatest advantage^ from 
that place during the war. 

" When Lewis XIV. attacked the republic 
in 1672, as he had no other enemy to oppose, 
he neglected Maestricht, which he contented 
Jiimself with blockading ; but in 1673, the em- 
peror and Spain haying espoused the ^^u$e pf 
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tKe t)utch, he no Jonger hesitated, by the advice 
of Turenne, Conde, and Louvois, to begin the 
campaign with the siege of Maestricht ; the 
conquest of which' alone protected' the return 
uf the army that evacuated Holland at the end 
of the year, and essentially contributed to the 
'success of the following campaigns, till the 
treaty of Nimegaeh in 1678 ; for Maestricht 
prevented, or contintrally embarrassexl the com- 
munication between the empire and the Low 
Countries; so that the enemy, constantly supe- 
rior in number, could only act with ^tiffi^ulty 
and loss; and, without the resources derived 
from Holland, their operations must have en- 
tirely ceased. 

" During the war which commenced in 1688, 
and terminated in lfi91 by the treaty of Rys- 
wick, France constantly directed her principafl 
force towards the Low Countries ; and, in spite 
of the talents of itiarshal de Luxembourg, she 
could not gain any decisive advantages, because 
the enemy, by means of Maestricht and the 
-course of the Meuse, received considerable 
succours from the empire. On the other hand, 
the French were obliged to have, almost conti- 
nually, on the right bank of the Meuse, a body 
*of troops, often numerous, to watch Liege, and 
cover the frontier between the river and the 
Moselle. 
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** In the war of succession it was the same^ 
particularly in 1702, when the duke of Marl- 
borough, making use of the advantages which 
Maestricht gave him, combined his^ operations 
in such a manner as to render the efforts of the 
duke of Burgundy and marshal Boufflers inef^ 
fectual, prevented them from taking a position 
on the Lower Meuse, forced them to fall back 
upon Niraeguen as far as Megen, and thus 
opened a passage to the Low Countries. * But, 

* fortunately for France, the allies mistook their 

* interests so much, that.they only once attempted 
V(in 1705) to enter the kingdom by the Moselle. 
^ Marshal dfiVillars occupied the camp of Sirik, 
^ and they retired. They did not conceive the 
^ idea of penetrating between the Meuse and 

* the Moselle, and lost their time against the 

* French barriers in Flanders, where they took a 

* number of places, without being able to find 

* a road to the capital/ 

" During the campaigns of 1746 and 1747, 
the enemy, after the loss of the battles of Ro- 
coux and Lauffeld, found a certain retreat 
under Maestricht, which rendered thftse vic- 
tories of no effect. 

" Every one kno\Vs that the investing and 
attack of Maestricht in 1748, by marshal Saxe» 
accelerated the signing of the treaty of Aix-la- 
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Chapelle; because the allies were convinced 
that an invasion of Holland would be the cer* 
tain consequence of the fall of that place. 

*^ * In short, it appears that France cannot 
^ consent to deliver up Maestricht to the em- 
^ peror, without being fully convinced that nei- 

♦ ther he nor his successor will take advantage 
' of our weakness between the Meuse and the 
^ Moselle, or of the bad state of our army, to 

* declare war against us, penetrate into the 
' kingdom, and force us to give up Alsace, and 

♦ perhaps more, unless the king be determined 

* to expend above two hundred millions for the 
^ construction of fortresses all the way from 
^ Maubeuge to Charlemont, independently of 
^ Philippeville, and also from Givet toThionville; 

♦ for Rocroy, Mezieres, Sedan, and Longwy, 
f are too badly fortified to be considered as a 
^ respectable barrier. 

«* * We shall conclude this memorial by ob- 
f serving, that, considering the importance of 

* Maestricht, in case of a rupture with the em-* 

• peror, and of an alliance with the Dutch, it is 
f absolutely necessary to insist on establishing 

* in that place, which ought to be well pro- 
f vided, a French garrison, commanded by an 
\ pfficer of approved abilities and courage/ " 
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Supplement. 

m 

** * In the preceding memorial we have showri 
^the necessity of preventing Maestricht from 

* falling, with its fortifications, into the hands 

* of the emperor, The object of this supple-^ 

* ment is to prove, that France is deeply in- 

* terested in not suffering that place to be given 

* up to the Austrian monarch. 

" ' The reasons we have already exhibited 

* demonstrate, that if the emperor be not in 

* possession of Maestricht, he cannot carry on 

* the war in the Low Countries. Some person^ 

* suppose, that if the place were demoKshed^ 

* there would be no inconvenience in ceding to 

* him the territory. This opinion is ill founded* 

" * It is surely of no other importance to 

* France that Maestricht remain in its present 

* state, than because the city prevents the em- 

* peror from employing his forces between the 

* Meuse and the sea. If the fortifications were 

* razed, we do not deny that the place would 

* be less useful to Austria than if it were ceded 

* to him as it is ; but the emperor woujd, never- 
^ theless, reap the greatest advantages from. it. 
' First, the place could not keep a curb on his 

* projects ; secondly, he would be master of 
' the navigation of the Meuse from Namur to 



* below Grave ; thirdly, he might, withdut in- 

* coixvenience, occupy the positions on the left 
•" bank of the river, which before was impossi- 

* ble i fourthly, he would have an uninterrupted 
^ communication with the Rhinef and the elec* 

* torate of Cologne j and, fifthly, it would cut 
! off the only good communication which exists 

* by land between France and Holland. This 
^. is sufficient to demonstrate, that Maestricht 

* remaining as it now is, in the hands of the 
^ Dutch, prevents the emperor from falling on 

* the Low Countries; and if that place be ceded 

* to him either fortified or demolished, nothing 

* can hinder him from penetrating by the left 

* bank of the Meuse, maintaining himself^ there, 
\ arid acting as he would wish, either against 
*vthe frontier of the United Provinces^ or 

* against that of France.' " 



We have discovered among the king*s papers, 
that a few months after the decision on Maes- 
tricht, the count de Grimoard was sent into 
Holland, under pretext of soliciting the rank 
of major-general in the service of the States- 
General, but, in reality, to negotiate the 
adoption of a project which he had formed, 
and which consisted in uniting the naval forces 
of France and the republic, as well \as bodies 
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of troops belonging to the two nations, to over- 
turn the English power in India, and conse- 
quently in Europe. The king, the count de 
Vergennes, the marshal de Castries, in quality 
of minister of the marine, the marquis of 
Bouille, in quality of general intended to com- 
mand the expedition, and the negotiator, were 
the only persons in the secret. In less than 
two months, M. de Grimoard, even without 
the knowledge of the French embassador at the 
Hague, concerted a plan of convention with 
the principal members of the Dutch govern- 
ment, in virtue of which the republic was to 
furnish a third of the troops, vessels, and mo- 
ney necessary for the enterprise, and grant us 
the co-possession of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the port of Trincomalc in the island of 
Ceylon, till after its execution. Divera papers 
relate, that a disagreement between marshal 
de Castries and M. de Vergennes prevented this 
equally glorious and salutary project from being 
carried into effect ; and the change of circum- 
stances, together with the different kinds of 
troubles into which France has since fallen, 
caused it entirely to fall to the ground ; but 
count Grimoard's services were no kas esteem-^ 
ed by Lewis XVI., for he wrote on one of his 
notes, *' This is a^ man fit for the administra- 
tion, or for sorao considerable command." 
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GHAP. VI. 

MinisUrial Revolutions at London iefore the dejinitke Peace of 
17 S3 '-^Disgrace of Lord North — Recapitulation of the 
Events zi>hich happericd under his Administration.-^ Ephe- 
meral jtidministration -^ Rockingham and Fox,^^The Jnde-i 
pendenee if America is acknoiifledged. — AdsninistraHon ef 
ShelburnC'j^Four Factions at London on tliat Account. — Fox 
and North re-established in the Administratiori'^Their Dis- 
grace,^— fFillidm Pitt made Prime-miiiister. — Fox gees out of 
Office.-^ Parliamentary Coalition against Mr. Pitt. — Dissolu- 
Hon of tJie British Parliament. -^The Peace. -^Etection of d 
Statue to Lcx9isXFL at Philadelphia. 

X-rfORD North,' prirhd-m mister of Gfeorge III; 
tiad supported the bufden of government for 
the space of twelve years. He had helped to 
form the character of the king of England in 
the season of adolescence, and maintained a 
great ascendency over his mind ever since the 
year 1770, when he enjoyed the first place in 
the monarch's councils. England will long 
have reason to lament his administration. That 
nation had passed^ in the space of fourteen years, 
from the highest pitch of her prosperity, in 1763^ 
jO the distress of 1778. Lord North had given 
France time to create a formidable navy, and 
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the iiisurg^ntSi whom he deipised, had formed 
the design of declaring hostilities against the 
court of London. Under his administrationi 
Hollatid^ although devoted by the stadtholder 
to George III;, declared against England ; and 
Spain united herself t6 the maritime coalition. 

France, on her part, committed some glar- 
ing faults* If, at the time of the junction of 
the French and Spanish fleets, this combined 
force, instead of menacing a descent on Eng- 
land> had effected it, they might have given a 
mortal blow to that terrified country. Out* 
fleet was then off Plymouth^ which was with- 
out defence ; and zldmiral Cordova anxiously 
desired to distinguish himself; but count d'Or- 
villierSj in steering away^ was either a most 
arrant Coward, or he obeyed too punctually theJ 
orders of the cabinet of Versailles, then totally 
unacquainted with the advantages of his situa- 
tion. N 

During that war, Europe was gratified with a 
sight of the two grand maritime powers at im- 
placable variance with each other; and she 
seized the opportunity to form the fajmous armed 
neutrality of the north, which had been imagined 
in France. 

In this state of distres§, England began to feel 
how much she had alienated the minds of other 
nations* All were exasperated at her proceed* 

VOL* IV* z 
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ings ; on the continent she had not one ally ', 
and the whole maritime force of Europe was 
either directly or indirectly united against her. 
What was still more afflicting for' that haughty 
nation, by arming against the Americans, she 
plunged the dagger into her own bosom. 

France, emerging from the state of compression 
in which the court of London had hel4 her ever 
since the year 1763, stirring up all Europe against 
Great-Britain, seeking enemies to oppose her 
in every quarter, or, what was equally disagree- 
able to her pride, establishing an armed neutra- 
lity in the north, could not expect to enjoy above 
a few years this great superiority. England, 
triumphant in 1763, and chastised in 1783, was 
meditating against France the most terrible 
vengeance. In the mean time the unfortunate 
administration of lord North, disgusting every 
party, and exciting general dissatisfaction, that 
minister, to calm the public mind, resigned his 
office on the 22d of March 1782. 

The marquis of Rockingham succeeded him, 
and was assisted by lord Shelburne and Mr. 
Fox, appointed secretaries of state. The former 
sounded privately the cabinet of Versailles, and 
the latter the congress of Philadelphia, for the 
pacification of which they laid the first founda- 
tion. Rockingham died two months after he 
cgme into office, and the principal employment 



M^as then gbfeJaote^Shelbu^n^^ yfoKjrWi^^d^k-', 
sbt&ficsd i ; lan^ cShriburwe r i p^Klik4 upoq ithg* 
king to nominate lord Grenville, and a ympgi 

soooi^ge of .Fisinw. ^S W€(U ^a e|C'W§ pw.n CQMJfy^f 
IsaeartiWTiH^eanPitti sonj^£t}>f5jf«krf:of:,Qhatl\^fnkj 
bw^u^bt afilby hife falbor !i?5r^rpf0ufld;}cn€fwM'gQri 
aodiiWidlh l:}^trp.d itoiFrjf^ll^lim^fi^.tbsrt: notbiogif 

lord Shelburne retained the principal authefity*» 
He,itomb[ usre'.ojrit/tpaofeQowledgethe ifid^peii- 
dencseoCiAmexifift, .as:,Qipri$Jiiini|iary.ftf the future- 
pacificatton.of Efif oj^e, j : while F,ox .flewi back; to^. 
tb^ h^Xkck of 0pJ>p^^iQni iftft4 i. united* with, hi^: 
exk^xiitf Mrd. North * Th^ j df/terinipation to : ac-- 
knowledge the indepei>4eiiQ«[ 9/ America ditpi- 
m$hia|[jthQ^:^n'enliefltpf:(5r^t-Bri$ain, (Jeprived 
Fi»hce^ of. all pretext /for g^rrying on the war>^ 
and united the ^riti-shifi^vc^fi^agaiAst us. . 

Europe. i« indebted. to lord Shelburne for the 
signing of. the preliminaries of peace, on the 
20th day of January 1783. Fox, and the oth^r. 
ministers out qf office, were vociferous against 
that nobleman^ who held the reins of govern- 
ment, and who voluntarily resigned them* 

The English government was in. a kind of 
crisis similar to what it always feels before it 
thinks of peace. F^ur different parties, which 
bad been smothered during the war, now cte- 

z 2 
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veldped their respective anirnoaties, at the 
itiomeM Great-Britain seemed to be reconciled 

to u*. '. •• - -^ ' -' • ' ■ • ^ •- .-• - 

The first faction .WSs> headed by tbeduke of 
pQrtteftd, attached^ to 4:he Han^v^rian siv;c€s 
sibny and a desceiidaiit of the party th&t esta 
Wished the reigning family on the ruiM of the 
house of Stuart. Fox> Burke, and- about s 
hundred of the house of commons, ' were united 
to him. 

The leader of the secotid was lord North, at 
partisan of the English and some of the Scotch' 
tories. He was supported by ' the' dukes ^of 
Newcastle and Northumberlatid, lord St^rmont, 
8cc.; and about a hundred and tw^ty membefft 
of the house of coiAinons. " ' •' ' ' 

The third was conducted - by the <luke of: 
Bedford. Lord Gower was attached • to hifi), 
and about sixty of the commons; 

The last was that of Shelbume,' fonqed ten 
years before in the house of, lords. It was. 
composed of Stanhope, Chatham, Abingdon, 
and about sixty members of the lower house. 

Such was the relative situation of the fac- 
tions which embarrassed the government, and* 
prevented it, during several months, from think- 
ing either of peace or negotiation. Mr. Pitt 
was sounded, to find if he would accept the 
difficult employment of prime-minister. He 



owfus€|d> iti- . fl^ftCfeimdwafcri^Kere equally incon- 
.jfte:»}f(nt ; }^nk pwfticulariy peace; aitendcd with 
-^W(fcii(jdr5grftfif>ftrii.'CQnseq!uen£)esi to Gre»t*Britain. 
In this critical situation, lord Nordi and Mr. 
K^bR* /^ft^ the? mWt'ri^teftt'ctebatea,.: arid the 
im/^t >eJ:|)f50»iVQl,«ppp»tfeii ift tbeir principlffs 
(^A^/0pil)i[Q^i fweajfe»-hrQughfctoa recotnciliatioii. 
^lojTjft* diik^.^MPcfl?tland" Y(a&;iplaced:''at the 
Hlf^d.^df';the^/adB)ioifitfiit]iOir;it.dnd^ his tibsjesty 
^^feieplhftd'Mri/EttX.Md .hird;5I©rth^ TheiatteT, 
j^ftet hariJ^g abdicated the pyincipal place^ ao- 
ccjpbr4 of: a secondary: Ahe; Mr. Pitt again 
yoinpA the t opposition, and was- shortly fifter 
,firito*ed by: Foac, on account of tha debate 
rrriabing' to th^ zfEairs of the Ea^^Iadia Com- 

-rn At this: time Mr. Pitt definitively aceept«d 

-tibfe -office of first lord of die treasury, which 

beriO^cisigns at lihe snotment Ihis work is m the 

pccfes f . Tkit minister's d^ut was attended 

♦ JTbe followipg. is jan ^xact list of the British prime- 
mhn^ers duritig h\e reign of George III., and tlie time of 
thdizi g<)ing ^aUi3(f tie idfnini^trsktson* .' 

The duke of Newcastle ----- May 1762 
Lord Bute .--.--..-. -Apri^ 1763 
Honourable George GrenVitle - - - July 17^5 
Marqufe of Rodcitighani, 1 st adininistrtfction, August 1765 
Dtfloeof Grarfloti - ----.... January 1770 

LordNovlh • .-....-. ng^ 

, K^ckinghain' a second fivae jytvbM'jnmkter durmg twb 
months. 

. Losd 
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withi tr6afetes*;:-an(L:the) »is^l4fy of t^ tvto 

i'h0use8>of :parJiameBt not api^^idltg in'bl^ A- 

.Your, ibe recited 'to all theirJaW^trmeflts by'^- 

. solving thenK^ .' : •! .'"' . -v- [''>:;rij ^'ilf :.l 

-i: ThB:p^ace of. 17831 'exhlbJtedPfb ^e^wort€'^a 

niew. spectacle; thatioJPa pb?:(J)li **H^rginfg'#6»x 

.©ppression.to a *stati^.of «rar}®w«I lito6¥ty,;^i!Mi 

*itbey/.have. kpowiv l"UJW-lJO*^fesei?V*fJ> Ifiitory 

. wilL:describdjithein' a«9 »ajmothl: 'of'^dAurage - alfb 

, energy in' war,' oi jirudenc© aOfldiviTttie ^ in ' tfcifc 

-o£ peace;' apd'^ Washington, tH©ir;:getieral aitd 

ifirst ; magistrate, ;wii* hpUav-place am(Mig<{th'e 

rheroes and eminefat .cbaracters','of -antiqaity. 

jDj^g'usted with, i tfeoocrimes . of loto i revolutlbii, 

Aiti^rica, 'for- a mfanient,::fiirgO!l.thatshe''<tW'ed 

her liberty and independence to France ;'{.bot, 

"und^r the influeriC€i»of .a' mdre Irahquillgoyem- 

m<iM and milder; institutioiis, \^e have seenlier 

renew the boads:wbich unite the^two nations.' 

That country .can never forget her Obligations 

.to Lewis XVI. her benefactor. Congress voted 

a statue to that king ai Philad^Jphia, .,wit)i .the 

following inscription^..which*t»I. received from 

Lord Shelbtirne daring two months, - .' » ; 

Duke of Portland for the p^rae.term. 

Honourable William Pitt, from .1 7^3 tQ,3 m^ ; author of the 
Frencji rev;plutioa aiul re-actions, -and pqrwikw^dt minister in 
England daring the rise and-faliin JFrance of th^ancienk regitne, 
of thcrconstitational. government and, .that ;of the giroadists, 
montagnards, thermidprians, and of the directory. 
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Mr. Franklin. It is probably the only statue 
and inscription, remaining in its proper place, 
to the honour of that monarchy whose strange 
destiny was such, that the establishment of a 
republic in America raised edifices to his me- 
mory, which the institution of another republic 
in France has overturned. 

POST DEUM 

Diligenda et servanda est libertas, . 

Maxtmia empta laboribus, 

Humanique sanguinis flumine irrigata 

Per imminentia belli pericula 

Juvante 

. ' .. Optimo Galliarum principe, rege 

LUDOVICO XVI. 

Hanc statuam principi augustissimo 

Consecravit. 

£t aetemam pretiosamque beneficii 

Memcnriam 

^ Grata reipublicae venera^io 

Ultimis tradit nepotibus. 
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CHAP, VII, 

Regulations qf the Month of May 17SI, and oj the Month of 
January 1786, on the Conditipns inquired for Admission ta 
the Rank qf Qffit-tri^-^HiskorwaiM^mtirieA (^€tmnt Grimaard 
on the Presentati<mat C^upUo^dHscontmttifliich these Institu^ 
tions occashn^. - - 



Lewis XV., by adopihig ia. thit month of 
April, 1760, a regulation of court honours, did 
not foresee, that the exclusive advantages he 
conferred osk the iirst class of noi^Uty were hu- 
miliating to the second order and tiers-ttatj and 
consequently laid the foundation of his grand- 
son's misfortunes. Lewis XVI. himself, by ap- 
proving, during the American war, of another 
regulation, for the exclusion of commoners from 
the rank of officers, did not consider that he 
was alienating the richest talents and merit of 
the greatest part of the nation, and fomenting 
the revolution, which terminated, a few years 
after that regulation, in the destruction of 
the nobility and their privileges, the rqyal 
family, and the regal authority. The king, 
however, preserved, among his papers, a me- 
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fhoriial written by count Grimoiard, which 
hbd made a particular impressioa on his 
.mind;, for be had written these words Jn the 
^wATgmi ^^ Some extremely wise ideas; to be 
cotCKsidered of." He nevertheless negfected, an 
this occasioHt the impulse of. donvictian. It 
wa$ his character and fate to .pei^ceive and 
j^siow what was good, without possessing suffi- 
cient resolutioa to put it in execution. . Count 
Gfiaoard's momon^ which I shall insert at 
full length, proves, that the monarch neither 
wtoted ^uacil noT: advice. Enlightened 
Fcenchmem imd French citizens^ had, at difte- 
jrent licne«^ given him wise and provident infof- 
taatioQ^ a^. the following memorial wiH prbve; 
but the court was pluiii^ed inix> a state of torpor, 
which may be called nullity of chamttcr, thiat 
must biriAg' ajaty natioax to ruin. This memcri^i, 
ad^^g to examples alr^dy given, is well caku- 
l^ted to pre&efve jhei femembrai^ •of the mode 
practised by gey^eriv^^, io reoruiting courtiers 
ap^ military and navaj officers. It is thus enti- 
itled in the origtnaj : Memorial oh (lie Inconveni- 
evcts mhicb the B^gulaiwji retalive to Prtsenich 
Horn at Courts und thd Proofs of N-obility re^. 
qwr^d for , ^IdwissioH mto the Service^ huv^ p>o^ 
dmdd m the Kuigdxm^ in general^ find amo^, ttte 
MilitcLTH i» pdrticjularp-^ln the mar:gin was- in- 
»^tQd, {October n^,) 
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" During the reign of Lewis XIV. , and 
greatest part of that of Lewis XV., few f^miHes 
were admitted at court but ^ such as were em- 
ployed in it, those whose high -'^nbbility: had 
made it habitu,al, and the m^nbers of ^the- admi- 
>iiistration. A* few gen t|em en., of a less distin- 
Iguislied class, were sorrietmies' admitted^. when 
•any important sersuc^s had rendered them wor- 
thy of that honour. . The cpurt of our monarch 
was never* more brilliant ihkli'^t the two ef>oclTS 
•wehave.justH^entioned-.'J . * '.' \-^*^ • 

" In/ th« winter of lt7-39--*60i:.^fflore ladies 
than ordinary had b'egged'ita^be preseat^d. Kl. 
•le Due, since marshal de UuVas, one of the first 
gentlemen ofcthe bed-chamber, wearifed by thesB 
accumulated soiicitationsy endeavotaiJed to put a 
stop to them^^by persuading the king, to make 
the folltJwing regulation^ the inth of April 1760. 

" ' That, in future, no man shall be admitted 

* at court, or have the privtfege of presenting his 

* wife, without previously s^'ducingi befbre the 

* genealogist of the king's orders, thr<^e titles to 

* each of his fatnily's^ degreed ; such as contracts 

* 6f marriage, will, inheritance, guardianship, 

* donation, &c., by which filiation shall be clearly 

* established from the y^ar 1400^ -at the same 

* time, prohibiting the sa:id genealogist from 
'acknowledging any decrees of his majesty's 

* council or superior courts, or any decisions 
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)^ ofrlns'difFefertt c^mtnissiries/dt the time of his 
'-' tesearcfies i*to 'the titles^' of nobility in the 
'^ kingdofti^ ' atid! tbre^ivie-^ no other than tlie 
'^*ft)riginal femily pedigree, on «ny consideration, 
ct' A;n.d,' accbiaiing ^o -the e^mf)te of other kings, 
'/his mdjesty's' pfedecessoi^s/ 'not to grant tHe 
"^ honour of presentation to anty ladies but thoTfe 
^'Who are \Vttres x)f persons descended from a 
-* noble race'y his hiajesty also enjoins his genea- 
/ logist taottoid^llver any certifrcate, if'Wfi^ 
^^ithaintheinoMfdyv they K^ish* -to proW be^d$- 
f'riTedfrbnl'tbi exercise of dvil or other similar 
* offices, or< i55r patents of-nobi!1fy, excepting, 
-5meverthele5e,un the latter base j those to whom 
-1'sftlch patents , i tnay have' -teen^ . granted- for 
-* .signal services' rendered"' ito^ the state ; and he 
'f niay also exceptrthose wHo hold offices under 
V the crownpof in: the b6irseholdy and the* mafe 
-?. descendants of knights of any of the orderk, 
^^. who shall be* only obliged to prove their de- 
.^'Scent from those^ on whonr-stich orders had 
'been conferred/ ^ 

**^This regulation was put: in force. They 
'Aought only of preventing temporary embar- 
rassments, without calculating the dangerous 
consequences it must occasion: in the end. It is 
'astonishing, that i his majesty should declare: 
1st, That none ^ould be admitted as qualified 
titles which had been ' decreed by his council. 
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by. the superior. courts, or by ^rtw jdetereidils df 

his commiasariesi,' authtiritiies ©$tibfelted by. the 

itwnarch himuetf-for th^Jeg^r wxificirtkin. of the 

jrank of citizens. - 8dly,Th^t| atcordiag to, the 

example of hb- yredecessons,; notri^ graat/tbe 

honour of presentation tolany UHies^bat tho^e 

yvho are wives to persons • tiescended froni ia 

/noble race ; at ibhe,«ame time, thatthis assert/on 

i^ ^lithenticaUy contradicted; by! fhaayincoDtes- 

;^a^le'.hjii5tQncai .monMrwentsijfipbrtieijferiy? bjH\te 

-pSrinbed 4t^riptiOn''^f{0ts/j^r6ixnirt tll6&8{iby 

licwis XIV. ; in which, we^jfiod^liatathat-ptdua 

,flipnarch'8 own'tatWe, seated^ bctvrcen nuesde- 

/iiwrf^elks d'Aiig^tdewBe^mi the d^dfiessde-Bris- 

i^c, mesdamea Alibry> BatUeial, BonneUe, Bof- 

'j(fcauK,and fmtrjdtoljdejGfanoey by the side of raa- 

•'dames Fieubct .and ides Hitnepux.; marebal tte 

JTHopitarB lady i^^parated ftomi thc^ jcx)antefiSi df 

J^ouvigny-Gramnaont by thd '^fe: of the feu- 

-ttnaat of the police ; tnadaine' Manrfi. on the 

fright side of the dvicfeefis de Nemours; and, 

lastly, the wife of the presidfent Tubeuf, atid 

•isaidame Tatnhonncjau, tnixKii 'rtrifch the-diichess 

-of. iRicheniont,'. iriie -duchess, vtf ^^aWiere, Jitrktrcfes 

io^tbe king, and the mardaionefi^.de la Troasss. 

The greatest part of the ladies we have ijast 

mentioned were not j^yen of thie magistracy, but 

unerely of the high.':finince. :5dly, Tha* iat the 

ftery instant the regulation -was. made, they prb- 
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vide exceptions m favour of those v^ho hold . 
offices under the crown and the king's house- 
hold, or may be descended from knights of his 
orders- These numerous exceptions became a 
Ttol mjOtive.ofhumiliationfor those who were its 
ohj&cts; at the same tinue it announced, tbatth« . 
new Jaw vrould be violated, as the sequel has fire- . 
quently proved, every, time they might conceive 
it :Boces$ary; or, that intrigue aad p-otectioa:' 
would be able to break down, the frail barrier 
estiablished by governmetit. B\xt it is necessary 
to expose the afflicting inconveniences it h^si 
pijodwcedr throughout . the kingdom,, as wellas 
]fi\the SLVmy^y for it has beea one of the principal 
causes of the tiiDcad<?ncc Qf our miUtary csta* 
b^i$h«neht. 

,f* Before. the regulation of 1760,, mwy gen- 
tlef»en> whose titles went as far faadk as the year 
14Q0, and even farther, had never had an idea; 
of visiting ihe court : they lived on their estates, 
expended their revenues, and .thus contributed 
to the prosperity of the country. If they had 
several male children, the syoungest were put 
into his majesty's service ; -and if they obtained 
tbe rank of captain of infantry, cavalry, or dca- ; 
goons, it was thought sufficiently honourable - 
and satisfactory; they recruited on their own 
country, and raised men born on. their parents* - 
estates, or in tlie neighhouihoodi they knew. 
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ahd cherished theiDj and never Wete there 
better, or more afFectiooate troops, to their 
officers. While the latter remained in the 
service, or when they quitted rt, they never 
teased the war. department, as is customar}' at 
the present' day, by their pretensions and de-^ 
mands, almost always unjust, or at least exagge-* 
rated, and frequently by intrigues of office of 
by protectors, whose influence a mitiister can- 
not always resist, without exposing himself to 
continual disturbances and cavilingSy and risk** 
ing his importance at court* 

^^ Since the regulation, the whole of the iiobi-\ 
lityhave been attacked by a genealogical, fever j 
and every gentleman, whose true or false tittes » 
reach to 1400, has wished to present his wife, 
and attend the retinue of the king'^ therefore 
it is evident, that a measure whose object was 
to prevent the court from being too numerous, 
has produced a contrary effect, by bringing a 
prodigious number of nobles to it, whose pre- 
sence was not necessary, and who never would 
have had any idea of going there, had it not 
been for the foregoing inconsiderate Jaw; be- 
sides, the court of our kings will always. be 
magnificent, their officers will be ever sufficient 
for the service of the regal presence and the* 
splendor of the throne, and the capital will- 
never be Tyithout inhal^itants ; but the country 
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raay be in want of proprietaries to preserve its 
prosperity. 

" If they had admitted to the honour of the 
court only noblemen of ancient extraction, ri* 
gorously verified, the evil would not have been 
so great ; but the exceptions have increased it. 
Many have obtained by intrigue, and soipe- 
times by money, a distinction which they could 
not have acquired by right; others have prac- 
tised a robbery still more glaring and iscanda- 
lous, by causing false titles to be fabricated, to 
serve instead of those they did not possess j in 
short, the ancient class of nobility is increased, 
and daily increase, excessively, either by usurpa- 
tions of the prerogatives of the superior nobles, 
by those who are inferior, or else by titro-mania. 
In the provinces we find a multitude of gentle- 
men, where the vanity of giving their children 
the self-iinportance of lords of the court, makes 
them neglect all rural and (Jomestic economy, 
and dissipate a part of their patrimony in genea- 
logical reseiarches, which, commonly being very 
expensive, instead of affording any solid advan- 
tage, are frequently the ruin of a whole family.. 

" The regulation of 1760 presents such, 
manifest absurdities and injustice, that it is sur- 
prising how it can have escaped its author's ob- 
servation. It admits to the honours of the 
court whoever can prove his nobility from J4Q0, 
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by means of three titles by degree or generation j 
and it excludes every gentleman whose origin is 
derived still farther back, but whose ancestors, 
or himself, may have had the misfortune acci- 
dentally to lose their titles, recently, or during 
the civil wars that have torn the kingdom at 
divers times, from the reign of Charles VI, to 
the minority of Lewis XIV. inclu'sive, or who 
may not have been able to recover above one or 
two acts upon several degrees. 

" Besides, is it just, or even reasonable, 1st, 
to present those whose parchments prove their 
origin as far back as 1400, and to exclude others 
who can go no farther than 1405, or 1404 ? 
2dly, to trust the fate, existence, and reputation 
of families, to the decision of a single genealogist, 
who may neither be incorruptible, nor exempt 
from passions, whose actions are never censured, 
and who decides, as he pleases, definitively, and 
without appeal ? 

** The court is peopled by a multitude of new 
courtiers, who by leaving the country, to esta- 
blish themselves at Paris, have produced the 
double inconvenienqe of contributing to the de- 
solation of the country, and to the superabun- 
dant increL'se of population in the metropolis, as 
well by their families as by the number of their 
domestics, to the prejudice of agriculture, and 
the recruiting of the army, which is become 
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.ihbr^'difficidlt l]Han'i['oVmerIy,*^Beaia^^^ 
wishes to have ' a ' gi^eai nuinbei" of spruc6 
lackeys, because th^ class of meh be^ adaptM' 
to carry arms is drained oi enervated by 'do-^ 
me'stic servitude/ and because th'e' necessity ©f 
filling up the regirtients obliges tlSeni to enlist 
almost ihdiscrirninately every indivrdual that' 
offers, whether he: be tob V7eak'6rt6o^smaH. ^ '^ 

** The regulation 6f presentation,' by engen-* 
dering the rage fbr leavitig the colintry, \6 
. obtain the honours and vain distincfidns of fhe 
court, has also created an alarrnltig* revolution 
in civil and political order, by the- licentious 
pleasures of the capital, which augment *in' pro- 
portion to the influx of those wilb ar^' in-'^earchf 
6f them, by. the increase of luxury, whiclrj cairX 
ried to the point we witness at the' pre^ertt day,- 
occasions celibacy, libertinism*, and eveti detifh* 
destructive^' of manners, strength of mnid, arirrf 
6very moral virtue. 'Theifej' real evils hav^ 
already had a visible influence orievei^'class'^P 
citizens, and presage some dangerotis convul- 
sions at a future period, of whidh,*it- is to'b'd 
feared, the extinction or loss of Are nobility wi!ll 
not be the tnbst afflictinof result. In the^mean 
time^ they exh'ausi their resource^^'' in a most 
ridiculous irianrier. ' Fear of diitiinishing their 
consequence, by' saving expenses analogous ta 
.the opinion which' the vulgar generally attach? 

Vol, IV. 2 A 
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to the opulejjcc of those they c^ll Iprds of the 
courty h^^ apparently dispersed the gradation of 
fortunes^ 6«4 ^^ poorest have endeavoured to 
vie with others of immense property 5 the former 
ruined, in a short time, by this mistaken emula- 
tion, have been obliged to intermarry in the 
class of finance. A commoner, having gained 
a fortune in the/ermes, or in other ways of bu§i- 
pess> aspires to see his daughter honoured wUh 
the title of marchioness, countess, and lady of 
the court ^ he no longer Ihinks of marrying her, 
as formerly, to a man in his own sphere of life ; 
but prefers giving her, from an impulse of ri- 
diculous vanity, to a iniined gentleman of an- 
cient extraction, or at least reputed so. Hence, 
syoung ladies of r^nk, (often poor, and almost 
always less rich than daughters of financiers,) 
who formerly had no difliculty in finding hus- 
Ipands in the provinces, now deprived of that 
advantage, either surcharged society with their 
inutility-, or buried themselves in convents. 

As there are fewer daughters of financiers 
presented than of gentlemen, a great 'number 
of the latter, having no personal means of sup- 
porting their rank, have recourse to intrigue, 
and demand^ and obtain, gifts or pensions, 
the mass of which is increased in such a manner 
•^8 to become one of the causes of embarrass- - 
vaent in the finances. Not satisfied^ to devour 
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thus a considerable portion of the substance 
of the kingdom, they aspire to the principal 
military empleyments, from a false principle, 
that, as they belong to the court, they ought 
not to remain in a subaltern situation, such as 
that of captain, which their ancestors, neVfer* 
theless, thought honourable ; and they tannot, 
without injustice, refuse them regiments* The 
impossibility of givii>g to every one, and resist^ 
ing this toirent, has obliged ministers to seek 
expedients in order to satisfy them, although 
convinced, that it was doing an injury to the 
army's subordination and ^iscifylthei for it is 
notorious, that courtiers never obey but with 
the greatest repugnsince the 6rd6rs of thbse 
who are not so, even if they be of superior 
rank. On another side, the ancient officefs; 
who are in reality the soul of the troops, seeing 
themselves commanded by young men, without 
experience, without applicatioi>, and making 
an ill use of their prerogatives, treat them often ^ 
with contempt, become disgusted with their 
profession, and neglect or quit the service. 

" It was at first suggested, to create second 
colonels, in order to find employment for al 
greater number of subjects ; but they sooff p€t* 
ceived, that this multitude of colonels forced 
them to promote such a number of general- 
ol5f ers, that the service was overstocked, and 
2 A 2 
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coniieqtiently abused ; that it was morally im- 
possible to employ every one who wished to 
serv^ ; and that the salaries, which could not be 
refused to many of them, absorbed, without 
any kind of utility, an immense quantity of 
money. The second colonels were therefore 
suppressed, and second majors created in their 
stead. This expedient, although better than 
the other, could not, however, be maintained; 
because it lowers too much the rank of captain; 
introduces a privileged class destructive of all 
military emulation, and, being entirely super^ 
fluous, plunges the whole in disorder, and 
ought to be abolished. 

^^ The younger branches of presented families 
who embrace the ecclesiastical state, pretend 
to the first dignities of the church, as their bro-r 
thers have done to those of the army; and 
when they return to their provinces, they af- 
fect to. make use of the epithet loj^d of the 
castle^ in a sense of derision or even abuse, and 
show, towards the inferior nobility and opulent 
commoners, such haughty and disdainful airs, 
thfit^prove, to strict observers, the rulesof pre- 
sentation to have formed, contrary to the inten- 
tiQn of government, on one part, an aristocracy 
JQ much the more real, that. those who belong 
to,this new intermediary class between the na- 
tion and ^the sovereign, exclusively absorb jhe 
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principal employments and distinctions ; atid, 
on the other, a numerous discontented party 
among the inferior nobility, the middle class 
^ of clergy, and the commoners of good education 
and easy fortune. It is much to be feared, that 
this disposition of the greatest number will lead 
to fatal divisions between the different orders, 
at the next meeting of the states-general. 
^ " It would have been less absurd to follow ta- 
citly the mode of presentation adopted in 1760, 
instead of making another regulation that cannot 
be put in practice at the present day without 
danger ; because it excludes a great number of 
individuals, and incenses them against the court. 
'The dignity of the throne undoubtedly requires 
that it should not be surrounded by strangers: 
recently emerged from the dust of tribunals 
and counting-houses ; but it is very easy only 
to admit gentlemen of suitable nobility, recom^ 
mended by the public voice, which is the most 
impartial and most incorruptible genealogist; 
but of what consequence is it that their titles 
should be' exactly as ancient as 1400? Lewis 
XIV., who was better acquainted, with the art 
of governing a nation and giving splendor to 
his court than any other sovereign, had too 
much penetration to think that proofs of nobi- 
lity- w6uld accomplish^ those objects, and de- 
pended more on merit than birth ; besides, the - 
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stat€ of the finances formerly leaving the king 
few pecuniary recompences to" dispose of, it 
was his interest to reserve that of presentation 
for distinguished services alone, vi^ilhout mak* 
ing it hereditary. It appears, at the same time, 
necessary to dispel the want of connexion be* 
tween the possibility, in proving four degrees of 
nobility, being knights of the different orders, 
one of the greatest marks of distinction to 
which an individual can aspire, and the impos^* 
sibility of attending the king's levees without 
having proved nine or ten generations. Ger- 
many, by its feodal government, less practicable 
than ever it was in France, is the only country 
ill Europe which requires such far-fetched ge-v 
nealogies. The numerous chapters into which 
they admit both men and women^ alone pro- 
duce this passion for heraldry, and are, besides, 
the only resource of a multitude of nobles, as 
poor as they are ancient; but, at the s^iu^ 
time, birth has not the least influence in the 
military profession, where nothing is wanted 
but courage and talents. We observe even 
princes of the empire begin their career with 
the rank of an ensign, and finish it in that 
of a colonel, or perhaps a less elevated situa^ 
tion. 

'i In the greatest part of Europe they hafve a 
better idea of nobility thwi. in France ; and who^ 
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tver .possesses four or ftv« degrees^ is iid)u4g«d 
ckpabh of holding the most importJint employ-^ 
mentSy if his mini be adequiite thereto. Even 
in England, an individual nobleman enjoys no 
particular privilege in political order. Peerage 
indeed procures some advantages, , not pn ac- 
count of 1)irth; but as it forms an es^ntial 
branch of the constitution ; that is to say, a 
true hereditary magistracy. Notwithstanding, 
a peer will be -more respected by his talent$ 
than by the pre-eaiinence of extraction. 

" The king himself has sometimes expresse4 
how disagreeable a Crowd of presented people 
were to him ; he has been heard frequently to 
complain of interruption, either in his own 
aparttnents or, on hunting piUtijS«,>y a multitude 
of persons whom he neither knew nor wished 
to know». His majesty may also remember 
leaving refused to permit the pre$pnt^tipn of 
some gentlemen who had pr<?duced the n^^Sr 
sary certificate from the genealogist : apd, pa 
more than one occasion., he hai§ thought propei 
to suffer pei-son? to. be presented >^bo4jave n^t 
produced such, certificates ? whence it .fesults^ 
that, the regiiilation of 1760 is really incon- 
sistent and illusory. On another consideration, 
the abuses we have abov^e indicdti^d are . too 
glaring, too imppUtic, and. too troublesome, in 
every respect, to admit ^ afty delay in accele-. 
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evidenti that 'We cannot elstablish a good* inili- 
-taty constitution in 'France so long as the actual 
'-mode of presentation exists. Weconceive it, 
^tWerefore,' iridiSpensablei, 'that the king should 
■ dccfere'null- arid void they regulation of April 17, 

i: •«-lt-is ho ^esJ inlportant'to remedy the evil 
« winch has been occasioned, and is now daily 
•^bccasidhedi' bdtK-'in the army and navy, by the 
decisions and even the ordinances which ex- 
-cliide frofh the service those who, not being 
-children of kriigfits of St. Lewis, could not pro- 
•^duce thencfcessary proofs of nobility. 
A.. <* On thfe 2Mof May, 1781, by the proposi- 
tion x>( the ttiaf^Ul^^Aafter wards marshal Segur, 
*^t^ri minifetef Of \^9fi^'-the king decided : 
1 ^^^^-That air siibjftcts proposed to be nomi- 
i^titfedtb'siib-lieutenancies in French regiments 
•bf infantry,^ €avalry, light-horse, dragoons, or 
li0rs&H:hasseurs> sfcajl be obliged to produce 
Ih^^same testirnonials -.as thc>«e who are pre- 
sented fo'his majesty, ill order to be^ admitted 
and ihstruct^d *in his royal military school; 
a!nd that- they -shall hot be- admitted, unless 
they be sons of knights' of St. Lewis, Without 
they produce a certificate from the sieur Ch6- 
/?n, genealogist of the orders, to whom they 
shall remit thoir original titles, proving four de-» 
grces of nobility.* 



' "' Marquis, afterwards marshal de Castries, 
minister of marine, compelled by the foregoing 
resolution, confined himself to making a pro- 
posal to the king, to insert in his ordinance of 
the 18th of August 1781, relating to the com- 
pany of gentlemen-cadets of the c.olonial troops, 
the third article, running thus : .* 

" * His. majesty will nominate to situations 
of gentlemed-eadi^ts only subjects of fifteen to 
twenty years of age, proving three degrees of 
nobility, or sons of officers decorated with the 
cross of St. Lewis, killed or dead of their 
wounds in the service. The said gentleman- 
cadets shall . be , obliged to produce their certi- 
ficate of baptism, and attestations of their 
fetber's service j which papers shall be ad- 
dressed, in' regular order, to the sieur Cjherin, 
genealogist of the king's orders, who shall be 
charged with the verification of the titles.' 

** M. de Castries wisely avoided exacting 
proofs of nobility for admission into the royal 
navy, until he was forced to it by the outcries 
of that body, in which nothing was requisite 
but great skill and valour; they were fear- 
ful, undoubtedly, pf being less considered than 
the army: l)e therefore engaged the kin^ to or- 
dain as follows, by the tenth article of the 1st of 
January 1786, relating to the navy : 

*' * No young men shall be admitted into thi? 
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. corps, but ihosft who can exhibit tb^ s^mc 
proofs of nobility as are required for the army; 
that is to say, foui; degrees/ 

*• Such laws, besides annihilating emulation, 
and rendering every family, which finds itstilf 
excluded, dissatisfied, must become the more 
useless, as it is necessary to dispense with them 
in time of war, and thereby abase government 
in the public opinion. Reflexion and infornup- 
tion on past events would h«ve prevented the 
king's ministers from falling into these embar- 
rassments, the ill effects of which it will be diffi- 
cult, at the present day, to efface. 

" During the reign of LewisXIV., botli nobles 
and commoners were admitted into the service 
without distinction ; but the numerous reforms, 
and the peace which followed the Spanish 
war of succession, soon rendered military em- 
ployments' so scarce, that, from the commence- 
ment of the regency, they felt the necessity And 
justice of granting the preference to those 
nobles, who not being able, like commotiers, to 
employ themselves in lucrative' professions, 
without derogating frorfi their rank, had,^ in 
reality, no means of subsistlence but in his ma- 
jesty's service. They ordered, in consequence, 
that every individual aspiring to the service^ 
whose father had not been, or should not be 
proposed hy a distingtiished military charicttr. 
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could not be received therein, withoirt pro- 
ducing an attestation of nobility, signed by three 
or four noblemen. This mes^ure, by which 
they tacitly derogated when circumstances re- 
quired it, displeased no one, and existed till 
May 17S1, when M. de Segur annulled it in tOo 
trifling a manner. Count St. Germain, one of 
that minister's predecessors, to whom the same 
arrangement wa$ proposed, at first thought of 
adopting it ; but it was represented to him, that, 
before he made a regulation, he ought to examine, 
1st, if it was useful, and did not offer more incon^ 
veniences.than advantages ; 2dly, if it was just, 
and could always be put in execution, and subsist; 
because, on a contrary supposition, it shouk) be 
renounced. St Germain judged it necessary to 
clear up the matter before he decided on it j 
and, searching among the archives of his de- 
partment, found, that war having commenced 
at the end of the year 17S3, the ancient officers, 
who only remained in the service,^ because 
peace did not require on their part any fatigue, 
and finding themselves incapable to support, 
that of war, gave in their resignations in so great 
a number, that they could not find a sufficiency 
of nobles to fill up the vacant pbces, although 
France, at that time, had no more than 
205,372 men on foot, exclusive of the nriHtia. 
'thk^ scarcity of officers i>bliged M. d^ Anger* 
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vilHers, minister of war, at the beginning of the 
year 1734, to write to- the intendants of the pro- 
vinceS, to excite- the commoners of their respec- 
tive districts, who had given their children an 
education, and wished to place them in the 
army, to ask for employment, and it would be 
granted. After the peace of 1738, that of 1748, 
iandthat of 1763, they re-established, in a pru- 
dent and quiet manner, the measure adopted 
under the regency in favour' of iioblemen. 
*- "'From what 'we have observed, it evidently 
results, 1st, that the Fr-ench nobility are not 
Kiifficienfly numerous alone to* fill up every em- 
pldj'ment in the army, -when -it may exceed 
iSdiboO meuy exclusive of the militia, or when 
tvar/ nyay occasion a great consumption of 
officers, af; in 1733, 1741, and 175-7; Qdly^ 
that this^ reason re'nders every arrangement 
absurd which tends formally' to excludei com- 
moners from the service, ^sinte they may be 
foreied to excite them to enter into it ; and 3dly, 
tlVafhoblemen should' bnly bcprefern^d in tlm6 
of -peace, ^^ they have nb' mother mean of subsis- 
tence,' fior any* other method of -passing their 
tTm'e.--Struclc- with*"' these** ideas,-' M. St. Ger- 
ifiarfi' rejected' ^Tie-pt^jecf' -which Se^ur blindly- 
adapted,* withoiit tfie !ea«t'examiriation I'his in- 
coh-sldera'tededsibn/also, of-May QQ/iVSl, and'^ 
all of thc^^same'riatwe ^ich ^ame .affter'theflij 
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have, together, humiliated and incensed, with- 
out reason, (but not. without linking the royal 
authority and public tranquillity, particularly in 
the present situation of affairs) the middling 
order who cannot prove four degrees of nobility, 
and the class of commoners who lived op^heir 
fortune. 

" The preceding reasons are sufficiently impe- 
rative to induce the king^ to abrogate j ist, the 
decision of the 22d of May 1781, on the admis- . 
sion to the army : 2dly, the third article of the 
ordinance of the 1st of January 1786, concern- 
ing the marine : lastly, to replace things upon 
the ancient footing: for it is incontestable, 
that the present order of things, less than ever, 
permit us to support arrangements contrary td 
the essence of our monarchy arfd national cha- 
racter, or, at least, offensive to one of the most 
numerous classes of citizens, now sufficiently en- 
lightened to regard as a revolting injustice the 
measure of treating men in France, in military 
situations, as horses are treated iri Arabia, 
where they are reputed almost of no value, un- 
less the seller can prove their pedigree well at- 
tested for several generations." 



see 



CHAP. VIII. 

Qfilie Progress of the Hmnan Vnderstpiding in lUeraha^^ 
Arts, and Sciences, under the Reign q; Lexds XFL^PhUfh 
sopl^ Mains the Pre^aninence over all other Kinds qf Knotth 
ledge. '■^That ofFdiaire was destructive qfitligious ari§, social 
OpinUms^^TIiat of Rousseau tended to establish new political 
Jnstitutions^Epheyneral Reign of their Jboctrine.^^Uhdet 
Lewis XVL Literatwre is neither the Ornament nor Svpport qf 
Paaxr^-^Pregress qf natural. Sciences.'^ RemarkMe Invtik- 
Horn. 

As the French revolution is the principial pr6- 
duct of the philosophical and metaphysical sy- 
stems of fhe last years of the eighteenth century, 
posterity may wish to examine the progress of 
the human understanding, the leading opinions 
of Fiance, and the character of the parties or 
factions that professed them. 

Religion, under the reign of Lewis XVI.» was 
ao longer discussed in France with polemical 
inveteracy, as in the reigns of Lewis XIV. and 
Lewis XV^ ; and, being no more an object of 
sentiment, the state experienced none of those 
storms .which formerly a bull was sufficient to 
produce. The, Galilean church, foreseeing 
betfer than any of the other bodies, that it was 
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pn the point of a revolution^ remained quiet. 
It$ chiefs acknowledged, in 1788 and 1789, 
that they had gone too far in defence of reli- 
gion ; from which effectively resulted, in weak 
minds, the dangerous idea, that it is problematic' 
in its nature, subject to contrpversy, and ef- 
fected by man's imagination. Thus religion, 
which, in former ages> had made so great a 
figure in France, was now calm and silent. 
Its n;iini3ters were become tacit observers, and 
in suqh h state of discredit, that government 
paid little attention to their periodical remon« 
strances. They often hinted to the king, by 
ifarious and repeated methods, to guard against 
the precipice which threatened him ; but the 
insensible monarch alienated their intentions by 
some insignificant answer. 

The class of dauntless writers, whom the con- 
tempt of academicians and incredulous literati 
could not appal, declaimed with energy. Lu^ 
neau, who had sustained a famous law-suit on 
the undertaking of the Encyclopadiay thundered 
incessantly against the progress of philosophy. 
The abbe Fontenay, in the calmness of his 
reison, condemned it by pacific argumentation. 
The abbe Aubert, to defend his cause, em-; 
ployed the wit which Voltaire used for its ^de-• 
struction. Freron waa no more. Grozier; 
Clement, Rigoley de Juvigny, Gcoffroy, and. 
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others, inherited «his spirit; and goverilnireflty 
by prosecuting Linguet, could not perceive 
that it turned the shaft against itseif. 

All those writers professed, that philosophy- 
is the friend and defender of the throne and 
religion ; but the philosophy of the times was 
their scourge and ruin ; that morals and religi- 
ous ideas were the support and glory of govern- 
ments ; and that exaggerated rigour in opinion^ 
such as that of Jansenism, was a false and dan- 
gerous virtue, and, the friend of revolutions and 
heresies. Nearly all the ex-jesui^s intrepidly 
defended both the throne and religion. 

The philosophy of the times, or rather thafr 
union of ideas destructive of all - our social 
institutions, had obtained in France the pre- 
eminence over every other kind of know- 
ledge. If assailed and persecuted, it was ever 
sure, by some means, to rise triumphant from 
its contests. The two . principal potentates 
of the eighteenth century, Frederic and Ca- 
tharine II., had ennobled it. The ingenious, 
sarcasms of Voltaire against religion had ob- 
liged that patriarch of modern philosophy to 
expatriate himself; but he still triumphed^ oa 
the confines of France, over all the orders of 
the state, incensed against him. ^* You cannot 
destroy the Christian religion," said tiey ta 
him " We shall see that/' replied the old 
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roan, much' more animated against it in his 
advanced age thanift his youths •'&Hd.cert&inly> 
if we except his litcraiy works,, in which how* 
ever we 'find the. same spirit, this, celehrated 
man was employed, during his wjhole life, in 
destroying, abasing, and ridiculing religipu^ in* 
stitutions* / * 

Rousseau, on the contrary, seemcdto be oocu^ 
pied solely in writing for the estiaWishH>€»t Qf 
new doctrines, religious and political. ; but, bom 
in a republic, which, within two centuries, ha^ 
overturned every thing, and which in vain en- 
deavours to substitute institutions equivalent 
to those destroyed, he proposed to the prer 
sent generation nothing but illusory and dati* 
gerous alternatives. His doctrine^ spread ove? 
all Europe for the last fifteen years of the 
eighteenth century, has not succeeded ev^ 
at Geneva, though a smaH state, and eager 
for salutary institutions. In France^: after bav-» 
ing been an object of speculation to many 
people of probity, who sincerely desired tp. §ee 
their country virtuous, flduri$hing, free, j^nd 
happy, it is become our scourge. Tr^sport 
the doctrine of Rousseau, the ytopia of Thomas 
More, and the World of Plato, into the most 
vicious and abandoned states of Europe, and 
these doctrines would become, as in France, 
their misery and destruction. 

The effect of the two attacks upon ancieni 
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France, by Voltaire and Rousseau, the first de- 
stroying our institutions, the second proposing 
to us new ones, was such, that Europe and our 
country refused to sanction the destruction of 
the first and the establishments of the second. 
Voltaire, and the philosophers his disciples, 
have vainly contributed to overthrow, in the 
course of a few years, what our fathers held 
in veneration. That religion, and those gods, 
which you imagine indfFectual, abased, and an- 
nihilated, are again rising around us. Like 
a spring, which a child endeavours to stof> 
by placing a massive obstacle on the aperture 
whence it flows, it finds its way, in other 
places, to the light of day. Before the revolu- 
tion, the philosophers of the times had expressed 
a desire to obtain from some potentate a corner 
of the earth to govern in full sovereignty, ac- 
cording to theirown systems. The reforming prin-» 
ciples of the revolution demonstrate what would 
have been the character of such a government. 
Ak to French literature, the state had for- 
gotten, under Lewis XVI., how ably it sup- 
ported authority in 'the former reigns. Under 
Lewis XtV, it had acted a more distinguished 
part. It had constantly been the most bril- 
liant ornament of his time ; but such was the 
destiny of his successor, that, deprived of the 
mean of inspiring his age with a taste for the 
fiublimie, and to stimulate it accordingly, French 
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literature degenerated to such a degree, thit, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, our 
academies consisted only of subaltern literatU 
eclipsed by the preponderance of philosophers 
and professors of natural sciences. 

In fact, the physical sciences, as well towards 
the close of the reign of Lewis XV. as* under 
his successor, have, rendered the two reigns 
immortal in the history of man. Under these 
two monarchs, natural history, aided by mineral 
chemistry, physics, physiology in plants and ani- 
mals, and medical geography, rose, as it were, 
from nothing. 

The exploring the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, 
the Vosges, and the mountains of Auvergne, 
which, in anterior reigns, had presented only 
romantic views for painters, now afforded new 
objects of curiosity. Demaret wrote the history 
of ancient volcanos, the eruptions of which 
form a part of the soil of Auvergne. Faujas 
de St.-Fond wrote the history of those of Velay 
and Vivarais ; and chemistry and physics aided 
him in his descriptions. Palasseau examined 
the organisation of the Pyrenees ; he decom- 
posed their heterogeneous masses, and found 
that the n^ountains were formed by alternate 
layers of slate, calcareous rocks, and others, 
inclining to the north and south, throughout 
the whole length of the chain from the Ocean 
to the Mediterranean, and that an immense 
primp rdial stone of granite composed its l^ase. 
2b 2 
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Guetard wrote the history of the Upper Alps, 
and Besson and De Saussure those of Switzer- 
land and MoUnt-Blanc, which consist of ana- 
logous matcrialsi 

The author of these Memoirs, traversing the 
Cevennes, the Pyrenees, and the A^ps, and ex- 
amining the structure of the mountains on which 
he was born, wrote the history of the primitive 
rock of gfaftite which constitutes their founda- 
tion, the granatoides that rest upon it, the beds 
of mountains containing the first traces of ani-* 
mat^d maritime beings petrified therein, and 
the plains of the Rhone, the Loire, and the 
Seine, ruins of all the antecedent soils. He 
wrote the chronological history of extinguished 
vokanoSj the eruptions and produce of which 
are dated from the first ages of the physical 
World, and from periods nearly bordering 
on primordial chaos < He also wrote that of 
later volcanos, which have retained their 
form, still exhibiting appearances of lava 
formerly 'fluid; and that of volcartos of a still 
more recent date, the conic shapes and ignivo* 
ifious mouths of which are yet preserved : and^ 
lastly, that of volcanos, the fires of which ap- 
pear not to be totally extinguished, some small 
aperturesof fixed air, and fountains- of hot andfer- 
mginous mineral water, still proceeding from the 
continuation of an internal decomposition. He 
Wrote the physiology of plants that are pecu* 
liar to certain .geographical situations^ and clir 
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mates analogous to th%ir constitution, from the 
, jfrozen summits of the Pyrenees, Cevennes, and 
tlje Aljis, eren to the inferior warm or burning 
cnmatesof Lower Provence. All these facts 
prove, t)iat if France affords 6ye climates nearly 
^ike inkhe five extensive plains of the Rhdne, 
the Gafonne, the Loire, the Seine, and the 
Rhine, it is manifest, that, from those lower re- 
gions, to the icy summit of the Pyrenees, the 
Cevennes, the Vosgear, and the Alps» the de- 
grees of climate demonstrate, that our territorjr 
offers every temperature that Europe is suscep- 
tible of. This i^ th^' principal source t^Cthe 
opulence and industiy of the state, and of the 
riches and aclivity of its exterior commerce. ' 

The reign of Lewis XVI. has been illustrious 
for discoveries and experiments in natural phi- 
losophy, which had long' employed the learned 
of Europe. Vera invented the ingenious ma- 
chine bearing his name, and which we 
ought to study to bring to perfection^ it pre- 
sents a new principle, and a secret method 
of raising water, adhering to a rope, to a consi- 
derable heightv The brothers Montgolfier dis- 
covered the art of elevating to the clouds heavy 
^and immense machines, with ft fluid speci^calljr 
lighter than that of the sttmosphere; and 
Charles, bjr confining that fluid in. a balloon, 
performed the first idea of • travelling in the 
skies } a majestic experiment, which ^lanchard 
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carried to such a pitclf of boldnesS| as to set 
out from England, cioss the sea in the regioQ 
of clouds^ and arrive without accident in France. 
Chemistry and physics were by turns employed 
in bringing tliis discovery to perfection* 

The science of man acquired, in the royal 
medical society, new means of attaimng per- 
fection ; medical geography is an art which the 
reign of Lewis XVL bad, as it were, instituted. 
Adanson, who anteriorly published his family 
of plants, according to their d^rees of parent- 
age, carried his maxims and observations into 
ihe. general classification of the productions of 
nature ; while La C€pede continued with suc- 
cess the magnificent descriptions of Buffon. 

Chemistry, formed by various rival schools, 
was brought to. perfection in France. The 
history of the progress of that s(::ience would 
be a work infinitely curious and important, 
which we must confess is still wanting to the 
republic of letters, as well as the annals of 
natural history. 

Wiirtz, a physician of Strasbourg, observing 
the affinity and dissimilitude of natural pro- 
ductions, discovered the art of placing them, 
as it were geographically, in their relative 
and natural situations, in the same manner 
as towns and provinces are placed in their re- 
spective places in maps. He executes this idea 
ool medicaments in so curious a manner, that 
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his topographical chaft represents comparative 
views produced by the analogy of neighbour- 
hoods^ and from the approximation of sub- 
stances. The author deducts from his doctrine 
the theory of oppositions in the productions of 
nature, — a theory so fruitful in new ideas, and 
so little thought of. 

I shall riot expatiate on our mechanicians, nor 
on the architecture of bridges, brought to perfec- 
tion by Perrone,t, Regemorte, and others ; nor- 
on the works of Cherbourg, which Burke com- 
pared to the pyramids of Egypt ; nor on our 
astronomers 5 nor on their patriarch Lalande, 
celebrated for his zeal, his labours, and the 
boldness of his anti-religious opinions ; nor on 
the discoveries of the abbe L'Epee, continued 
^nd brought to perfection by Sicard; nor on 
the unfortunate voyage of Peyrpuse, undertaken 
by the secret and direct instructions of Le,wis 
XVX. The mention of these is sufficient to indi- 
cate, that his rieigi^ is more remarkable, as it re« 
l^tes to the sciences, than any which had pre- 
ceded lU 

The arts haye not been so much respected 
nor so flourishing as io the reign of Lewis 
XIV. ; neither did they succeed so well under 
Lewis XVL as in the time of his predecessor. 
Millions, expended in the building of lodges for 
clerks at the barriers, announce the folly of the 
times, and .would be monuments of the degene- 
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lacy of our architecture, if the magnificent pn>- 
jects> known and preserved in the history of 
that art, were not sufficient pr6ofs that our taste 
for justness and sublimity is not lost. 

David took up the pencil, and formed bis 
school under the reign of Lewis XVI. 

The reign of popular benevolence in the pre- 
sent age has encouraged an establishment, that 
has been respected by all^the furies of the revolu- 
tion ; I mean the free-school for drawing, insti- 
tuted for artisans by M. Bachelier. If the popu- 
lace, under the direction of the Chaumettes,have 
not burned and ravaged every production of our 
arts, as well as our antiquities, we are indebted 
for it to a taste for the sublime with which Ba- 
chelier had inspired twenty thousand young 
men, who had entered as worktnen in his 
school, and had gone out artists. They will 
still imprint the French taste on the productions 
of our arts, trades, and manufactures, if go- 
vernment shall protect the rich proprietaries, 
who are the sole nourishers of arts and industry, 
and if the English do not introduce into our 
coramerce a false taste for their productions, as 
they did after the last treaty of peace. 
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